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CHEAP BOOKS. 
SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 


WITHDRAWN FROM 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH, 





a: 
Livingstone’s Travels in Africa . . 10 
A Woman’s Thoughts about Women 6 
Adele, by Julia Kavanagh, 3 vols, 7 
A Timely Retreat from Meerut, 2 
vols. . 
Atkinson, T. Ww. Explorations in Si 
beria . . 23 
Memoirs of Charlotte Bronte, 2 ‘vols. 9 
Andersson, C. Exploration in Africa . 9 
Aytoun, Professor. Bothwell, a Poem 6 
Barth, Dr. Travels in Africa, Vols. I. 
to III. ° . . 34 
Beranger, P. J. De, Memoirs of ——o 
Boswell, Jas. Letters to Rev. J. Tem- 
ple ‘ 
Bowring, Sir John. Kingdom of Siam, 
2 vols. . 14 
Chow-Chow, by Lady Falkland, 2 
vols. . 
Croker'’s Essays on the French Revo. 
lution . ° 
Doran, Dr. Knights and their Days" 
—— Court Fools . . . 
Elder, Dr. Life of Dr. Kane F 
English Hearts and English Hands . 
Guizot, F. Richard Cromwell, 2 vols. 
—-—— Life of Sir R. Peel . 
Hamley, E. B. Story of the Cam- 
paign . 
Handel, G. F., Life of, Schoelcher 
Harford’s Life of Michael Angelo, 2 
vols. . - ‘ ° F - 165 
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“> W. Life of Sir J. Malcolm, 


2 vols. . a 
Kerr, R. M. Student’s Blackstone . 4 
Kingsley, Charles. Two Years 7 

8 vols. . 9 
Lewes, G. H. Sea- Side Studies » 6 
Lutfullah, Munshi, Autobiography of 3 
Montaigne, the Essayist, 2 vols. 9 


Napier, Sir W. Life of Sir C. Napier, 
4 vols. ‘ ‘ - 24 
Oliphant, Mrs. Sundays ‘ 3 
———_-——_ Llilliesleaf, 3 vols, . « & 
———-—— Orphans. ‘ 3 
Days of My Life, 3 


vols. . 
Quits! by the ‘Author of - The Ini. 
tials,” 3 vols. 3 6 


Rees, L. E. Account of the Siege of 
Lucknow . 

Sleeman’s Journey through Oude. 2 
vols. . - 14 

Smyth, C. P. Ascent of Teneriffe. - 12 

Snow, W. P. Voyage to Terra del 
Fuego . ‘a Y f 

Stephenson, George, Life of i 9 

Thornbury, G. W. Jacobite sees and 
Ballads ‘ 

Tom Brown's School Days 

Tupper, M. F. Rides and Reveries « 

Ursula, by Miss Sewe'l, 2 vols. 

Vericour’s Life and Times of Dante . 

Year after Year ° ° ° 
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And many other Works of the Past and Present Season, Lists of which may b2 obtained 
on Application. 








CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford Street, London, and Cross Street, Manchester. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 








MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK, 
HISTORY OF 


FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER NEXT. 








A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. 
Br WALTER WHITE, 
Author of “ A Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End,” &«. &c. 


One vol. post 8vo. {July 5. 





NEW POEM BY THE AUTHOR OF “FESTUS.” 


THE AGE. 


By PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 


One vol. crown 8vo. [Early in July. 





HEALTH AND DISEASE—THEIR LAWS. 


With Plain Practical Prescriptions. 
By BENJAMIN RIDGE, M.D., F.R.C.S., de. 


Written expressly for the information of The Million; free from Professional Technicali- 
ties, with many new Observations for Domestic Use, with which every one should be 
acquainted. : 

One vol. crown 8vo. [Zn the press. 





MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 


By HENRY MORLEY, 
Author of “ Palissy the Potter.” 
In one vol. 8vo, with many Illustrations. [In the press. 








LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS— (continued). 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


By ROBERT BULWER LYTTON, Esq. 


Author of “ Clytemnestra, The Earl’s Return, and other Poems.’’ 
[In the press. 


HERALDRY; IN HISTORY, POETRY, AND 








ROMANCE. 
With numerous Illustrations. One volume, post 8vo. [In the press. 





EARLY ANCIENT HISTORY ; 


Or, the Ante-Greek Period as it appears to us since the most Recent Discoveries in Eaypt 
and Assyria. With References to Wilkinson, Layard, and other Authorities. Intended 


for popular use. . 
By HENRY MENZIES. 
, One vol. post 8vo. [In the press. 





THE WHIST-PLAYER. ; 


The Laws and Practice of Short Whist, Explained and Illustrated by Lrrut.-CoLoneL 
B****, With numerous Diagrams printed in Colours. Imp. 16mo. 


Second Edition. [Jn the press. 





NEW VOLUME OF MR. DICKENS’S WORKS, LIBRARY EDITION, 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, AND REPRINTED 
PIECES. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
[July 1. 





NEW VOLUME OF MR. CARLYLE’S WORKS, UNIFORM EDITION, 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN: 


MUS.ZUS, TIECK, RICHTER. 


One vol. crown 8vo. 6s. [July 1. 





MR. LEVER'S NEW SERIAL. 
DAVENPORT DUNN; OR, THE MAN OF 
THE DAY. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


Part XII., price One Shilling. With Illustrations by “ Phiz.” [June 1. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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NEW WORKS, 


Shortly will be published, a Szconp Epitron of 


DOCTOR THORNE: A NOVEL. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ The Three Clerks,” ** Barchester Towers,” &c. In 3 vols, 

* One of the most agreeable and instructive novels of the present day.” — Observer. 

“This is a very good novel, sparkling with life and animation to the very end.””—John 
Bull. 
‘We can promise a hearty laugh to all who undertake ‘ Doctor Thorne,’—a laugh that 
does good to the laugher, not cynical and cruel, but hearty and sympathetic, and there are 
so few books now-a-days that make us laugh. . . . § Doctor Thorne’ is an excellent novel, 
and as such we commend it to our readers,” —A thenaum. 

“This is the best novel we have vet had from the pen of Mr. Trollope. It is of more 
general interest than the * Warden’ or ‘The Three Clerks,’ and it embraces a wide range of 
character and incident. . . . Mr. Trollope’s reputation should be raised by this capital 


novel.” —Glohe. 


COUNTRY LIFE IN PIEDMONT. 


By A. GALLENGA, 
Author of “ The History of Piedmont,” &c. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


“This is a book of travel and observation, with something in it which we really like to 
know, and it therefore presents a strong contrast to the publications of ordinary tourists. It 
is not often that a book so thoroughly worth reading is to be met with, but then it is seldom 
that a book is written under such advantageous circumstances. M. Gallenga writes with the 
feelings, tastes, experience, and knowledge of an Englishman; but in writing of Italy he 
writes of his native country. He has an independent mind, sound judgment, and plenty of 
excellent common sense. He rejects the poetical views of Italy and the Italians, and sticks 
to simple facts with a wonderful perseverance and directness. . . . The work before us con- 
tains abundant evidence of its own faithfulness, and no one who reads it can doubt that it is 
not only very interesting, but very instructive.” — Saturday Review. 


1848. 
HISTORICAL REVELATIONS, 


INSCRIBED TO LORD NORMANBY. 
By LOUIS BLANC. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

**M. Louis Blanc has published a reply to Lord Normanby’s narrative in the form of a 
counter-statement, incidentally controverting the imputations upon himself, and vindicating, 
as far as he could, the position of his own party. We may have to state our dissent from 
some of his conclusions, but we must at once call attention to his ‘ Revelations’ as important. 
While they present his theories in the most advantageous light, to which we shall presently 
have occasion to advert, it would be hard to deny that they must mitigate most of the re- 
ceived impressions to his prejudice, and that they really defend his conduct with no incon- 
siderable success. . . . Let M. Louis Blanc’s opinions be what they may.—and it is not to 
be expected that they should approximate to ours,—we cannot help remarking that his views 
are more fiiendly to England than those of certain of his compatriots in a similar predica- 
ment.” —7\mes, May 15. 


PRACTICAL AND ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


With a Series of Bills of Fare. 
By MRS. SMITH, 
Forty Years Professed Cook to most of the Leading Families in the Metropolis. 
Post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

“The Receipts read well, but would require much skill and practice to realise ; but there 
is a sincere genuine tone which would encourage us to try, and give us confidence to trust. 
We feel sure that ifthe result be not satisfactory, the fault is in the learner, not in the in- 
structor.”— Atheneum. 














CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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New Books and New Editions. 


Oxford Essays, 1858. 


Poetry of Pope. By Joun Contneton, M.A. 
Theories of Parliamentary Reform. By Lord Rosert G, Cecit, M.P., M.A. 
Ancient Stoics By Sir Atex Grant, Bart. 
Hymns and Hymn Writers. By C. Bucuanan Pearson, M.A. 
Norsemen in Iceland. By G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
Influence of the Canon Law. By J. G. Putuiimore, Q.C., M.A. Christchurch. 
Oxford University Reform. By Gotpwin Smitu, M.A. 
Octavo, 7s. 6d. 


Peloponnesus: Notes of Study and Travel. By 
Witiam (EorGE Crark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Octavo, with waps, 10s 6d. 


History of England during the Reign of George the 
— By Wituram Massey, M.P. The Second Volume, Octavo,12s. ‘The First 
olume, 12s. 


History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 


Death of Elizabeth. By James AntHony Frovor. The Third and Fourth Volumes, 
28s. Vols I. and II., Second Edition, revised, 26s. 


History of Civilization in England. By Henry 
Tuomas Buckie. Volume I. The Second Edition, with an Analytical Table of 
Contents, 21s. 


History of Scientific Ideas: being the First Part of the 


** Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences.” Third Edition. By Witt1am WHEWELL, 
D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Two Vols. small 8vo, 14s. 


History of the Inductive Sciences. By the same 


Author. Third and cheaper Edition, with Additions, Three Vols. Small 8vo, 24s. 


Anatomy, Descriptive and Surgical. By Henry Gray, 


F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. Royal 8vo, upwards of 700 
pages, illustrated by nearly 400 large woodcuts, from/original drawings chiefly from 
Nature, by K. V. Carter, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. 


A Long Vacation in Continental Picture Galleries. By 
T. W. Jex Brake, M.A., late Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 


Studies and Illustrations of the ‘“ Great Rebellion.” 


By J. Laneton Sanrorp, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Jn the press. 


Intellectual Education, and its Influence on the 
Character and Happiness of Women. By Emity Suirrerr, one of the Authors of 
“‘ Thoughts on Self Culture.” 10s, 6d. 


For and Against; or, Queen Margaret’s Badge. By 
Frances M. Witprauam. Two Vols. 10s. 6d. 

Likes and Dislikes; some Passages in the Life of 
Emily Marsden. 6s. 


God’s Acre; or, Historical Notices relating to Church- 
yards. By Mrs. Stone, Authoress of the ‘* History of the Art of Needlework.” 10s, 6d. 














LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 
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-CARLYLE’S WORKS—NEW EDITION. 
On July 1 will be published, 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN: 
MUSZZUS, TIECK, RICHTER. 
lvol. 6s. 














Already published, 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A HISTORY. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES: 
WITH ELUCIDATIONS AND CONNECTING NARRATIVE. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


4 vols, crown 8yo. 24s. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 
LECTURES ON HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHARTISM.—PAST AND PRESENT. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Saturday Review, June 19. 

“ Few of the cheap reprints of the books of popular authors which have of late become 
so common, will attract more attention or enjoy greater popularity than the collected edi- 
tion of Mr. Carlyle’s writings. With those who admire him most, he enjoys a reputation 
which is almost mystical. To numberless young and ardent readers, his writings have come 
as the announcement of a new gospel; nor can any one read them without a very deep 
interest in the books, and a very sincere feeling of respect for the author. Perhaps all books 
may be ranged under two heads,—those which assume, and those which seek to establish, 
principles ; and if the former are both more interesting and more practically important than 
the latter, after a certain early period of life, it cannot be denied that the influence of the 
latter, acting at the most susceptible and impressible age, is both wider and deeper. It is 
the great peculiarity of Mr. Carlyle’s books that, from first to last, they are all principle. 
There is hardly any detail in them, or, if there is any, it is comparatively unimportant. It 
is his ambition in every case to go to the heart of the matter,—to set before his reader what 
is vital and essential, and to leave on one side all the mere husks and shells of history, 
biography, politics, theology, or criticism. The object is a common one with men of any 
real artistic power, but we doubt whether any one ever effected it so completely. Mr. 
Carlyle has hardly ever written a page, however insignificant the subject of it may be, which 
does not bear upon it the stamp of his own character in a manner almost unexampled. 
He has spent his life in a protest against the Dryasdusts both of politics and of literature. 
If people want information about matters of fact, they must go elsewhere. If they want a 
vivid picture of the fact us Mr Carlyle saw it, or a vehement set of consequences drawn 
therefrom, they will nowhere else find any thing so vivid. Mr. Carlyle’s whole career and 
present position appear to us to embody more fully than those of any other man the especial 
advantages and disadvantages of the literary temperament,—the turn of mind which leads 
its possessors to sit on a hill retired and make remarks upon men and things instead of 
taking part in the common affairs of life. We do not mean to say that he has not—for we 
think he has—a very warm sympathy for, and interest in, the race to which he belongs in 
all the phases of its existence; but he is emphatically a preacher, and not an actor,— 
amongst certain classes of society, far the most popular preacher to which this generation 
has listened.”’ 
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Works published by Williams & Norgate. 


Published at 3/. 7s. 6d., now offered for 27. 2s. cash, 


BOPP’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the SANSKRIT, ZEND, 
GREEK, LATIN, LITHUANIAN, GOTHIC, GERMAN, and SLAVONIC 
LANGUAGES. Translated by Prorgssor Eastwick, and edited by Prorrssor H. 
Ii. Witson. 3 vols. royal 8vo. Second Edition, cloth boards. 

Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, 8vo, cloth, 
A GRAMMAR of the SYRIAC LANGUAGE. Translated and 


abridged from that of Dr. Horrmann, with Additions, by B. Harris Cowper. 
Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, 8vo, cloth boards, 


THE BOOK of JONAH, in Chaldee, Syriac, Athiopic, and Arabic. 
With Glossaries, by W. WricuHT. 
via This volume presents to the student one of the shortest and simplest of the Biblical 
books in four of the old Oriental versions, accompanied by Glossaries, which give not only 
the meaning of every word in each of the texts, but also the principal cognate vocables in the 
other dialects; so that a careful study of the work will enable the reader to arrive at a 
tolerably accurate comprehension of some ofthe principal points of resemblance and differ- 
ence in the Semitic languages.” —Preface. 
Price Five Shillings, 4to, sewed, ; 
ANALECTA NICAINA, Fragments relating to the Couneil of Nice. 
The Syriac Text from an ancient Ms. in the British Museum. With a’Translation, 
Notes, &c. To which is added a Letter to the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer, 
in reply to the unjust attack upon the Author which appeared in that Journal.. By 
B. Harris Cowper, 








Price Five Shillings, 8vo, cloth, 

A SURVEY of the THREE FAMILIES of LANGUAGE, SEMI- 
TIC, ARIAN, and TURANIAN;; being a Second Edition of the Lanavaces of the 
Sear of War inthe East. By Max MuLLER, M.A., Professor of European Languages 
and Literature at the Taylor Institution, Oxford ; with an Appendix on the Missionary 
Alphabet, and an Ethnographical Map, by A. FeteRMAnn. 

Just completed, in 4 vols. 8vo, price 27. 8s, 
SI]. TPIKOYNH ‘ISTOPIA THE ‘EAAHNIKHS 
"ETIANASTASEQS. 
THE HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION (WRITTEN IN MODERN GREEK), BY SP. TRICOUPI, 
GREEK AMBASSADOR AT LONDON. 
“ We congratulate Mr. Tricoupi and his countrymen on the successful completion of this 
remarkable narrative of the greatest event of their modern history.””—Saturday Review. 
Price Ten Shillings, 8vo, cloth, 

CHRISTIAN ORTHODOXY reconciled with the CONCLUSIONS 
of MODERN BIBLICAL LEARNING; a Theological Essay, with Critical and Con- 
troversial Supplements. By Joun Wittiam Donatpson, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Price Four Shillings, crown 8vo, cloth, 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMAN OCCUPATION. By 
JAMES F. MURGAN, M.A. 
Price Five Shillings, crown 8vo, cloth, 

POLITICAL PROGRESS NOT NECESSARILY DEMOCRATIC; 

or, Relative Equality the ‘True Foundation of Civil Liberty. By Jamzs Lorimer, Esq., 


Advocate. 
By the same Author, 


THE UNIVERSITIES OF SCOTLAND, Past, Present, and Possible. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 1856. 2s. 6d. 








WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Srreet, Covent Garprn, Lonpon; 
AND 20 SoutH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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BOOKS FOR TOURISTS. 


A Month in Yorkshire. By Walter White, Author of “A 
Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End.” Post 8vo. [Early in July. 


A July Holiday in Saxony, Bohemia, and Silesia. By Walter 
Wuite, Author of “ A Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End.”’ Post 8vo, 9s. 
“ This pleasant volume will be useful to future pedestrians on the same route, not only 
on account of the minuteness of its descriptions, but for the example it furnishes in the 
economy of travel.”—Lilerary Gazeite. 


On Foot through Tyrol in the Summer of 1855. By Walter 
Wuite, Author of “ A Londoner’s. Walk to the Land's End.” Post 8vo, 9s. 
“Mr. White’s volume abounds in pictures and adventures; and is one of the liveliest 
and most attractive books of its class that has appeared for many a season.” —Critic. 


A Winter’s Sketches in the South of France and the Pyrenees. 
By Frep. H. Jounson, M.R.C.S., Eng ; L.A.C.; formerly President of the Hunterian 
Society of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 

“ These sketches are infinitely superior to the average of tourist’s reminiscences, and we 
should think will secure a very considerable public.’’—The Press. 


The Irish Sketch-Book. By W. M. Thackeray. With Illus- 


trations. A Cheap Edition, uniform with Mr. Thackeray’s ‘“* Miscellaneous Essays.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Spirit of Travel. By Charles Packe, of the Inner 
Temple. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. s 
“ Mr. Packe tells the story of his wanderings in this Alpine region in an agreeable and 
instructive manner; and his book will be read with pleasure by all who czn appreciate the 
spirit of travel.’—Morning Pest. 


A Vacation in Brittany. By C. R. Weld, Author of “ Vacation 


Tour in the United States and Canada.” With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“ Readers looking out for a tour could not do better than buy Mr. Weld’s book, and 
follow in his footsteps.’’—Critic. 


The Sub-Alpine Kingdom; or, Experiences and Studies in 
Savoy, Piedmont, and Genoa. By Bayie St. Joun, Author of “ Purple Tints of 
Paris.’”’ 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

“We cordially recommend his thoughtful pages to those who can appreciate good 
works of travel.”—John Bull. 


Purple Tints of Paris: Character and Manners in the New 
Empire. By Bayte St. Joun. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 12s. 


“If we were meeting with any persons who were going for the first time to the French 
capital, and who required just that information which would be most useful to them, we 
should recommend ‘The Purple Tints’ as better calculated than any other book with 
which we are acquainted, to supply them with the necessary means for a profitable and 
useful visit.’””—Bell’s Messenger. 


The Louvre; or, Biography of a Museum. By Bayle 


Sr. Joun. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“To the thousands of English visitors who will doubtless resort to the French capital 
during the course of this autumn, the writer of the volume before us has rendered a most 
acceptable service, by placing in their hands information which, while it will assist them 
materially in their inspection of the great national museum of art in France, will impart to 
that inspection a twofold degree of interest.”"—John Bull. 








LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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Works in Preparation. 


—~>—- 


AGASSIZ.—A GENERAL ESSAY upon the CLASSIFICATION of 
the ANIMAL KINGDOM. By Louis Agassiz. Second Edition, revised and en- 
larged hy the Author. 1 vol. 8vo, of about 350 pages. [Shortly. 

ALGER.—HISTORY of the DOCTRINE of a FUTURE LIFE, as 
it has PREVAILED in ALL NATIONS and AGES. By Wm. Rounsevitte ALGER, 
With an Index. In 1 vol. royal 8vo, of about 960 pages. _ Un October. 

ALLIBONE.—A CRITICAL DICTIONARY of ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURE, and BRITISH and AMERICAN AUTHORS, Living and Deceased, from 


the Earliest Accounts to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. Containing 31,000 
Biographies and Literary Notices; with an Index of Subject-matter. By 8. Austin 


AuiponE. In J vol. of about 1600 pages, royal 8vo. [In the Autumn. 
BARTLETT.—A DICTIONARY of AMERICANISMS. By Joun 
Russe. Bartiett. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8yo. [In the Autumn. 


BINNEY.—The TERRESTRIAL MOLLUSKS and SHELLS of 
the UNITED STATES. By Amos Binney, M.D. Edited by A. A. Goutp, M.D. 3 
vols. 8vo, numerous Illustrations. [in July. 


CASSIN.—QUADRUPEDS and BIRDS of the UNITED STATES’ 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION in the “ VINCENNES” and “ PEACOCK.” By 
Joun Cassin. Text in 1 vol. 4to of 450 pages, Atlas, 53 Copper Plates folio. [In July. 


CONANT.—THE ENGLISH BIBLE: History of the Translation of 
the Holy Scriptures into the English Tongue; with Specimens of the Old English Ver- 
sions. By Mrs. H.C. Conant. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. C. H. Spur- 
GEON. 1 vol. 8vo. [In July. 


EDWARDS.—MEMOIRS OF LIBRARIES ; together with a Prac- 
tical Handbook of Library Economy. By Epwarp Epwarps. In 2 vols. royal 8vo, with 
numerous I]lustrations. [In the Autumn. 


FREMONT.—NARRATIVE of EXPLORATIONS and ADVEN- 
TURES in KANSAS, NEBRASKA, OREGON, and CALIFORNIA. By Colonel 
Joun CyarLes Fremont. Author’s Edition, profusely illustrated, in uniform .style with 
Dr. Kane's Arctic Explorations. 8Vvo. [Jn the Autumn. 


FRENCH.—A HISTORY of the RISE AND PROGRESS of the 
IRON CRADLE of the UNITED STATES from 1621 to 1857. With numerous Statis- 
tical Tables, relating to the Manufacture, Importation, Exportation, and Prices of [ron for 


more than a Century. By B. F. Frencu. In one handsome 8vo vol. of about 200 pages. 
[In July. 


GOODRICH.—MAN UPON THE SEA;; or, a History of Maritime 
Adventure, Exploration, and Discovery, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. 
Comprising a Detailed Account of Remarkable Voyages, Ancient as well as Modern. By 
Frank B. Goopricu. 1 vol. 8vo, with numerous Engravings. [In July. 

GUILD.—THE LIBRARIAN’S MANUAL: a Treatise on Biblio- 
GRAPHY ; comprising a select Descriptive List of Bibl ographical Works. To which 


are added Historical and Descriptive Notices of Public Libraries, &c. Illustrated with 
Engravings. By R. A. Guitp, A.M., Librarian of Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


In 1 vol. 4to of about 200 pages. [Jn July. 
JOHNSON.—THE HADJI IN SYRIA; or, Three Years in Jerusa- 
lem. By Mrs. Saran Barciay Jonnson. 8vo, with Engravings, [In July. 








LONDON : TRUBNER AND CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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MESSRS J. H. AND JAMES PARKER'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


OXFORD, AND 377 STRAND, LONDON. 


In 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


A History of the so-called Jansenist Church of Holland; with a 
Sketch of its'Earlier Annals, and some Account of the Brothers of the Common Life. 
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PERPETUAL CALENDARS. GILT INKSTANDS. SCENT CASKETS. 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES, ADAPTED FOR PRESENTATION, 
AT 16 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS 
(Facing the Haymariet). 

E. BAXTER, Stationer and Dressing-case Maker, having removed from 79 STRAND 
to more extensive premises, as above, respectfully solicits an inspection of his varied and 
beautiful Stock, which is entirely new for the present Season. It comprises in the Cabinet 
Department all the new patterns of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dressing Cases, with Silver 
and Plated fittings, Desks, Workboxes, ‘Tea Caddies, &c. 

LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S TRAVELLING BAGS, with Silver and 
Plated Fittings. 
Medieval Mounted Writing Desks, Envelope, Blotting Cases, ‘and 
Inkstands en suite, Tea Caddies, Scent Caskets, &c. 


A VARIETY OF ARTICLES IN INLAID BUHL. 
LIQUEUR, PICNIC, AND SANDWICH CASES, WORK REIICULES, CARD 
CASES, TOILET BOTTLES, TABLETS, FANS, PORTEMONNAIES, 
JEWEL CASES, KEY AND LETTER BOXES, &c. &c. 

Bagster’s Polyglot Bibles and Church Services. : 
A splendid assortment of PARISIAN WORKS OF ART will be found in the Fancy 
Department, E. B. receiving monthly from his agent in Paris every Novelty immediately 
on its production. 


BAXTER, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS. 
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METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Begs most respectfully to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
Public generally, that, by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel 
Pens, and in accordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a New 
SERIES Of his useful productions, which, fur EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATE- 
RIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are put 
up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J G. has introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexibility, and with 
fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel 
Pens.—Merchants and Wholesale Dedlers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 
99 New Street, Birmingham; 

91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; anv ar 37 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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No. XII. or 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Price Five Shillings. 
CONTENTS. 


1. MEROPE: A TRAGEDY. BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

2. STRAUSS’S LIFE OF ULRICH VON HUTTEN. 

3. RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF LATIN 
LITERATURE. 

4. SWEDEN BORGIANA. 

5. THE OLD ENGLISH NOBILITY. 

6. REL'GION AND SOCIETY: PALEY AND CHANNING. 

7. LORD GREY ON REFORM. 

8. THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

9. LOUIS NAPOLEON AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


10. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING 
SOCIETIES. 


Opinions of the Press. 


“ All the articles in the twelfth number of the National are remarkably well written, 
and the works reviewed of paramount importance in the annals of literature......... 
The article upon ‘The Old English Nobility’ is one of considerable interest, the subject 
being most ably handled...... . - «+ The National Review already stands in the fore- 
most rank with those of its great competitors, the Edinburgh and Quarterly; and this 
number will augment its reputation.””—7he Morning Post, April 26th, 1858. 


“In the National the opening article is an admirably written and discriminating criti- 
cism on Mr. Matthew Arnold’s tragedy of * Merope,’ in which the individual drama itself 
is discussed in reference to the general question of the influence of tke ancient on the forms 
of the modern drama. ...... An interesting biographical sketch of Ulrich von Hutten, 
n the form of a review of Strauss’s Life of that remarkable character ; a notice of the * Life 
and Writings of Swedenborg,’ temperate and candid; and a paper, slightly biographic, but 
mainly critical, on Paley and Channing, may be classed together, and are all good and in- 
teresting.”—The Scotsman, April 24th, 1858. 


“Turning to the National, the first article of the number is unequivocally also the first 
in point of literary merit. For thorough mastery of the subject, for delicacy and depth of 
thought, and for pureness and * melody’ of composition, it would be difticult to find among 
English essayists any paper possessing equal claims to admiration with that on Mr. Arnold’s 
tragedy of ‘ Merope.’. . . . And there is a semi-biographical and very interesting article 
on Swedenborg, in which the character and pretensions of that extraordinary man are esti- 
mated from a point of view equally removed from the *‘ Swedenborgian,’ and from the hard, 
sceptical, suspicious position usually assumed with regard to them.”—Zhe Economist, 
April 10th, 1858. 


“Some good reviews of ancient and modern literature ; an essay on ‘The Old English 
Nobility ;’ a notice of Lord Grey on Reform,—fundamentally consistent with the views we 
have from time to time expressed in this journal, and adding another to the already nu- 
merous protests against the silly and intemperate attack of the Times,—and a very pleasant 
article on the Waverley Novels, are perhaps the best papers in this valuable publica- 
tion.”"—The Press, 


“* Amongst other literary articles of interest in the National, we may note as specially 
worth reading,—the first, on Matthew Arnold’s * Merope,’ and the iast, ‘The Waverley 
Novels.’”’—The Leader, Aprii 17th, 1858. 

“ This is a very excellent number of the National. The subjects are selected with great 
judgment, and treated with scholarlike ability and research. The first article, on Mr. Ar- 
nold’s ‘ Merope,’ besides genial and just criticism on the work which is its more particular 
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Subject, contains many excellent observations on Greek, as distinct from modern, tragic art. 
teeeeee ss The next essay, on * Strauss’s Life of Ulrich von Hutten.’ presents a very 
Interesting picture of the literary activity of the early days of the Reformation, where the 
scholars, or as they were then called the ‘ humanists,’ fought the battle of freedom side by 
side with the religious innovators. ........ Art. III., on § Recent Contributions to the 
Study of Latin Literature,’ is the work of a scholar and a thinker......... Art. IV., 
on that singular theosophist, Emanuel Swedenborg, is well deserving of careful perusal. 
SO oO ole . Art. V. is an elaborate and painstaking essay on the ‘Old English Nobi- 
lity.’ From agraphic series of notices on the * Barons of Runnymead,’ we select the follow- 
AN EROLOUS aie %. 850.3% It will be at once admitted that the titles of these papers 
evince great variety in selection; those who peruse them will allow that they are equally 
distinguished by ability of treatment. On the whole this is, we think, the best number 
that has yet appeared of this very rising periodical.”"—Daily News, April 22d, 1858. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 





Published this day, in post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 
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A Half Century of the Unitarian Controversy, 


With particular Reference to its Origin, its Course, and its Prominent Subjects among the 
Congregationalists of Massachusetts. By Gerorce Extis, D.D., Professor of System- 
atic Theology in the Harvard University (N. E.). Reprinted from the American Edi- 
tion. 8vo, bound, 7s. 6d. 


® LONDON: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 STRAND. 


THE ATHENAUM. 


The attention of the Proprietors has been directed to the inconvenience caused by the in- 
creasing bulk of the yearly volumes. It has been represented to them, that when the 
ATHEN£UM started its yearly volume consisted of 840 pages, whilst its contents last year 
extended to no less than 1,644 pages. The Proprietors have therefore resolved that 
the ArHEN£um shall in future be paged in half-yearly volumes, and an enlarged Index 
given with each volume. 


The Index for the volume ending June will be published early in July. 


*,* The ArHen£vm is published every Saturday, price 4d., by Joun Francis, 
14 Wellington Street North, Strand, London, W.C. 











Just published, handsomely printed in one vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. bound in cloth, 


SHORT LECTURES ON PLANTS 


For Schools and Adult Classes. By Exizapetu Twinine. 


Also, by the same Author, 
Illustrations of the Natural Orders of Plants, 


In Groups, with Descriptions. 2 vols. folio, coloured plates, 22/, 
LONDON: D. NUTT 270 STRAND. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
NO. 307, JULY 1858. 


Gerald Fitzgerald.—“ The Chevalier,” by Charles Lever.—Olympia Morata.—The Lady 
Agnes,—Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton: his Career, Genius, and Writings.—Greyson’s Letters. 
—Rides upon Mules and Donkeys: No. 1, How we rode to the Wady Natroon.—The 
Identification—The True Story of a Cock and a Bull.—A German Legend, by Jonathan 
Freke Slingsby, Trinity College, Dublin.—The Visitation. 
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BANK OF DEPOSIT, 


EsTABLISHED A.D, 1844, 
3 PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 8.W. 


PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the Plan of 
the BANK OF DEPOSIT, by which a high rate of interest may be obtained with ample 
security. 

The Interest is payable in January and July. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 





NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 
BANK OF DEPOSIT, 


3 PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S,W. 


THE WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY INTEREST on Deposit Accounts, 
to the 30th instant, will be ready for delivery on and after the 10th proximo, and payable 
daily between the hours of 10 and 4. 

22d June 1858. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses and Forms sent free on application. 
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DIRECTORS. 
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Charles Cave, Esq. James Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
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Henry Davidson, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 


“SECURITY, — The existing liabilities of the Company do not exceed 3,000,000/. 
The investments are nearly 1,000,9002., in addition to upwards of 600,000/. for which the 
Shareholders are responsible, and the income is about 120,0002. per annum. 

PROFITS,—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent of the Profits, are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year. The next appropriation will be made in 1861, and persons who now effect 
insurances will participate rateably. 

BONUS.—The additions to Policies have been from 1. 10s, to 63/7. 16s. per cent on 
the original sums insured. 

CLAIMS.—U pwards of 1,250,000/. has been paid to claimants under Policies. 

Proposals for Insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above ; at the Branch 
Office, 16 Pall Mall, London; or to any of the agents throughout the Kingdom. 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
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Art. I.—GHOSTS OF THE OLD AND NEW SCHOOL. 


The Night Side of Nature. By Catherine Crowe. London: J. C. 
Newby, 1848. 

Spirit Drawings: a Personal Narrative. By W.M. Wilkinson. Lon- 
don: Chapman and Hall, 1858. 

An Angel's Message: being a Series of Angelic and Holy Commu- 
nications, received by a Lady. London: John Wesley and Co., 
1858. 


Mrs. Crowe’s work is not new; but as the most compendious 
collection of ghost-stories in the language, serves better than any 
other as a text for what few words we have to say on the subject 
of the old-fashioned ghosts. The writer is a woman of genius. 
Her stories of Susan Hopley and Lilly Dawson are models of 
straightforward narration. A female De Foe could not have told 
them better ; if, indeed, such stories can be said to be told, which 
seem rather like the conscientious detail of real incident. The 
power of producing this effect is not the result of art, any more 
than that undefinable tone which lies in a man’s voice when he 
means what he says is the result of art. It is the untraceable 
transfer of something in the writer to his page. It is the influ- 
ence, how exerted we cannot analyse, of a peculiar sort of mind 
and imagination. Such writers stamp their pages with the in- 
tensity of their own convictions. It is a characteristic of their 
minds that they will have reality or nothing. Most of us possess 
a certain nebulous district in our minds, inhabited by the things 
we are not sure of; we keep a suspense account of matters not 
yet determined, and many of which we are content enough to see 
no present hope of determining. But the De-Foe school of mind 
has no such half-beliefs. Truth to them consists not so much in 
No. XIII. Juny 1858, B 
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accumulation of evidence as in firmness of grip. When they have 
got fast hold of a thing, they believe it; that is, there is with 
them a belief of the imagination stronger than the belief of the 
reason. With the sort of bulldog tenacity which they possess, 
they fasten upon things new and old, false and true; and the 
difference between these things is merged in the common vivid- 
ness with which thev stand before the eye of the mind. These 
are the people to tell ghost-stories and make you believe them: 
they make tangible things where names are the names for non- 
-entity. They grasp a spectre as if it were a walking-stick, and 
hold a disembodied spirit hard and fast by the button. The con- 
fidence which other men repose in their senses, or in their in- 
tuitions, is a bagatelle to the blind earnestness of conviction with 
which these minds hold to the phantasmata of their imaginations. 
De Foe believed his own invented facts as much as if they 
were real external ones; and his imaginative fictions, from the 
strength of bis own hold upon them, became lies to other people. 
This is not Mrs. Crowe’s way. She invents no apparitions, and 
tells no history of a Cavalier; but she shows a common nature 
in the placid depth of conviction with which she handles her fa- 
vourite subject-matter. You, she says to her reader, may believe 
in ghosts or not, as you please; I merely state these facts, and 
leave you to dispose of them as you can. For herself, she would 
far rather “ doubt truth to be a liar.” Thus she tells her stories 
well: she always has her eye firmly on the ghost she knows is 
there ; and steadily pressing through to get at him, she brushes 
away the imperfect evidence, doubts, and hesitations, which ob- 
scure him from our more hesitating vision. The more wonderful 
a story is, the more ardently she welcomes it; the more incre- 
dible it is, the less is she inclined to question the foundation on 
which it rests; and in her own heart she believes it impossible 
that it should be false, provided it be but sufficiently near being 
impossible. If she speaks of evidence at all, it is boldly to reverse 
all the usual and natural practice of the mind. She summons 
us, irrespectively of the testimony, to believe what is foreign to 
qur experience unless we can disprove it. The majority of per- 
sons, she tells us, “ forget that nobody has a right to call any 
belief superstitious until he can prove that it is unfounded.” 
This is an alarming assertion. Has even Mrs. Crowe herself 
acted on it? Ifso, she must have gone through a vast course of 
inquiry, to make her competent to disbelieve in very little. We 
should like to know some of the results. Is Aladdin’s lamp 
true or disproved? What is the logical demonstration that 
ghouls, “jinns,” and afreets do not exist? Is that true about the 
bottle of smoke which expanded into a giant? Is it proposed to 
recognise or disprove the spiritual existence of the members of 
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the Hindoo mythology, from Vishnu down to the substratum of 
tortoise; of “ Peor and Baalim,” “Isis and Orus and the dog 
Anubis ;” the deities of Greece and Rome, of Odin, Baldur, and 
the tree Ygdrasil; of the Great Spirit, the premundane bear and 
squirrel, and all the chaos of pagan and savage superstitions? 
Are there just limits, and if so, what limits founded on disproof, 
to our belief in fates, furies, norns, nymphs, naiads, oreads, 
hamadryads, nereids, fairies, goblins, trolls, peris, deevs, imps, 
familiars, nikkers, dwarfs, mermen and maids, the Sandman, 
Rumpelstiltzkin, Dr. Faustus, and the dog Cerberus? Hades, we 
know, is much in vogue just now; but is Charon the correct thing ? 
and how about the Elysian fields? Do Antony and Cleopatra 
there walk “hand in hand, and with their sprightly port make 
the ghosts gaze?” How would this idea of Mrs. Crowe’s, if 
widely received, affect our education, and especially our theology ? 
Imagine “Arguments against Fetish-worship,” by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; “ Wooden Idols proved not Gods,” by the Dean 
of Carlisle; and a “ Discrediting of Diana of the Ephesians,” in 
seven sermons, by Father Newman. All we can possibly say 
against the reappearance of the dead, continues Mrs. Crowe, is, 
not that it is impossible, but that we do not believe it; and if we 
say this, we ought at once to be subjected to the interrogation, 
“‘ Have you devoted your life to sifting all the evidence that has 
been adduced on the other side from the earliest periods of his- 
tory and tradition ?”” Unless we have done this, we are bound to 
believe ; and even when we have done this, we shall be bold 
inquirers if we think ourselves entitled to say more than that 
the question is open. This is shifting the burden of proof with 
a vengeance. Fortunately for us, however, we all know disbelief 
is not the result of elaborate inquiry of this sort; but is due to 
the mind being occupied by certain positive convictions, which 
by their simple presence exclude those matters which are incon- 
sistent with them; and that where no such inconsistent prepos- 
session obtains, it is instinctive with us to seek some sort of evi- 
dence for that which claims our belief, rather than to believe 
until we can obtain satisfactory evidence of a negative. This 
seems elementary; and it is not doing justice even to ghosts to 
claim our belief in them on principles of inquiry so directly op- 
posed to those which are true and natural. 

Any value which Mrs. Crowe’s book might have as an attempt 
at the solution of some of the most puzzling facts of our experi- 
ence, is destroyed by the indiscriminating voracity with which she 
devours every thing that bears the semblance of the marvellous. 
In a book which claims to collect facts on a subject in which the 
original authorities are for the most part unattainable, and the 
evidence peculiarly slight and precarious, we are in an especial 
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degree dependent on the cool judgment and sagacity of the writer, 
on the degree in which we can rely on his caution in accepting 
authority, and his skill in weighing and investigating evidence. 
Mrs. Crowe’s mind, as we have said, is remarkably ill-constituted 
for work of this sort. Things are true to her because she is deter- 
mined they shall be so. She begs all the facts, and only asks you 
to scrutinise the explanation of them. She shares largely in a not 
uncommon delusion, that we extend the boundaries of knowledge 
by inventing new theories to account for unascertained facts ; 
and she is simply blind to the idea that any story about spirits 
can be false. An anecdote has only to send up its card with 
“ ghost” written on it, and it is at once admitted into the inner- 
most penetralia of her convictions. The unquestioning way in 
which she receives and tells the story of the “Grecian Bride” 
may serve as an instance of how ready she is to think a story 
true, and how impossible it is for any degree of the d-priori in- 
credible to overtask the willingness of her credence. 


“The story of the Grecian bride is still more wonderful ; and yet it 
comes to us surprisingly well authenticated, inasmuch as the details 
were forwarded by the prefect of the city in which the thing occurred 
to the proconsul of his province, and by the latter were laid before 
the Emperor Hadrian ; and as it was not the custom to mystify Ro- 
man emperors, we are constrained to believe that what the prefect and 
proconsul communicated to him they had good reason for believing 
themselves. 

It appears that a gentleman called Demostratos, and Charito, his 
wife, had a daughter called Philinnion, who died ; and that about six 
months afterwards, a youth named Machates, who had come to visit 
them, was surprised, on retiring to the apartments destined to stran- 
gers, by receiving the visits of a young maiden, who eats and drinks 
and exchanges gifts with him. Some accident having taken the nurse 
that way, she, amazed by the sight, summons her master and mistress 
to behold their daughter, who is there sitting with the guest. Of 
course they do not believe her ; but at length, wearied by her impor- 
tunities, the mother follows her to the guest’s chamber : but the young 
people are now asleep, and the door closed ; but looking through the 
keyhole, she perceives what she believes to be her daughter. Still 
unable to credit her senses, she resolves to wait till morning before 
disturbing them: but when she comes again the young lady has de- 
parted ; whilst Machates, on being interrogated, confesses that Philin- 
nion had been with him, but that she had admitted to him that it was 
unknown to her parents. Upon this the amazement and agitation 
of the mother were naturally very great ; especially when Machates 
showed her a ring which the girl had given him, and a bodice which 
she had left behind her ; and his amazement was no less when he heard 
the story they had to tell. He, however, promised that if she returned 
the next night, he would let them see her ; for he found it impossible 
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to believe that his bride was their dead daughter. He suspected, on 
the contrary, that some thieves had stripped her body of the clothes and 
ornaments in which she had been buried, and that the girl who came 
to his room had bought them. When, therefore, she arrived, his ser- 
vant having had orders to summon the father and mother, they came ; 
and perceiving that it was really their daughter, they fell to embracing 
her with tears. But she reproached them for the intrusion, declaring 
that she had been permitted to spend three days with this stranger, in 
the house of her birth ; but that now she must go to the appointed 
place ; and immediately fell down dead, and the dead body lay there 
visible to all. 

The news of this strange event soon spread abroad, the house was 
surrounded by crowds of people, and the prefect was obliged to take 
measures to prevent a tumult. On the following morning, at an early 
hour, the inhabitants assembled in the theatre; and from thence they 
proceeded to the vault, in order to ascertain if the body of Philinnion 
was where it had been deposited six months before. It was not ; but 
on the bier there lay the ring and cap which Machates had presented to 
her the first night she visited him ; showing that she had returned 
there in the interim. They then proceeded to the house of Demo- 
strates, where they saw the body, which it was decreed must now be 
buried without the bounds of the city. Numerous religious ceremo- 
nies and sacrifices followed, and the unfortunate Machates, seized with 
horror, put an end to his own life.” 


The next story shows how eager is her preference for a re- 
condite hypothesis : 


“The following very singular circumstance occurred in this country 
towards the latter end of the last century, and excited at the time 
considerable attention ; the more so, as it was asserted by every body 
acquainted with the people and the locality that the removal of the 
body was impossible by any recognised means, besides that no one 
would have had the hardihood to attempt such a feat. 

‘Mr. William Craighead, author of a popular system of arithmetic, 
was parish schoolmaster of Monifieth, situate upon the estuary of the 
Tay, about six miles east from Dundee. It would appear that Mr. 
Craighead was then a young man, fond of a frolic, without being very 
scrupulous about the means, or calculating the consequences. There 
being a lykewake in the neighbourhood, attended by a number of his 
acquaintance, according to the custom of the times, Craighead pro- 
cured a confederate, with whom he concerted a plan to draw the 
watchers from the house, or at least from the room where the corpse 
lay. Having succeeded in this, he dextrously removed the dead body 
to an outer house, while his companion occupied the place of the corpse 
in the bed where it had lain. It was agreed upon between the con- 
federates, that when the company was reassembled, Craighead was to 
join them, and at a concerted signal the impostor was to rise, shrouded 
like the dead man, while the two were to enjoy the terror and alarm 
of their companions. Mr. C. came in, and after being some time seated, 
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the signal was made, but met no attention: he was rather surprised ; 
it was repeated, and still neglected. Mr.C., in his turn, now became 
alarmed ; for he conceived it impossible that his companion could have 
fallen asleep in that situation; his uneasiness became insupportable ; 
he went to the bed, and found his friend lifeless! Mr. C.’s feelings, 
as may well be imagined, now entirely overpowered him, and the 
dreadful fact was disclosed ; their agitation was extreme, and it was 
far from being alleviated when every attempt to restore animation to 
the thoughtless young man proved abortive. As soon as their confu- 
sion would permit, an inquiry was made after the original corpse, and 
Mr. C. and another went to fetch it in, but) it was not to be found. 
The alarm and consternation of the company was now redoubled ; for 
some time a few suspected that some hardy fellow among them had 
been attempting a Roland for an Oliver ; but when every knowledge 
of it was most solemnly denied by all present, their situation can be 
more easily imagined than described,—that of Mr. C. was little short 
of distraction. Daylight came without relieving their agitation; no 
trace of the corpse could be discovered, and Mr. C. was accused as the 
primum mobile of all that had happened. He was incapable of sleeping, 
and wandered several days and nights in search of the body, which 
was at last discovered in the parish of Tealing, deposited in a field 
about six miles distant from the place from whence it was removed. 

It is related, that this extraordinary affair had a strong and lasting 
effect upon Mr. C.’s mind and conduct ; that he immediately became 
serious and thoughtful, and ever after conducted himself with great 
prudence and sobriety.’ ” 


One would think that among people where one was found 
with boldness enough to play the part of Craighead’s accomplice, 
another might have been found with hardihood enough, and dex- 
terity enough, to remove the body; and that this should be so, 
would be held more probable than that the body should have 
removed itself, or been the subject of supernatural transference : 
but “the assertion of every body,” which generally means a 
complete assertion made out of the incomplete assertions of a 
number of people, is enough, if, indeed, any assertion were re- 
quired, to satisfy Mrs. Crowe of the impossibility of an explana- 
tion so simple, and so destructive of the requisite supernatural 
elements in the story. 

Ghosts are a theory. It is with reluctance we refine further 
upon their already shadowy existence ; yet what, after all, are they 
but an hypothesis to solve certain phenomena that have been pre- 
sented? Men have seen, or have thought they have seen, the 
persons of those dead as if they still lived. Various solutions of 
such experiences have been proposed: one of them is, ghosts,— 
that these figures are actual persons reappearmg among us— 
revenants. When the phenomena shall have been sufficiently 
established, and ghosts shown to be the most consistent and 
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satisfactory solution of their existence, they will be entitled to 
the honours of a scientific discovery. No one can say it is an 
impossible solution ; @ priori we do not know why it should be 
considered an improbable ofie. Where we know so little, it is 
not wise to deny much; but it is at least as hard to affirm with- 
out good grounds. And it cannot be denied, that the proving of 
a ghost is a matter attended with very peculiar difficulties ; and 
the first and most important of these are connected with the 
ascertainment of the facts on which we are to base our conclu- 
sion. You cannot subject a ghost to scientific scrutiny under 
a microscope, or otherwise ; nor can you, except rarely, and in a 
very slight degree, test the event of its appearance, as you do 
the truth of most events, by its consistency with other events 
which surround it. He comes when it suits his own purpose, 
not yours; and has never shown any willingness to subject him- 
self to experiment. He simply presents himself: if you believe 
in him, well and good; if not, it is impossible for him to pro- 
duce credentials. He is out of harmony with the world of mat- 
ter in which he appears, and has nothing to fall back upon. His 
main stronghold lies, not in any evidence that can be adduced in 
his favour, but in the common prepossessions—superstitions, if 
you will—of our nature. We have all, if we would admit it, a 
sympathy with the candid objector, who confessed that while 
stoutly denying the possibility of the appearance of spirits, he 
felt a cold stream down his back. It is the strong internal con- 
viction which men in all ages have had of a spiritual world ex- 
isting not far from their own, and of occasional trespasses across 
the common boundary, that makes ghost-stories possible. It is 
for this reason that they are the received hypothesis to explain 
various occurrences that puzzle us, and the popular and willingly 
accepted scapegoats of startling events. When strange noises 
are heard in a house, we rather say it is haunted than that mate- 
rial substances are moving about of their own accord ; we rather 
believe that a ghost than a man walks through a bolted door. 
In these and similar cases, the supposition of spiritual interfer- 
ence, though it clashes with our experience, is more in harmony 
with our nature than one which infringes the ascertained laws of 
material existence. Men, naturally and rightly, are more ready 
to refer unexplained exhibitions of force to hidden living wills 
than to occult properties of matter. 

Hence general arguments in favour of ghosts carry us with 
them ; but though we listen with interest to particular recitals of 
their appearance, it is few who in their hearts believe them. If we 
are to do so without having ourselves experienced them, it must 
be as a pure matter of trust in those who allege they have done so. 
Such trust, no doubt, mingles in all our belief. The mass of know- 
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ledge in most men is supported more or less by reliance upon 
others ; but it is rarely mere personal trust. Many of us are very 
imperfectly acquainted with the chain of reasoning and calculation 
which convinces that an eclipse will occur at a given moment ; but 
we know the kind of knowledge on which it depends—we exercise 
ourselves, in a more or less degree, the same faculties as those by 
which others have attained to this result, and we know too that 
among all competent persons who do examine the question there 
is an absolute coincidence of opinion. It is a matter which has 
received great corroboration ; but more than this, it is in its na- 
ture capable of unlimited corroboration, for every man may if he 
chooses test its truth for himself. Our confidence in such a case 
is not so much trust in men, as faith in the capacity for right 
working of the human mind. It is one thing to rely upon 
another person for the truth of a certain fact, it is another to be 
dependent upon him for its truth. We trust him just because 
we are not dependent on the sole evidence of his assertion, be- 
cause there is other evidence if we choose to seek it. In the in- 
verse proportion, as facts are permanent or repeated under cir- 
cumstances open to varied observation, and as they are capable 
of experimental test, does our belief in them depend on indivi- 
dual human trustworthiness. Though I may have never seen 
the sea, I believe in the ebb and flow of the tides on different 
grounds to those on which I believe in a remarkable meteor 
which my neighbour tells me he saw at ten o’clock last night. 
My belief in the latter depends almost entirely on my personal 
confidence in my neighbour ; not quite entirely so, because others 
may have seen it; his statement is open at least to corrobora- 
tion or refutation; and I know from other sources that such 
things are not uncommon. When, however, he tells me he 
saw a ghost, that in the dead of the night his grandmother 
stood by his bedside in a shattered cottage-bonnet or other- 
wise, I am absolutely dependent on his veracity and powers of 
accurate observation ; and by veracity we mean to specify, not 
unwillingness to tell a lie, but all the moral and mental cha- 
racteristics which enable a man to transmit correctly to an- 
other mind his own experience—characteristies which those who 
have had any experience in collecting evidence will admit to 
berare. But this position of absolute reliance on the individual 
who professes to have seen it, is the highest certainty we can 
attain to of the existence of a ghost. For ourselves, we rarely 
think it worth while to ask any one if he has seen a ghost; we 
content ourselves with inquiring, Have you ever seen a person 
who has seen a ghost? It is rarely indeed that you can get one 
of these stories at first hand. They are almost always exposed 
to the chances of error which accumulate in all secondary evi- 
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dence, from imperfect recital, imperfect comprehension, imper- 
fect memory, and imperfect truthfulness; all swayed one way 
by love of the marvellous, and the still more deeply-rooted 
human passion, love of a good story. A man who has seen a 
ghost has good evidence to go on. A man who hears the ac- 
count of a trustworthy man who says he has seen a ghost has 
evidence more or less reliable; but a man who reads in a book 
that an unknown person, X, appeared to an unknown person, Y, 
what evidence has he ? 

Take as an instance of the sort of testimony we are generally 
dependent on in ghost-stories, and of the way in which they 
are retailed, the following brief anecdote from Mrs. Crowe’s 


book : 


“The American case—I have omitted to write down the name of 
the place, and forget it—was that of a mother and son. She was also 
a highly respectable person, and was described to me as perfectly trust- 
worthy by one who knew her. She was a widow, and had one son, to 
whom she was extremely attached. He, however, disappeared one day, 
and she never could learn what had become of him; she always said 
that if she did but know his fate she should be happier. At length, 
when he had been dead a considerable time, her attention was one day, 
whilst reading, attracted by a slight noise, which induced her to look 
round, and she saw her son, dripping with water, and with a sad ex- 
pression of countenance. The features, however, presently relaxed, and 
they assumed a more pleasing aspect before he disappeared. From 
that time she ceased to grieve, and it was subsequently ascertained that 
the young man had run away to sea; but no more was known of him. 
Certain it was, however, that she attributed her recovered tranquillity 
to having seen her son as above narrated.” 


Now in this case we are dependent on the accuracy, 1, of the 
author ; 2, of her informant; 3, of the respectable widow. We 
have no grounds for impugning it in any of these cases ; but, on 
the other hand, it is practically not easy to place implicit con- 
fidence in the perfect accuracy of three unknown persons, and 
inaccuracy in any one of them destroys the story. If Mrs. 
Crowe were to tell one of us in print that a person had informed 
her that he, the informant, had been told by a trustworthy 
American widow that in a certain place was buried a crock of 
gold, say 1000/. worth, to be had for the fetching,—would this 
induce a rush of readers across the Atlantic? Would any single 
person be found credulous enough to set the probability of suc- 
cess in such an enterprise against the certainty of sea-sickness ? 
We apprehend not. And as a slight specimen of the inaccu- 
racy of Mrs. Crowe’s mind, we may observe that this story is 
cited to prove that persons reappear at periods some distance 
from their deaths. But if nothing was ever heard of the young 
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man, how is it known that he died a considerable time before he 
appeared to his mother ? 

The evidence, however, for this class of phenomena rests, as 
Mrs. Crowe very properly urges, not on any one story, but on 
the general consent of many. We may take exception to every 
single instance, and not find one supported by evidence suffi- 
ciently unimpugnable to entitle it to claim our positive belief; 
but there remains the indisputable fact that an immense number 
of persons, under very various circumstances, and at very various 
times, have professed to see certain unusual appearances which 
have a great deal in common. It is difficult to say they were 
all either false or mistaken. That there is a certain body of phe- 
nomena which have been explained, whether rightly or wrongly, 
by the theory of revenants, or ghosts, no one can doubt. But 
these phenomena have not hitherto been ascertained with’ suffi- 
cient exactitude to give us data for the solution of the problem 
they involve. It is as Dr. Johnson said of the propriety of wear- 
ing nightcaps—we do not know, and perhaps no man at any time 
will ever know, whether ghosts exist or not. Happily it is not 
a practical question. Mrs. Crowe, indeed, has a ghost (a German 
one) who drinks beer ; an invisible hand raises the jug and the 
beer flows out, disappearing ere it reaches the floor in the re- 
gion, at once diaphanous and opaque, of a ghostly stomach. Va- 
leat quantum: but were such ghosts common, as by the kindly 
arrangement of providence they are not, the subject would in- 
deed be one to occupy us. As it is, we can afford to wait until 
it forces itself upon our notice. 

Prophetic dreams and second-sight have this advantage—or 
disadvantage, as the case may be—over ghostly phenomena, that 
in those rare and exceptional cases in which they are clearly 
made known before the event, there is something to test them 
by. But the correspondence between a prophecy and its fulfil- 
ment is not in general a very trustworthy matter. To make 
them exactly coincide is at once the easiest and most effective 
way of narrating them. Who cares to remember the discre- 
pancies, especially when they spoil every thing? We doubt 
whether coincidence would not bear the whole burden of pro- 
phetic dreams, if we could have them fairly before us. If we 
consider how many dreams each of us dreams every night, and 
how many millions of us there are all dreaming together in this 
London only, it would be strange if we never anticipated any 
events. The old question has been set aside by zealous believers, 
but remains as much in point as ever, Where are the un- 
fulfilled prophecies, and what proportion do they bear to the 
fulfilled ones? Often the finest basis for a wondrous tale is 
spoiled by the perverseness of the sequence. We lately saw a 
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lady in her usual health, whose landlady and her son had 
both dreamed the same dream, that she lay at the foot of the 
bed in her coffin; and in passing through one mouth only, the 
story assumed the dimensions of each of them having dreamed 
it three times the same night. Less than this would have served 
for a triumphant case of prophecy. Thus in Mrs. Crowe’s book 
a gentleman and his bailiff dream that a corner of the house was 
blown off (we are not told whether it was a windy night, and they 
had cause for anxiety about the house). However, the prophecy 
is fulfilled by the gentleman’s death soon after, and would have 
been equally well fulfilled by his marrying a Quaker. The fol- 
lowing singular instance of bad taste in the narrator, and bad 
prophecy in the dreamer, is quoted by Mrs. Crowe as “a very 
curious allegorical dream :” 

* Wooer’s-Alley Cottage, Dunfermline-in-the- Woods, 

Monday morning, 31st May, 1847. 

Dear Mrs. CrowE,—That dream of my mother's was as follows : 
She stood in a long, dark, empty gallery: on her one side was my 
father, and on the other my eldest sister, Amelia ; then myself, and 
the rest of the family according to their ages. At the foot of the hall 
stood my youngest sister, Alexes, and above her my sister Catherine 
a creature, by the way, in person and mind more like an angel of 
heaven than an inhabitant of earth. We all stood silent and motion- 
less. At last /¢ entered—the unimagined something that, casting its 
grim shadow before, had enveloped all the trivialities of the preceding 
dream in the stifling atmosphere of terror. It entered, stealthily 
descending the three steps that led from the entrance down into the 
chamber of horror ; and my mother felt Jt was Death. He was dwarf- 
ish, bent, and shrivelled. He carried on his shoulder a heavy axe ; 
and had come, she thought, to destroy ‘all her little ones at one fell 
swoop. On the entrance of the shape, my sister Alexes leapt out of 
the rank, interposing herself between him and my mother. He raised 
his axe, and aimed a blow at Catherine ; a blow which, to her horror, 
my mother could not intercept, though she had snatched up a three- 
legged stool, the sole furniture of the apartment, for that purpose. She 
could not, she felt, fling the stool at the figure without’ destroying 
Alexes, who kept shooting out and in between her and the ghastly thing. 
She tried in vain to scream ; she besought my father in agony to avert 
the impending stroke ; but he did not hear, or did not heed her, and 
stood motionless as in a trance. Down came the axe, and poor 
Catherine fell in her blood, cloven to ‘the white halse bane.’ Again 
the axe was lifted by the inexorable shadow over the head of my 
brother, who stood next in the line. Alexes had somewhere dis- 
appeared behind the ghastly visitant ; and, with a scream, my mo- 
ther flung the footstool at his head. He vanished, and she awoke. 
This dream left on my mother’s mind a fearful apprehension of im- 
pending misfortune, ‘which would not pass away.’ It was murder she 
feared ; and her suspicions were not allayed by the discovery that a 
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man—some time before discarded by my father for bad conduct, and 
with whom she had somehow associated the Death of her dream—had 
been lurking about the place, and sleeping in an adjoining outhouse on 
the night it occurred, and for some nights previous and subsequent to it. 
Her terror increased ; sleep forsook her; and every night, when the 
house was still, she arose and stole, sometimes with a candle, sometimes 
in the dark, from room to room, listening, in a sort of waking night- 
mare, for the breathing of the assassin, who she imagined was lurking 
in some one of them. ‘This could not last. She reasoned with herself ; 
but her terror became intolerable, and she related her dream to-my 
father, who of course called her a fool for her pains—whatever might 
be his real opinion of the matter. Three months had elapsed, when 
we children were all of us seized with scarlet fever. My sister Cathe- 
rine died almost immediately—sacrificed, as my mother in her misery 
thought, to her (my mother’s) over-anxiety for Alexes, whose danger 
seemed more imminent. The dream-prophecy was in part fulfilled. I 
also was at death’s door—given up by the doctors, but not by my mo- 
ther : she was confident of my recovery ; but for my brother, who was 
scarcely considered in danger at all, but on whose head she had seen 
the visionary axe impending, her fears were great ; for she could not 
recollect whether the blow had or had not descended when the spectre 
vanished. My brother recovered, but relapsed, and barely escaped with 
life; but Alexes did not. For a year and ten months the poor child 
lingered ; and almost every night I had to sing her asleep ; often, I 
remember, through bitter tears,—for I knew she was dying, and I 
loved her the more as she wasted away. I held her little hand as she 
died; I followed her to the grave—the last thing that I have loved on 
earth. And the dream was fulfilled. Truely and sincerely yours, 
J. Nort Parton.” 


We quote this piece of vulgar and affected writing only as a spe- 
cimen of the way in which prophecies may be and are got up. 
People have a sort of vanity in being supposed to be more close 
to what is supernatural than their fellows. To have a relation 
a ghost, or to have dreamed an anticipatory dream, is in its way 
a distinction, and makes one a subject of interest. People who 
in the bottom of their hearts don’t believe in their ghosts, are not 
unwilling that others should do so; and by affirming occurrences 
within your experience of which a ghost is the common expla- 
nation, and denying your belief in it, you are distinguished at 
once for your adventure and your strength of mind. Nothing 
makes even an unbeliever so sore as to throw doubts on his own 
ghost-story ; the surest way to bring it out in strong relief is to 
suggest explanations, which are always met by appropriate facts ; 
so that the crevices by which doubt may creep in are gradually 
filled up, and the narrator very soon conscientiously believes his 
narrative in its amended form. Of “ that dream” we have only 
to observe that, according to it, Catherine ought to have met with 
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a violent death ; that whether “my brother” survived or not, 
the prophecy was equally fulfilled and unfulfilled, and that Alexes 
ought to have escaped. The dream suggested murder to the mo- 
ther, and by a particular man. He, however, does not murder 
any of the children; but three months after, Catherine dies of 
scarlet fever, the brother recovers from it, and Alexes dies in a 
year and ten months. A similar liberality of interpretation would 
supply any number of fulfilled prophecies. There are, however, 
doubtless much completer stories than these, where the minutest 
details have been found or made to correspond; and there are 
the stories of Scottish second-sight, of which Dr. Ferriar gives 
one or two singular instances, vouching for their accuracy without 
giving any explanation of them. Of his often-referred-to work 
it is impossible not to observe, that it contrasts strongly with its 
pretensions ; and that the fact of spectral illusions does not meet 
many of the cases he himself adduces. 

Doubtless there is a borderland of matter and spirit, in which 
lies at once the most perplexing and the most interesting field 
of human investigation. That the phenomena are most difficult 
of observation, the evidence of facts extremely precarious and 
unreliable, and especially hard to value, are only reasons why the 
scrutiny should be most searching, and the inquiry conducted 
with the utmost deliberation and caution. In many of these 
subjects the temperament best fitted to judge of the phenomena 
is the one least fitted to experience them ; and, on the other hand, 
those whose nature adapts them to throw light by their owa ex- 
perience on the relations of body and spirit, and the more recon- 
dite and exceptional working of the human faculties, are generally 
very ill-suited to form correct opinions upon the phenomena they 
exhibit. If there was ever a man who combined the two neces- 
sary conditions, it was Swedenborg. A man of vast intellect, 
trained in scientific investigation, became the prophet of a special 
revelation. But not even he could exercise his judgment upon a 
side of lfis character so different. There are sets of facts which 
demand a more searching and persevering investigation than 
they have yet received, either that they may finally be disposed 
of as false, or reduced to scientific order. Such are, the appear- 
ance of ghosts, the power of second-sight, of clairvoyance, and 
other phenomena of magnetism and mesmerism; the nature of 
sleep and dreams, of spectral illusions (in themselves a decisive 
proof that the sense of sight may be fully experienced independ- 
ently of the eye); the limits and working of mental delusions and 
enthusiastic excitement. But these things have little interest for 
the mass of scientific minds; they are at once remote from their 
sympathies, and irritating from the way in which they elude the 
intellect—used only to grapple with definite exactly-ascertain- 
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able minutiz; and it is probable that scornful apathy on the one 
side, and visible enthusiasm, delusion, and imposture on the other, 
will long leave these and similar questions in a state which niakes 
a suspended judgment the wisest attitude for those who have no 
special call or opportunity for such investigations, and justifies 
the mass of men in coming to no conclusion whatever about 
them. There is such a thing as a wise, because a real, ignorance ; 
and it would be well if we were not always so ridiculously ready 
with our ‘ because.’ Those who do devote themselves to this class 
of inquiries will do well to remember Lord Bacon’s warning on 
a similar subject, that “ whosoever shall entertain high and va- 
porous imaginations, instead of a sober and laborious inquiry 
of truth, shall beget hopes and beliefs of strange and impossible 
shapes.” 


But neither ghosts nor dreams are the favourite supernatu- 
ralism of the day. We have advanced a step. Angels are now 
in vogue; and departed spirits no longer glide about our bed- 
rooms, but avail themselves of other ‘and completer means of 
communication. Formerly they appeared and were mute, now 
they talk and remain behind the screen. The last development 
is a curious one. ‘T'able-turning is pretty well exhausted, and: 


spirit-rapping flat. We always s wondered why the departed should 
go such roundabout ways to work, and it is cheering to find they 
are becoming more practical and direct. They now draw you 
pictures and write you letters with your own hand, giving de- 
tailed information as to the state of things in the life after this. 
People of education and character, and with a sincere love of 
goodness, believe this; and Mr. W. M. Wilkinson has had the 
courage to print his experience on the subject. In August 1856, 
he tells us, he lost his second son, then about eleven years old :, 

“Some weeks afterwards, his brother, then about twelve years old, 
went on a short visit to Reading, and whilst there amused himself as 
boys of his age are used to do. One morning he had a piece of paper 
before him, and a pencil in his hand, with which he was about to draw 
some child's picture; when gradually he found his hand filling with 
some feeling before unknown to him, and then it beyan to move in- 
voluntarily upon the paper, and to form letters, words, and sentences. 
The feeling he described as of a pleasing kind, entirely new to him, 
and as if some power was within him apart from his own mind, and 
making use of his hand. The handwriting was different to his own, 
and the subject-matter of the writing was unknown to him till he read 
it with curiosity as it was being written. 

On frequent occasions whilst on this visit his hand was similarly 
moved in writing ; and afterwards he went to stay with some other 
friends in Buckinghamshire, with whom he did not make a trial of this 
new power : but on his return home, after some weeks’ absence, we for 
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about two months watched with deep emotion the movement of his 
hand in writing and drawing ; for sometimes, when he wished to write, 
his hand moved in drawing small flowers, such as exist not here; and 
sometimes, when he expected to draw a flower, the hand moved into 
writing. The movement was in general most rapid, and unlike his 
own mode of writing or drawing ; and he had no idea of what was 
being produced until it was in process of being done. Often, in the 
middle of writing a sentence, a flower or diagram would be drawn, and 
then suddenly the hand would go off in writing again.” 


The writings were of a religious character, and purported to be 
chiefly communications from his dead brother, and were to the 
parents “the assistance not so much of faith as of the certainty 
of knowledge of his happiness in the great spirit-world.” The 
mother by perseverance was subjected to the same influence : 


“ With fond affection my wife tried for many weeks, with pencil 
in hand, if any movement could be made through her in writing ; but 
no ‘imagination’ nor effort of the mind produced a movement, nor 
made her fancy that her hand moved when it did not. For weeks it 
was resolutely fixed ; but at last, on the 8th of January 1857, a slow 
and tremulous motion of the pencil commenced, and ended in the ini- 
tial letters of our dear boy’s name—‘ E. T. W.’—not in her natural 
handwriting, nor at all resembling it. Then some straight lines were 
made, and the day’s work was done. The next day a somewhat simi- 
lar movement of the hand was made ; and on the day following a small 
and simple, but to us unknown, flower was drawn, instead of the writing 
which she expected ; and the following day another flower, very small, 
but pleasing ; then on half a sheet of "letter- -paper a large flower was 
drawn, with tendrils and other parts of it, to form whith the hand 
extended beyond the paper on to the table, and made it necessary 
to paste an additional sheet of paper at the side, and afterwards two 
additional sheets were found necessary to allow room for the com- 
pletion of the flower. This was the first flower-form which was fin- 
ished. It belongs to no known order, though it is of a beautiful and 
complex shape, and looks as if it might well have existence in nature, 
and be no small addition to the floral world. 

There was no ‘imagination’ nor fancy in the production of it ; for, 
had there been, the original idea of the mind would have been followed 
by adapting the size of the paper in the first instance to the size of 
the flower that was to be drawn upon it. The mind was, during the 
whole process of drawing, in an entirely inactive state ; and the only 
condition in which the movement would continue was by keeping the 
imagination, and all ideas on the subject of the picture, dormant. 

* * * * * * * * 


The movement, particularly in drawing the first outlines both of 
that and subsequent pictures, was by long and rapid sweeps upon the 
paper to form the stems and other parts of the flowers, and these were 
nearly always correct in the first instance, requiring no use of the 
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india-rubber. Decided lines, beautiful forms, and combinations never 
before thought of, were thus produced in rapid succession. 

A large series of these drawings has been produced by devoting 
about an hour a day to the use and practice of this wonderful faculty. 
Several of these drawings are of large size—two feet by eighteen inches 
—but the majority about eighteen inches by twelve. It would be im- 
possible, without seeing them, to form an idea of their nature and 
variety, so entirely new are they, and their newness is shown in so 
many striking points.” 


Mr. Wilkinson goes on to describe his wife’s drawings,—what 
wonderful flowers they were, how singularly they were developed, 
how her hand wandered beyond the limits of her paper, how 
complicated circles were drawn with great accuracy, and trans- 
formed by after-touches into flowers : 


“ Several other pictures of flowers, principally of pendent bell forms, 
were, like all the others, first completely sketched before the shading 
was commenced. Now it will be seen that the whole idea of the 
picture is necessarily contained in these first lines of the sketching, 
although the meaning and necessity for each line is of course not 
apparent till it is worked out, and the whole is shaded and finished. 
Some of these bell-pictures show a curious and exact knowledge of the 
law of the elasticity of the spring, as acted upon by the weight of the 
pendent bell ; and in one picture this appears with the additional dis- 
turbance of one bell, which is in the act of forcibly pushing down an- 
other so as to throw it out of the line it would otherwise have formed ; 
and yet, in making the sketch, she had no idea of its meaning, nor 
how it was to be subsequently carried out in the shading. 

These circumstances are mentioned to prove that some intelligent 
agent or influence was engaged in the work, entirely apart and distinct 
from the ordinary operations of the mind of the person engaged in 
producing the drawing ; for not only was drawing a new science to 
her, but she was not acquainted with botany, nor with the laws of art, 
with which, however, in the opinion of artists who have seen them, 
the pictures are replete. New ideas as to form, and new and striking 
effects of transparency, not before known in pencil-drawing, are pro- 
duced ; and in several of the pictures, according to the testimony of com= 
petent professional judges, there are a beauty and harmony of arrange- 
ment which bespeak art and a knowledge of the principles of composition. 

Another drawing, which was expected, like the others, to result in 
a flower, proved, when further advanced, to represent a house with 
fountains before it, and over the door is a cross with rays proceeding 
from it. The same beautiful symbol is at the top of the house, and 
under the cross the words, also written by the same influence, ‘ Lord, 
cpen to us.’ At one side of this house, something resembling a ladder 
or stage of progression is drawn ; and, still acting under the same 
influence, the hand has from time to time, at intervals of about a fort- 
night, made on each of the upward bars of the ladder the form of a 
small cross. 
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It was also told by this influence that the house represented the 
state of our dear son in the spiritual world, and that the ladder related 
to his progress in divine knowledge and love; and that when the 
topmost stage of it was reached, it would be a sign to us that he had 
entered upon a higher state, which would be represented by his inha- 
biting a more beautiful house—one of the ‘many mansions’ of the 
progressing soul. Another symbol shown on one side of this drawing 
is a lamp, which is said to serve as an external conscience, and in 
which, according to its want of brightness, he sees and is reminded of 
all the unregenerate portions of his life; thus that this lamp, by its 
increasing brightness, shows his regeneration and progression, as the 
steps in the ladder also show the same, but in another form.” 


How you can tell that the drawings “show a curious and exact 
knowledge of the law of the elasticity of the spring,” without 
knowing the weight of the bell or the strength of the spring, 
is not very clear; and this commendation may perhaps be taken 
as a measure of the author’s power of estimating the real value 
of these drawings. 

Meanwhile a power of involuntary writing had developed it- 
self in Mr. Wilkinson’s hand : 


“T had for many weeks at intervals taken pencil in hand, and held 
it for several minutes at a time with no result, excepting the firmest 
conviction that it was of no use to try again, for that it was impos- 
sible for my hand to move; and my conviction was borne out by 
repeated failures. It never moved a jot; and though I gave not up 
the trial, I held the pencil without hope. At last, one evening at my 
house, in the presence of several gentlemen, I again held it ; and after 
waiting less than five minutes it began to move, at first slowly, but 
presently with increasing speed, till in less than a quarter of an hour 
it moved with such velocity as I have never seen in a hand and arm 
before or since. It literally ran away in spiral forms ; and I can 
compare it to nothing less than the fly-wheel of an engine when it has 
‘run away.’ This lasted until a gentleman present touched my arm ; 
when suddenly it fell, like an infant’s as it goes to sleep, and the pencil 
dropt out of my hand. I had, however, acquired the power, and after- 
wards the same evening my hand gently drew some geometrical and 
some flower forms. The consequences of the violent motion of the 
muscles of the arm were so apparent, that I could not for several days 
lift it without pain. 

The producing of drawings soon ceased in my case ; and in a day 
or two my hand, after going through a series of up-and-down strokes, 
moved into writing, and words and sentences were written which | 
can only say were not only entirely involuntary on my part, but I did 
not know, in many instances, how a word already begun would finish ; 
and several times ‘ what I would, that I could not’ write. No stronger 
proof could possibly be acquired for myself than that some intelligence 
other than mine, as it had ever before been exercised, was at work in 

c 
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producing words which passed not through the ordinary channels of 
the brain. 

In this way, through my hand, it was told us that I should soon 
be able to write some explanation of the drawings of my wife, she not 
being able to write, but only to draw ; and of many of her pictures I 
have thus written what are called descriptions of them ; but unless the 
two are seen and read together, side by side, it will be impossible to 
convey much idea to the reader’s mind of how much or how little they 
fit together.” 


Mr. Wilkinson proceeds to relieve good people with the assur- 
ance that this occult power produced nothing bad, and to give 
us some specimens of these supernatural communications, of 
which the following may suffice : 


“THE FLOWER OF HUMILITY. 


Why cannot I write of its beauty? Why does not its lovely form 
inspire my mind with ideas of its correspondences? "Tis for want of 
knowledge of what it would say to me; ’tis because my state is not 
equal to know or to describe its meaning. Perhaps further on I may 
be able to say something of it—to see some part of its beauty and 
loving essence. 

Trust in the Lord, ye men, His creatures, and the offspring of His 
love. It is from Him alone that all your knowledge flows. Did He 
not make all things by His one eternal law of love, and give us to 
know what our hearts could receive? It is one thing to create, and 
that is His ; it is ours only to perceive with labour and imperfection 
the small part of His works which can be revealed to us because of our 
want of love. 

O, may our love to Him increase! Then will our sight be opened 
to know Him more, and love Him in fullness and in truth. 

This is not a flower of earth—it is not a flower of mortality ; nor 
can it be understood by us while we are circled by our coil of flesh. It 
draws not its life from earth, nor from an earthly sphere, but from the 
love of our Heavenly King, who gives it to exist in highest states be- 
cause it is the flower of high angelic beings. It is seen by them in 
ever-changing beauty, and it typifies their love to the Lord. 

Each of those beautiful stamens is a prayer of inmost heart-striving 
to approach the Lord in praise and thanksgiving, and showing the 
pure emanations of a humble spirit. How happy is he who can do 
likewise, and, with open heart and eyes suffused, can say— 

‘O come, let us worship and bow down, and kneel before the Lord 
our Maker ! ” 


Others purport to come more directly from the spirit of the 
dead child, who signs himself “ E. T. W.,” so as to remove any 
possible doubt as to their origin. : 

Mrs. Wilkinson further acquired a power of improvising 
music, which Mr. Wilkinson is told is good (who ever told a 
lady her music was bad’); and on his wife asking ‘if she was 
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spiritually guided by our dear boy,” he got a piece of paper, 
and his hand moved in the words which follow : 


“ MUSIC. 


‘I am giving mamma the music she is playing. It is a hymn of 
praise to God for His mercy and His enduring never-ceasing love and 
care. Joy comes from Him and from His praise, and shows itself in 
sweetest music. 

All His works are musical in their divinest harmony, and join in 
the universal concert which is the condition of their creation and the 
expression of their love, returning in its circle from whence it came. 

I love to hear this music—more grand, more sweet, and more 
penetrating, as I learn more to know His works, and to see the infinite 
qualities they contain ; but all in rhythm and divine perfection. 

Why is not all musical on earth? It is that man is discord and 
throws His sweetest works out of their created harmonies. Love and 


peace shall put them all in tune, and make Him all in all, and that is 
music, git. 4. 


Other communications are mentioned; and the dear boy’s 
guardian-angel being applied to by mental inquiries, just as on 
earth anxious parents write to a schoolmaster, he kindly fur- 
nishes satisfactory accounts of his behaviour and progress. Mr. 
Wilkinson concludes with an intimation that this power is not 
confined to his own family : 


“T have now said enough to give some idea of the tendency of 
what has been drawn, and of what has been written, and what means 
the music that is played. There is much more that might be told ; 
but perhaps there is already more than will be believed or received in 
a kindly heart. I will close by stating that the same power, both of 
drawing and of writing, was shown some months ago in two others of 
our children, one of nine, and the other of seven years old, and that 
they have both drawn curious and beautiful forms, suited to their 
years, of a holy symbolic kind. It has not had the least apparent 
physical or psychical effect upon them. 

To show that the power or faculty is not confined to a particular 
family, to a particular belief, or to a higher or lower state of the mind, 
but that, like all laws, it is general in its application, it is useful to tell 
that many persons we know have here developed this faculty, both of 
drawing and writing: their hands have been moved, generally at first 
in spiral forms ; and of the first seventeen who sat down with a pencil, 
the hands of fifteen were moved in less than five minutes, These 
consisted of old and young and middle-aged ; of male and. female, mar- 
ried and unmarried ; of physicians, barristers, students, Englishmen, 
and foreigners—a mixture of classes and conditions quite sufficient 
to give an average of those who can be so quickly acted upon. But I 
think it more probable that the faculty is universal. 

Several have in a few minutes become able to improvise in music ; 
others I know who write involuntarily in verse, and some who have 
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the power of speaking by impression in the same way as others write, 
and with an enlightenment not less wonderful than absorbing for its 
beauty.” 


Such is the substance of Mr. Wilkinson’s personal narrative. 
The remainder of the book is filled with theories deduced from 
grounds of d-priori reasoning and human experience; and from 
these experiences in particular, with discussions on their nature 
and influence, deprecation of doubt, and statements of their vast 
importance at the present time for the spiritual regeneration of 
man, and earnest applications to us to receive them in a spirit 
of childlike faith. 

The other work we have cited has nothing whatever human 
about it except the printer and publisher. From cover to cover 
it is the work of “an angel of heaven,” who has dictated it word 
for word to a lady for our benefit. ‘“ Ce que femme veut, Dieu 
veut,”’—how much more, then, a solitary mankind-angel ; and we 
cannot help feeling that the present one has deferentially per- 
mitted the lady to suggest to him what he should dictate to her. 
At any rate, if any one be curious to know how an angel of 
heaven writes, we can assure him it is exactly as an amiable and 
enthusiastic woman would do, who possessed warm feelings, a de- 
votional spirit, and a somewhat limited stock of ideas. He will 
find the angel in question without bigotry, and willing to submit 
his lucubrations to the judgment of his human readers ; who are 
permitted, and even urged, to pass by his truths if they find 
themselves unequal to their acceptance. He will even find in 
him occasional signs of diffidence as to his being an angel in 
heaven, or a lady in the flesh. He insists strongly on the im- 
portance of an unqualified acceptance of every word of Scripture; 
and tells us the outward letter has an esoteric meaning, and 
sometimes more than one, each deeper and more interior than 
the other. And while he tells us he is sent to confirm our faith 
in the great Book of Life, and bids us set him aside if he con- 
tradict one word of the Bible, he gives us a signal example of 
the precariousness of our trust in the meanings it is in our own 
power to extract ; for one main object of his work is to contra- 
vene the saying of our Saviour, that after death we are neither 
married nor given in marriage, but are as the angels which are 
in heaven. ‘These words are to be understood according to the 
spirit, not the letter; and so construed, they mean that there are 
marriages in heaven, with this distinction, that we are to them 
not conjugally but “conjugially” united, according to the spirit, 
not according to the flesh. 

_ On this idea hinges the romance which is embodied in the 
work, The angel left this world at middle age, without having 
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contracted any matrimonial tie ; the lady through whom he re- 
veals himself had been attached to him here, without any response 
on his part ; and it was only after his removal to the angelic sphere 
that he discovered that holy and spiritual links upited them ; and 
it has been his special and exceptional happiness that the two 
should become conscious of this, and find themselves “ conjugi- 
ally” one in the bonds of spiritual wedlock, although so widely 
separated. While dealing largely and specially with the matri- 
monial relation of the heavenly state, the whole work is charac- 
teristically silent on the subject of the female angels and their 
attachments. 

It is not easy to deal with the deep-seated delusions of a pure 
and amiable nature. It is impossible to doubt, that to print the 
lover-like expressions and flattering estimate even of an angel 
must have cost pain to a delicate mind, and can only have been 
done under a strong sense of duty. The work disarms ridicule. 
It is humble in all but its fundamental pretensions ; and it per- 
suades only, and that not without a certain graceful and feminine 
eloquence, to kindliness of heart, purity of life, and devotion of 
spirit; one thing only in its tone we quarrel with, and that is 
naturally incidental to an absorbing interest in what may be 
called the external spiritual world, viz. that prayer is apt to be 
considered Jess as the highest privilege of man than as a sort of 
talisman for the discernment of the rectitude of competing spi- 
ritual claimants for the attention. It is possible the book may 
be in its form a jeu-a’ esprit, and the angel-dictation only feigned 
as a device to gain attention for the ideas of the author; but to 
suppose this would be to compliment her good sense at the ex- 
pense of her delicacy, and would be inconsistent with the air of 
genuine, though here and there slightly mistrustful, conviction 
of the supernatural character of her experience which pervades 
the book. We much prefer to believe her the sincere subject of 
delusions, which though mischievous, as all delusions must be, 
and not always consistent with good sense or good taste, have 
nothing in them repulsive or degrading. 

There are, no doubt, a large number of minds to whom these 
angelico-feminine lucubrations and experiences, and a philosophy 
like that of Mr. Wilkinson, will appear too contemptible to merit 
a moment’s consideration, and very unworthy of any serious dis- 
cussion. Yet perhaps this is not entirely so. Estimable people 
do seriously believe in these things; and there are others who in 
refusing them credence, do so rather in conformity to the atmo- 
sphere of unhesitating rejection in which they live, than from real 
conviction of their falsity, and are even conscious of an effort to 
keep down a certain uneasy misgiving lest they should, after all, 
be turning a deaf ear to matters in which they ought to believe. 
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It may therefore be not entirely supererogatory to venture a 
few remarks on the nature, and more particularly the value, of 
this the latest and most fashionable form of assumed intercourse 
with what is called “the great world of spirits.” As to the ex- 
periences of the Wilkinson family circle, to us they seem to pre- 
sent no such perplexing a phenomenon as their exponent sup- 
poses. He has a chapter on doubts, in which he discusses the 
theories adverse to its supernatural solution, and disposes of them 
to his own satisfaction. He omits, however, the simple and ob- 
vious explanation that they immediately invite. He approaches 
it, indeed, near enough to say that they cannot be the work of the 
imagination; for that, he says, presupposes a conceived whole con- 
sciously worked out in its details. This is, no doubt, one way 
in which the imagination works ; but either it or the subordinate 
fancy has an allied function much more unconscious in its work- 
ing. “Find me a poet,” says Mr. Wilkinson, “ whose ordinary 
mode of writing his appreciations of the divine was not only not 
with labour and with difficulty, nor with a mind pregnant with 
the images to which he was giving birtii, but without even having 
a cognate idea in his mind of what he was writing about... . . 
Where is the artist who sits down to his paper without an idea or 
an image of the picture he is to draw, who measures not with his 
mind and with his eye the combinations of his forms, and their 
fitness to the general design? Finally, who sits down thinking 
he will draw a flower, and whose hand flows off in writing ?” 

Perhaps it is too much to say that a poet ever writes “ with- 
out a cognate idea in his mind of what he is writing about ;” but 
neither does Mr. Wilkinson do this; his subject is always pre- 
viously suggested to him, and prominent in his thoughts; he 
says himself he asks a mental question, and he knows really the 
sort of thing the hand or mind is expected to preduce. On the 
other hand, every artist must be aware that he owes a great deal 
to the unconscious working of his mind or hand; hints seem to 
arise spontaneously, and much of his art consists in his availing 
himself of them, and giving them shape and consistency.. A 
metaphor flashes across the mind, an imperceptible turn of the 
wrist adds an unpremeditated grace, which enchants with de- 
lightful surprise him from whose hand it flowed; and so little 
are we able to trace the fine clues of suggestion from which these 
things (often the best we are capable of) arise, that we use as 
a metaphor to describe their origin that which Mr. Wilkinson 
thinks a reality, and speak habitually of the “inspirations” of 
genius. No one has solved the problem of the mode in which 
thoughts spring up in the mind. We can direct the intellect to 
certain subjects, we can lead and control our thoughts; but we 
cannot explain their birth, nor understand the way in which 
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they rise to the surface of the mind, like bubbles floating up in 
swift succession on water. They are part of the working of the 
mystery of life. To a certain extent we can voluntarily with- 
draw our control over them; sleep in general has this effect 
completely, and a thousand fantastic frivolous images, mingled 
with others of deeper import, all destitute of any apparent chain 
of connection, rise and break in swift succession. ‘Thus we have 
no doubt it is true of most men,—men at least who have ever 
touched a pen or pencil at all, so that the hand is free to move, 
that if they will sit with it often enough and long enough pointed 
to paper, they will begin to draw figures and write words ; and 
that they nay to a certain extent let the thoughts take their free 
course ; that they may in a great measure hold in abeyance the 
controlling power, and may easily persuade themselves, if they de- 
sire it, that they do so entirely. The large return Mr. Wilkinson 
makes of persons who on trying the experiment were spiritually 
guided, is probably due in great measure to the contagiousness 
of an example in so imitative a creature as man. But though 
some men, if uninformed of what was expected of them, might sit 
for ever, pen in hand, without feeling any impulse to move it, 
there are those who would soon begin to draw or write—some de- 
terminately and to a fixed end, others vaguely and without pur- 
pose. It is in every idle schoolboy’s experience that the sort of 
geometrical and flower figures Mr. Wilkinson describes, form 
themselves half unconsciously under his hand as he sits won- 
dering whether he shall ever get his sum right. Our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers had a recognised branch of painting, 
the technical name of which we have forgotten, but which may 
be found described in Gilpin. It consisted in making a blot of 
colour on the paper, and pushing it about arbitrarily with the 
pencil, and then seizing hints from the accidental forms it as- 
sumed gradually to develop a landscape out of it. Such a work 
requires but little effort of mind, but to draw spirit flowers re- 
quires yet less. As to their beauty, that will depend, we think, 
on the person who holds the pencil ; and the forms which proceed 
from the not consciously controlled meanderings of the fingers 
of a lady of refined mind, even if uncultivated in art, will very 
likely possess grace and elegance. Produced under the stimulus 
of excitement of the religious feelings and natural affections, her 
efforts, both in drawing and music, may surpass all that could 
previously have been anticipated from her. Did the drawings 
improve, as Mr. Wilkinson mentions? We have no doubt they 
did ; and, indeed, we learn that she has advanced from flowers to 
houses and temples, and even to colouring, in which she exhibits 
marvellous proficiency for a beginner. Progress, both in the de- 
lusion and in the execution, is what we should expect, as the 
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mind became accustomed to work in this particular channel, and 
the hand gained facility by practice. The fancy may be fostered 
into very luxuriant growths. Shelley at one time in his life de- 
termined to note down his dreams ; but he found that by giving 
attention to them they became so protracted and detailed, that 
the narration of them would have occupied all his time. We 
give Mr. Wilkinson full credit for moral truthfulness, if not for 
intellectual accuracy and judgment. We think he is unneces- 
sarily hard upon himself when he says, that not to be able to de- 
cide after forty years’ experience whether he moves his own hand 
himself, or whether it is moved by another power, argues utter 
imbecility. ‘Not to know,” he proceeds, “whether or not he 
was aware in his intellect or knowing power previously to his 
hand moving of the direction it would take, would bespeak an 
entire absence of reason, and of the natural senses and faculties. 
Yet such is the utter imbecility imputed to us by those who try 
to explain by imagination a fact which they cannot otherwise 
dispose of.” When a practised rider sits his horse, and accom- 
modates himself to every movement of the animal, does he know 
beforehand what direction his body or arm will take as he sways 
the one or moves the other? Does an absorbed man never walk 
to the end of his garden-terrace, and feel surprised to find him- 
self there? Is he conscious of how he put one foot before the 
other, and avoided the flower-beds ? or does this procedure of his 
demand the theory that angelic attendants lifted his legs for him ? 
The muscles are more under voluntary control than the thoughts ; 
and it is unquestionable that the mind will work almost, if not 
quite, unconsciously, and will guide the hand, and moreover, that 
it will do so without trespassing over' certain preconceived bound- 
aries, and especially in directions long practised. 'To make one- 
self the subject of the argumentum ad absurdum is an imprudent 
form of argument. No doubt Mr. Wilkinson believes his mind 
to have been absolutely passive when his hand was writing de- 
scriptions of his wife’s drawings ; certainly they bear more traces 
of raised feelings than of active intellect. The question, however, 
is, as to absolute passivity of mind; and here, though unwilling to 
adopt his own measure of the deduction to be drawn, we cannot 
help thinking he deceives himself. If, as he supposes, it is 
merely a spirit guiding the hand, the mind may not only be pas- 
sive, but otherwise employed. Did Mr. Wilkinson ever try the 
experiment whether a spirit would use his arm to make connected 
revelations while the whole powers of his mind were otherwise 
occupied, say in extracting a square root by mental arithmetic? 
or if that be easy to him, something harder, something which 
should engross his whole recollection ; and that incessantly, for 
it is easy to draw flowers in the interstices of a mental process ; 
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many persons adorn their manuscripts with such things in the 
margins. The less skilful draw geometrical figures and flowers 
and sprigs, or rather perhaps what those who do not think them 
of angelic origin would conceive to be patterns for work on ladies’ 
collars ; the more advanced draw heads, figures, and landscapes, or 
even write a verse or two: and these things are done with every 
shade of volition, from conscious efforts at particular results to 
mere unconscious scrawling. Who has not been surprised at 
what he has thus made? who has not drawn faces not knowing 
how they would turn out, and given them their appropriate 
names after they were finished? Or take an analogous pheno- 
menon of every-day occurrence: how is it that when we wish to 
copy a certain thing, say a mere profile, we cannot succeed, but 
draw something more or less different from what we intend to 
draw, and which yet has a definite signification of its own? So 
far from there being any difficulty in the unpremeditated produc- 
tion of forms which shall have every degree of completeness and 
significance, it is, on the contrary, the highest triumph of the 
artist to be able to subject his hand and whole delineating powers 
to his own absolute control, to make a perfect portrait, or ex- 
actly to reproduce in words or colours his own inward concep- 
tion. Our whole life is made up of conscious and unconscious 
movement, the boundaries of which are often most intricately 
and perplexingly confused. 

Is all that part of the life of mind and heart which springs 
from sources beyond our discernment, that which seems the 
spontaneous flow of thought and impulse, to be referred to the 
direct dictation of an intermediate class of beings superior to 
ourselves? Mr. Wilkinson does not hesitate to claim for them 
all this common origin ; and maintains that 


“¢ All thoughts, all feelings, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame,” 


are the suggestions of spiritual beings either good or depraved. 
Indeed, the whole material world is, according to him, sustained 
and made manifest by their action. ‘Nothing in this world is 
produced or presented to view, or experienced, but by means of 
spiritual agency in the hands of the Almighty.” We ourselves 
are a field for the rival activity of angels and demons. It is in 
our power to pass judgment on these varied inspirations, to accept 
them or refuse them; and this process makes our lives. The 
theory is not new; in a more specific and detailed form, it was 
held by Origen, and is one of those purely speculative hypotheses 
which are scarcely amenable to the judgment. No doubt the 
supposition will explain the phenomena of unconscious action 
and untraceable suggestions. The theory of a living power, 
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whose limits are unknown, acting in a manner which is unintel- 
ligible, will solve, as far as it solves at all, most difficulties. If I 
choose to assert that the reason of the sap rising in trees is that 
an angel visits them in spring, and draws up their juices by ex- 
haling warm breath over their branches ; or if I agree with cer- 
tain nations that in an eclipse the sun is in danger of being de- 
voured by some fearful celestial monster,—who is to prove me 
wrong? It may be shown me that other explanations are more 
in harmony with ascertained facts of the universe, but it is still 
in my power to maintain that these things are as I say, and to 
complain bitterly of the want of faith in my assertions. No 
doubt spiritual life underlies the material universe; no doubt 
the universe stands and lives by the creative, and most will think 
by the ever freshly-flowing creative, energy of the Divine Mind ; 
it needs no messenger from Abraham’s bosom to tell us this, 
nor, if we believed it not sure, could his coming assure us of it : 
the question is, whether, as some of our modern mystics hold, 
this world is a sort of dull reflex of another, the same, yet differ- 
ent, according to the doctrine of types; or whether the sustain- 
ment of life and thought and material existence in this world is 
a work delegated to the personal efforts of a class of celestial 
functionaries ; and men, as it were, a set of discriminating French 
horns, on which any spirit may take his turn to try and play his 
own tune. 

Of this theory it may be observed, that if such power is 
given to angels and demons, it is at least very strictly limited ; 
and that it depends in very great measure, if not entirely, on 
ourselves, not only how we shall receive the suggestions of angels, 
but what suggestions the angels shall make to us. No one, we 
suppose, will deny that the mass of a man’s thoughts and im- 
pulses are in harmony with his character, and that even in sleep 
an idle and luxurious man dreams different dreams from one 
active and ambitious. The winged aspirations of Milton do not 
visit a sordid spirit; a man who has not studied mathematics 
makes not the prophetic guesses of Newton. Even the infantine 
Wilkinsons are so far in keeping with the rest of mankind, as 
to vent revelations “suited to their tender years.” The more 
accurately we observe, the more distinctly we see that things 
come to men in exact proportion to their capacity to receive 
them; and we may well, therefore, believe that the flow of 
thought and impulse is arranged in some definite connection 
with the ever-varied and ever-changing forms of character and 
intellectual capacity, as they vary with original organisation and 
subsequent training,—that they are bounded by definite laws, 
and not left to the direct and conscious industry of other beings 
of whose existence we are ignorant. Were it not so, the word 
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‘character’ would not possess a meaning. To suppose that per- 
sonal influence and effort, of all others the highest, should be 
employed as machinery for the production of our daily thoughts, 
seems to involve a waste of power very inconsistent with what 
else we know of the divine arrangements. By personal influence 
to guide man might be a task not unworthy of those far above 
him ; but it is not very possible to believe that to be the anony- 
mous manufacturer of all the thoughts, fancies, and impulses 
which flit through his heart and brain, whether awake or asleep, 
could afford scope for the activity of a higher class of beings. 
To appreciate what it would be, we must put ourselves in a cor- 
responding position. Animals have doubtless some degree of 
self-determining power. To train a dog is no bad exercise of the 
faculties ; but imagine what it would be for us to find an occu- 
pation in suggesting for his consideration such hints as, “ Bark ;” 
“Smell a rat ;”” “Chase a rabbit.” Would the most zealous advo- 
cate of this theory like to find his sphere of activity in dictating 
the dreams and waking thoughts of a growing litter of pigs? 

On the other hand, it is very possible that incidentally the 
lives of higher beings may influence us, just as men incidentally 
and unconsciously on both sides influence one another. We do 
not here discuss the question how far the radiating influence of 
the lives of higher beings than ourselves may affect us. It is pos- 
sible it may do so, as here we see the consequences of one man’s 
act flowing in ever-widening circles of untraceable influence upon 
other men; and none can say that there are not other beings 
whose actions unconsciously modify, in common with those of 
other men, the mental and moral atmosphere we breathe. Nei- 
ther do we here discuss the theory of occasional direct but con- 
cealed interference by suggestion from higher beings, though 
little disposed to believe in it, as loth to accept the idea of anony- 
mous personal influence. Still less do we enter upon the subject 
how the Holy Spirit of God visits the spirit of men, to warn, to 
purify, to comfort, to sustain, or to spire. We wish only to 
draw attention to the fact, that these are questions entirely dif- 
ferent from that we have been dilating on,—the hypothesis, that is, 
of universal spirit influence as the source of all our mental and 
moral activity ; and still more, from the more modern and special 
teaching of Mr. Wilkinson and his fellow-labourers, that a new 
era has arrived, in which spirits are to be self-revealed to us, and 
we are to receive the communications of recognised individual 
members of another world, and moreover, to receive from them 
not mere suggestions, but inspired knowledge of particular facts 
hitherto beyond our cognisance. Mr. Wilkinson presents him- 
self as one who has himself experienced such intercourse, and 
publishes the results for our benefit. Though such an inquiry 
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inevitably exposes us to the stigma which in the minds of these 
supernaturalists always attaches to the demand of any reason for 
a new belief, it is impossible to help inquiring on what ground Mr. 
Wilkinson bases his own convictions, and demands our confidence. 

When asked what induced him to give admission to the im- 
pression that the drawings and writings he describes came from 
his dead son, he tells us “it was too beautiful a thought not to 
be a true one.” “Not a few,” he says elsewhere, “have said that 
all they saw and heard was beautiful, and they only wished they 
could believe it to be true ; thus not recognising the great spiritual 
truth that all which is really beautiful must of necessity be true.” 
Do people really deceive themselves with such expressions? Are 
beautiful fancies existing facts? There is a sense in which the 
Beautiful is the True. Sir Edward Bulwer wrote them thus 
with capital initials, and maundered a good deal about them, 
some years ago; but he used the True in contradistinction to the 
Real. Did the Ulysses of Homer ever live? is the play of 
Cymbeline a proof that the things there related took place as 
there described? or are all the dreams of all the poets unreal, 
and only the dreams of Mr. Wilkinson true? When we ask on 
what grounds, however he himself may have been convinced, 
others are to give their assent to the reality of these things, we 
are desired to exercise a childlike faith. This we confess is a 
little irritating. Trust can only be reposed in persons. In 
whom is this childlike faith to be reposed? In Mr. Wilkinson, 
Mrs. Wilkinson, and the younger branches of the Wilkinson 
family. On their sound sense and discretion, the moral cer- 
tainty they can give us they are not self-deluded, rests the whole 
supposed revelation, if it is to be received as a matter of faith. 
On what grounds does this family circle arrogate so unlimited a 
confidence? The ancient Roman Church, grown gray in power, 
and crowned with mighty intellects, her annals starred with the 
names of saints and martyrs, makes the same demand, bids us 
trust her, and reap the fruits of faith. Do we deny her, to bend 
before every self-established communicant with the so-called 
spiritual world? Any man may be convinced that he has received 
a revelation ; it may approve itself to him by internal evidence 
which it is impossible for him to resist: but he cannot convey 
this certainty to another mind ; and the only way in which it can 
be accepted as a matter of faith, is by an implicit trust in the 
accuracy as well as the integrity of him who offers it. Such an 
acceptance is one independent of the judgment; we believe without 
inquiring. There is also an acceptance based upon the judgment. 
A revelation may be accompanied by external sigus appreciable 
by others than he who is the channel of it, and which by their 
character indicate a supernatural origin; the matter of it may 
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approve itself to the judgment from its accordance with existing 
intuitions, experience, and conviction; and furthermore, the 
judgment may and does pronounce also upon the character and 
moral and intellectual trustworthiness of the revealer. Practi- 
cally, we rely in part on the judgment, in part on the moral con- 
fidence excited by the person; and in the great revelation in 
which we trust, this confidence was inspired by the personal pre- 
sence, the life, and actions of Him who promulgated it, and the 
Life was at least no less a revelation than the teachings. Our 
faith can have no place in an anonymous revelation, or, what is 
much the same thing, one made by a person of whom we know 
nothing. 

The only new things in the present revelations, beyond the 
fundamental assumption on which they are based of direct per- 
sonal communications between spirits and men, are certain special 
facts, as that there is marriage in heaven, that beasts exist there 
in a certain way, that there are houses and flowers there, that 
little boys are taught by guardian-angels and wear purple tunics, 
&c.; and there are also certain other ideas previously more or less 
received, which are presumed to receive the confirmation of an 
unquestionable authority from the same source, as that the soul 
does not linger in the grave, that a man will issue in the next 
world as he has framed himself by his life here, &. On the pro- 
bable truth of the first class of special minutiz the judgment can 
form no opinion. There is a certain class of great revealed facts 
connected with man’s spiritual and moral nature, and the expe- 
rience of his life and heart, on which it can do so. It can say, or 
if unable to decide, it can learn by trial, whether the teaching be 
true that self-sacrifice is greater than self-seeking, activity than 
sloth, forgiveness than revenge, the spirit of trust than the spirit 
of suspicion. But on matters of fact not thus connected with our 
existing knowledge or capacities, it can say nothing. There may 
be a thousand conflicting statements among which it can make 
no choice whatever. That angels are in the habit of communi- 
cating with their fellows by means of horses and other creatures 
with scrolls in their mouths, who rise into existence for the 
nonce ; that a particular little boy resides in a particular little 
house, of which a drawing is furnished, and has his stage of 
spiritual advancement marked by the position of a cross on a 
ladder; that a man who was blind here to the attachment he has 
inspired may reciprocate it after he has become an angel; that 
there is an intermediate stage in the next world devoted to read- 
ing the Bible, under the superintendence of a tutorial angel,—on 
all these points it is impossible for the judgment to come to a 
conclusion. They may be true; trivial and impertinent as some 
of them seem, no man at least can prove them to be false ; but if 
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we are to believe them, it can only be by virtue of an unlimited 
confidence in the spirits from whom they are said to be derived, 
and in those who say they derive them from spirits. 

It is of importance too to observe that the kind of information 
professed to be obtained from these sources is not of the slightest 
use to men. A revelation of facts descriptive of a mode of exist- 
ence entirely different in kind from our own can neither exercise 
the intellect nor subserve the life. It cannot exercise the intellect, 
for no activity of mind can acquire it or test it, nor can we extend 
it one inch. It is a deposit of dead barren scraps of information, 
of which we are the passive recipients. It is a great thing for an 
astronomer to weigh a fixed star; but for an ignorant man to 
have the weights of every star in the heavens dictated to him 
would be of no profit to him. The divine providence has not 
hitherto made arrangements for gratifying the idle curiosity to 
which alone this kind of angelic information can minister ; and 
there seems to be every d-priori reason for believing that the 
original plan still remains adhered to, by virtue of which man is 
not supplied with ready-made knowledge through a process of 
dictation, but only furnished with the capacity and the materials 
for acquiring it. That the affections would find a solace in com- 
munications with the spirits of the dead, if such a privilege were 
accorded, we do not deny, and most men will regard with com- 
passion rather than rigour the weakness of a mother, too prone 
to believe that her dead child can whisper comfort across the 
grave, and confide his infantine experiences of heaven as freely 
as he did those of earth ; but it is not easy to extend the same 
indulgence to a man who makes his delusions the basis of a new 
philosophy, and the inauguration of a new religious era. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than the contrast between 
the importance attached by enthusiastic votaries to a belief in 
ghosts or spiritual communications, and the actual results at- 
tained even on their own showing. Mrs. Crowe, speaking of the 
reports of our future state, says, they “may perchance turn out 
to have a deeper interest for us than all those various questions, 
public and private, put together with which we are daily agitat- 
ing our minds.” How can this be? It is here we are living, 
not there; whatever may be the exact conditions of our future 
existence, we know what the grand ones are; we know that it is 
by our life here that we must be fitted to avail ourselves of the 
highest promises of that which is to come. And can any thing 
be more absurd than to say, that prying into its details a little 
before the time is of more importance to us than the study and 
practice of those things, our. conduct among which will practically 
influence our existence in that new world, perhaps for evermore ? 
What would Mrs. Crowe think of a farmer who should devote 
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himself to the study of Zadkiel’s Almanac for next year, and 
maintain that this was of far more importance than sowing his 
wheat now? 

This lady, unwilling to treat us as absolute disbelievers, re- 
proaches us with the lightness of our belief in ghosts. <A firmer 
confidence in them would give, she thinks, to our ideas of im- 
mortality certainty and definiteness. Now most of us are pretty 
well convinced of our immortality, and those who are not will 
hardly yield to the witness of ghosts. He, indeed, who has seen 
a person returned from the grave, and convinced himself that 
what he saw was an existent being, and neither a delusion nor 
a mere floating film or mechanical reproduction of a formerly- 
existing form,—such a man has gained a new certainty of the life 
beyond the grave of a particular person; but the evidence which, 
at present at least, can be furnished to men in general of the 
nature of such appearances is certainly not calculated to sup- 
ply them with any additional grounds of certainty. As to defi- 
niteness, ghosts at least have been wise enough not to attempt 
this. They are not communicative; and this is very much in 
their favour as compared with their friends the spirits and 
angels. They commit themselves much less. They very rarely 
speak at all; when they do, it is curtly, and without descend- 
ing to particulars. Few, if any, have carried the matter further 
than the celebrated ghost of Ficinus, who, having agreed with his 
friend Michael Mercato that he who died first should appear, if 
possible, and bear evidence to the other world, did so appear after 
death ; and galloping up to the door of his friend early in the 
morning, dressed in white, on a white horse, cried under his win- 
dow, “O Michael, O Michael! those things are true ;” and so 
rode away again at the gallop. Mercato did not profess to see 
more than the back of this ghost, riding fast; but the story is 
so picturesque that it finds universal credence, and we are gravely 
assured that Baronius, who tells it, was a man of great probity, 
and had it from Mercato’s grandson. Whether the grandson 
was a man of great probity does not appear, nor from whom he 
had it. But ghosts, though taciturn, vary in their behaviour ; 
and if we are to become disciples of Mrs. Crowe, and believe all 
that is reported of them, our ideas of the world we are hereafter 
to inhabit might be definite, but they would certainly be con-’ 
fused. Some of us that died of drowning are to remain wet 
through; others are to sit as torchlights on our graves,—a tedious 
and unprofitable way of spending eternity, so it seems at least ; 
others of us, again, can come out of our graves to enjoy the society 
of our lovers, and even carry back presents we receive into the 
sepulchre with us. We shall not rest, witnesses a German ghost 
(they have such odd notions, these German ghosts), unless we 
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pay our tobacconist’s bill, and return any magic-lantern slides 
we may have borrowed; it may make part of our amusement to 
throw hair-brushes at lieutenants; we may range the universe 
or be glebe adscripti, and only have the run of an old house, or 
pace up and down a tombstone. Some of us are in irons, some 
of us are headless. We may find our punishment within us; or, 
again, we may be condemned to the more orthodox hell, which 
the young Glasgow rake visited before his time, apparently fresh 
from the perusal of Vathek, and found his dead acquaintance 
playing loo and exercising their other favourite vices, each with 
a burning flame in his bosom. It is from want of consideration 
of this varied imformation, derivable from ghostly sources, Mrs. 
Crowe tells us, that ‘ when we are about to die we are seldom in 
a situation to do more than resign ourselves to what is inevit- 
able.” Seldom indeed ! 

Men have ever been familiar with the idea that the spirit does 
not rest with the body in the grave, but passes at once into new 
conditions of being. The opinion has gained adherence, and dis- 
putes the ground with the more material one that it rests in sleep 
with the body, to await one common day of awakening and judg- 
ment; and so confused are the common impressions on the sub- 
ject, that you may hear a clergyman, in a funeral sermon, delibe- 
rately giving expression to both in one discourse, and telling you 
in the same breath that my lady lately deceased is a patient in- 
habitant of the tomb and a member of the angelic company. But 
the idea of uninterrupted life has so strong a hold on the affec- 
tions, which cannot bear the idea of even the temporary extinction 
of that which they cling to, that it has the instinctive adherence 
of almost every one who has felt deeply and stood face to face 
with death. Again, that heaven and hell are states, not places ; 
that the mind of itself can make a hell of heaven, and heaven of 
hell; and that the rebellious spirit brings “ within him hell and 
round about him,” 

“Nor from hell 

One step, no more than from himself, can fly 

By change of place ;”— 
these are not new lights of theday. Whatever a man may choose 
to imagine or believe to be revealed as to future conditions of 
existence, yet that sin can bring its own punishment, and that 
the spirit can find room within itself for terrors too awful to con- 
template, and joys ineffable, are truths within the actual experi- 
ence of many. We can but smile, then, at the idle boast which 
affirms that we owe these ideas to the reappearance of the dead 
and the penetration of spirit-seers. And when the advocates of 
these new sources of information claim such accordant testimony 
as they may afford on these and similar points as proof of the 
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truth of what they tell us, is it not pretty clear that they are 
availing themselves—some consciously, others unconsciously—of 
previously existing impressions, especially as they diverge in the 
most wonderful way when they come to details? Whom are we 
to believe—St. Theresa, with her hosts of Jesuits treading the 
courts of heaven in white garments, with floating banners ; Jacob 
Behmen, with his cosmical revelations, his ‘Yea and Nay,’ and 
his seven principles or ‘ Mothers of Existence ;? Swedenborg, with 
his picturesque imagery and his profound thoughts shaped in de- 
lusive forms ; or some one of a host of others, down to the more 
shallow and vulgar seers and rappers of modern America, all 
alike making demands upon our faith? The ancient mystics 
had some claim to our admiration and respect in the merciless 
self-denial, the devoted self-abnegation, or the tasked thought 
through which they strove to penetrate ‘to the sphere of central 
illumination ; ; but the wind is tempered to the shorn capacities 
of the modern lamb. The royal road to supernatural knowledge 
is open indeed, where every one may run who can only hold a 
pen in his hand. The more ignorant one is of what other men 
know, the more important it is to be enlightened in matters 
of which they are ignorant. He who has every thing else to 
learn, is the most intent upon being well informed on disem- 
bodied spirits ; another, who finds natural science hard, believes 
his Maker has confided to him, without any effort of his own, an 
instinctive short-cut to the symbolic meanings of the universe, 
and rushes into types and anti-types: the devil himself cannot 
spell well, and the angels dictate bad grammar. But this know- 
ledge is not always to be trusted. Apart from all the chances of 
error among the interpreters, it seems the spirits themselves are 
not to be implicitly confided in; we are warned against lying 
spirits, and a taste for mischief is not confined to the flesh.* 
Some, we are gravely told, can only give you back your own 
preconceived answer to a question; nor can we help suspecting 
that this reasonable limitation applies to them all. The strong 
sense of the danger of an opening to disorder which appears in 

* We have heard a story which sets the occasional mendacity of spirits in @ 
strong light. A lady visiting at a house where two of the children were remark- 
able for their command of spiritual intercourse, had in some way or other made 
her absence desirable to these young people. It was accordingly revealed to 
them that her husband was ill in London, and required her immediate presence. 
The lady, possibly from the very fact. of her being a believer, possessed more faith 
in the constitution of her husband than in the competency of the seers; she stayed 
quietly where she was, and listened with incredible calmness to fresh revelations 
of the worst aggravation of his symptoms. Soon a letter arrived to say he then 
was and had been perfectly well. On this news being subinitted to the juve- 
nile seers, they were not the least discomposed, but cried, “Q, it’s that horrid 
Lord Byron again ; he’s always coming and telling us some flam or other.” Per- 
haps the children were mistake Nn; if not, the punishment of the author of Don Juan 
in the next world has been heavy indeed. 

D 
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the more candid of these writings is itself an evidence, if one 
were needed, of the closeness with which imposture and char- 
latanism tread on the heels of delusion. 

If these so-called revelations are based on fact, and not the 
echoes of the intelligence of the revealers, varying with themselves 
and the age in which they live, a curious question suggests itself 
as to what has become of the devil. He was well known in the 
middle ages, and far more familiar with us than the angels; was 
constantly seen about till quite lately, and had abundance of 
avowed disciples. Why do we never hear of him now? and 
what has become of his well-accredited imps, his witches, and 
the grotesque faces he used to pull? He can’t be dead, for prac- 
tically he is as active as ever. Can any sufficient reason be given 
for his having retired so completely from the boards of the super- 
natural theatre ? 

As to the religious tone which prevails in the two works we 
have selected, we do not wish to question the sincerity and piety 
of the minds that have dictated these revelations to themselves, 
or doubt that they are published from a conscientious sense of 
their importance, and the duty of making them known,—a duty 
which, to the authoress of the Angel’s Message, it would be un- 
fair to doubt was a painful and difficult one. But they do not 
fill up the promises with which they are preluded. There is in 
them nothing of that power with which a mere mortal endowed 
with genius lays bare the secrets of our hearts, and the true 
sources of our sins and our consolations, gives a new application 
to old principles, and a fresh hold to old truths. If these spirits 
and angels were to preach from our pulpits, we should listen to 
them with the respect and attention a sermon always commands : 
but we should not wish to sit under them habitually ; we should 
shrink a little from a certain tone of sentimental familiarity. 
They enjoin the love of God and love of man with feeble ejacu- 
latory eloquence, and dilate on the attributes of the Divine Being 
with mild insipid enthusiasm. There is a certain frothiness of 
devotional sentiment about them ; the great lessons of the Great 
Master are réchauffé, and served up tepid: truths divine come 
any thing but mended from their tongues. 

Scepticism is a word used for two very different attitudes of 
mind: for the temper which is unwilling to give its adhesion to 
any but the most definitely ascertainable certainties, and hangs 
long, perhaps ever, in doubt whether to believe or not in asserted 
truths. This is the scepticism of the intellect. But there is an- 
other, and one which justifies the odium which attaches to the 
word, that of the heart,—the scepticism which cannot rest in 
personal confidence when certainties are hidden from its eyes ; 
which must have sight, and cannot walk by faith; which, accord- 
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ing to the characteristics of the minds in which it prevails, here 
grasps a negative, and there gives the welcome of unlimited cre- 
dulity to the most unbased affirmatives. We have said of the 
demand which the spirit-seers make upon our faith for the ac- 
ceptance of their revelations, that if we are to exercise faith in the 
matter, it must be a personal trust in the seers themselves. But 
they don’t exactly mean to demand this,—what they really ask is, 
that we should have faith in asserted facts independently of the 
evidence ; they misuse the word, and simply under its sanction 
implore us to be credulous. It is curious to see these new re- 
vealers of hidden things declaiming against science and a scien- 
tific age. It is a scientific age; and they are themselves the 
most remarkable proof of it, and the worst example of its worst 
tendencies. It is the worst tendency of too exclusive a devotion 
to science, that it tends to blind us to the truths of the heart, and 
leads us to rely too exclusively upon truths of the perceptions and 
the intellect ; and what is it but ashallow hungering after tangible 
certainties which leads men to ask for a knocking at the table 
to convince them their dead relatives yet live, and movements of 
the elbow, or the whispered words of an angel, to assure them of 
the love of God and the beauty of holiness,—which leads them to 
“peep and botanise” on the grave, and to mistake in their eager 
credulity the pale meteors of the night for the shining through 
of the coming morning ? 

Not that any one with a heart to feel, or an imagination to 
be moved, can in his deeper moods look with other than earnest 
solicitude, with awe and profound stirrings of the emotions, into 
the life that lies beyond, but we know not how close to this; 
which must soon receive ourselves, and into which has already 
passed so much that seemed very part of our own being; whose 
gates have been so often washed with our tears, and from whose 
silence we have so passionately implored a sign. So passionately 
and so unavailingly! For there are times when faith is weak, 
and the heart yearns for knowledge ; when it seems to us as if all 
hopes and fears were bound up around the insupportable longing 
for one gleam, however brief, of certainty to shine through the 
darkness. We know there is no answer to this cry, day by day 
climbing after the wings of death from many a desolated home. 
But is it meant to be indulged ? is what is denied to this supplica- 
tion to be granted to a cold—and what we may even call, as it is 
sometimes manifested, a prurient—curiosity ? It is sometimes the 
hardest trial of human nature to rest upon the silence of God; but 
is it better to do so, or to seek consolation in rapping of tables? We 
have seen a woman gray with grief and years, who, having lost 
her children in early life, refused to leave her chamber, and de- 
voted herself to the perusal of all the books which should solve 
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the question of immortality, and give her a certainty that those 
she had lost yet lived. She pored incessantly in her solitary life 
over metaphysics and philosophy ; and the suns of many years 
rose on eyes quenched in tears, and a spirit in which hope gained 
no fresh ground against despair. Yet such an intellectual re- 
search is at least nobler than the shallowness which finds its cer- 
tainty in its own or others’ delusions, and exchanges the broad 
support of personal trust in the divine character for the feeble 
sustainment of these self-styled revelations, and will rather ask 
questions from some Transatlantic impostor than from the hopes 
and the affections implanted in our own hearts. We make no 
protest against the due acceptance of new facts. We assert of 
nothing in our relations to the spiritual world that it is impos- 
sible. Where there is truth, it is great, and will prevail. We 
desire only that facts should be de alt with as facts, and rigidly 
investigated. It is enough to say, as Lord Bacon says of the 
learning upon angels and spirits, that it is not deficient in 
quantity, “ but may rather be challenged in many of the writers 
thereof as fabulous and fantastical.” What we protest against is 
the summons to acquiesce without evidence,—the confusion be- 
tween moral faith and unfounded belief; we protest against cre- 
dulity and the scepticism which allies itself so closely with it. 
We do but repeat what was said of old to those who distrusted 
the Son of Man, and asked for a miracle,—that it is the spirit of 
a faithless generation which seeks after a sign. And we cannot 
avoid here alluding to one almost universal feature of this class 
of writings, as another indication of mistrustfulness: this is, the 
excessive importance assigned to the letter of detached passages 
of Scripture, and the notion that if you get a bit of the Bible, 
you must be right, though you sever its connection and twist it 
from its meaning. Bibliolatry, like all other idolatry, is the off- 
spring of a want of trust in higher things; and it is pitiable to 
see men, instead of striving to penetrate to the real meaning and 
true significance of the great record of God’s dealings with man, 
hanging texts about their souls as if they were bladders, which 
could float them through the sea of doubts and uncertainties in 
which we struggle. 

In the great and awful questions which have ever perplexed 
the human soul,—the conditions of the hereafter, and the prospect 
of the disencumbered spirit,—the attitude of trustful patience 
best becomes a man. It may be that some light will be given 
us in this direction even here, that some portion of the present 
field of our intuitions may be included within that of the in- 
tellect ; and no man will wisely turn away from new light, if it 
only be light ; but he who has observed how often in the history 
of the world such hopes have been disappointed, and how often 
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false gleams have misled mankind, will be slow to believe that 
the curtain can be withdrawn; and though willing to receive at 
their full value any ascertained facts with which he comes in 
contact, will rather choose to use his ignorance aright than to 
harass himself with fruitless efforts to vestigate problems which 
both @ priori considerations and the experience of men lead him 
to believe are, for the present at least, beyond his solution. We 
repeat, that it is not to any special belief in particular phenomena 
we object : a man may have convincing evidence to his own mind 
for the appearance of ghosts, or the phenomena of clairvoyance, 
possibly even for the communications of spirits; but what we 
assail is, the spirit of distrust in the divine arrangements for the 
future, which displays itself in a pursuit after such things so 
eager as to overbalance the judgment; the faithless enthusiasm 
which snatches at these unascertained molecules of fact as if 
they alone gave certainty, and were the true dependence for the 
mind,—as if by such slender and ill-knitted threads as these we 
hung suspended over the abyss of doubt and despair. We con- 
trast the mind of a man who in the darkness submits to it, and 
feels his way along, in patient confidence that the night will pass, 
with that of one who snatches the flints from the ground, and 
strives to dispel the blackness by the evanescent sparks he can 
strike out,—the temper of him who when cast on the great sea, 
and the waters go over him, trusts the innate buoyancy of his 
frame and the sustaining power of the water, and thus floats 
in self-command upon the surface, with that of another, who 
snatches for support at every straw and fragment that floats 
within his reach. 

We may well retort the reproach of those who claim a: spe- 
cial interest in things spiritual. It is sometimes out of slowness 
to perceive what lies close around us that we go far to seek its 
imaginary likeness ; like one who studies the affections in novels 
instead of exercising them in his home. Are we not all spirits 
in the flesh? Is not this world full enough of spiritual pheno- 
mena and spiritual realities? Are we, the units of homes, the 
citizens of states,—we who have the poor ever with us, and who 
recognise ourselves and one another as the children of God,—are 
we so destitute of spiritual society, that we are driven to accept 
as a momentous addition to our knowledge these geometrical 
flower-drawings, nice little sermons, and cottage architecture of a 
little boy out of the body? Grant all his mixture of pretty filial 
tenderness, angelic Sunday-school teaching, and pleasant interest 
in heavenly toys, his lambs and golden ships with sails of purple 
silk, to be true, what does it advantage us? Our spiritual life is 
here ; and it better becomes us to attend to it, and eat the bread 
of faith appointed for us, than to be hanging about the gates of 
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the other world, stretching out our hands for eleemosynary scraps 
of information as to how life is conducted there. 

And yet these people do claim to be the exponents of a re- 
velation which in some special sense they call spiritual. They, 
of whose position it is the very essence that they are discontented 
and unsatisfied with such revelations as the Eternal Spirit makes 
to the spirit of man, each man for himself in the silence of his 
own heart, as he is fitted to receive it for his own guidance, and 
only in its operation on his life and as transmitted through its 
operation in moulding his spirit capable of influencing other 
men ; they, whose very distinction it is to require something dif- 
ferent from this,—something they can see and hear,—who seek 
proof for the senses, and insist that the spiritual intercourse on 
which they pride themselves shall come through material vehicles, 
and be appreciable to the eye, the hand, or under its most refined 
conditions be whispered to the intellect ! 

It is a fact which ghost and spirit seers have too little con- 
sidered, that it is the most spiritual minds which really concern 
themselves the least with external and sensible manifestations of 
things spiritual. The consciousness of their own hearts suffices 
them. They need not to go out of themselves, or to look beyond 
their living fellow-men, to be sensible of, and even to be op- 
pressed with, the vast significance, the ever-present reality, of that 
inner world in which our truest and deepest life lies hidden, and 
which the material universe, and the machinery of external life, 
cover, as the flame of the lamp covers the changes of the ele- 
ments on which it feeds and by which it lives. The man from 
whom the secrets of his own heart are hidden, who has never 
felt profoundly that he himself is a living spirit, may put futile 
questions to the unanswering dead, and invoke the world-worn 
necromantic nostrum in some modern shape to solve his doubts 
and satisfy a vain curiosity. It is as if one in the valley should 
search with a telescope whether the wind blows on the mountain- 
top: he who stands there and feels it on his face is the better 
informed. Some men at least have known that there is such 
a thing as a spiritual influence on the human heart; and men 
who have been thus privileged will not confound knowledge about 
spirits with spiritual wisdom. Comparatively they will care little 
(even if they can be induced to believe it) that you may have such 
knowledge dictated to you by sitting passively with a pen in the 
hand, and that after a course of spirals your elbow and wrist will 
diverge into detailed information as to another state of existence. 

History bears witness that the nations of the deepest spiritual 
convictions have least concerned themselves to discover or invent 
an airy world of spirit-life outside their own. The light Greek 
peopled the universe with finer existences than his own. Wood 
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and mountain, sea and sounding shore, the streams and sloping 
pastures, were thronged and haunted by thin ethereal forms of 
beauty, the pregnant offspring of his wonder and his quick out- 
ward working fancy. In high heaven he set the gods, corporeal 
deities, and gave a person and a life to every passion. All spi- 
ritual things froze in his hands into cold crystalline forms, like 
a glittering fretwork of ice along the side of running water. 
It was not ‘love of beauty, creative - imagination, and subtle intel- 
lectual perception alone that made him figure love as a winged 
boy, and give to the sharp torments of remorse the shapes of 
women armed with scourges ; it was an activity in these faculties 
disproportioned to his inner sense of the depth and reality of the 
things on which they laid hold. He was aware of, but was not 
absorbed into, that inner world in which they are realities,— 


‘¢The passion and the life whose fountains are within.” 


It was a vividness of imaginative perception outbalancing the 
apprehension of feeling and experience. What nation has sur- 
passed the Greek in subtle and refined speculations as to the 
nature of the soul, or turned so steady, keen, and scrutinising 
an eye on the profoundest recesses of our mental existence ? 
Your modern seer loves to call Plato to witness to what his new 
supernatural informants have confided to him. 


But the Hebrew, of a deeper, sombrer cast, whose character 
made him the fitting recipient of the great rev elation that God is 
one and a Spirit,—poetic in temperament rather than in intellect, 
—could not escape the dread depths of his own nature, and found 
something there so awful and so real, that he was never tempted 
to make spiritual life the plaything of his fancy or the whetstone 
of his intellect. What the other looked outwards for, he felt within ; 
the future, into which the other gazed so eagerly, he looked on 
with indifferent eye. The Athenian mind, straining on the highest 
wing of intellectual aspiration, grasped at some safe conviction 
of immortality as at a glorious yet half-elusive vision. The Jew 
rested on hope, or even with singular apathy passed the question 
by; and this probably arose, in part at least, from the fullness 
of the significance he gave to this present life, and the sense of 
immediate dependence and consciousness of actual intercourse 
so prominent in the Old Testament. He who wrote the eighty- 
eighth psalm, with its terrible expression of the suffering of spi- 
ritual destitution, and its passionate implorings for present resti- 
tution on this side the grave, had too deep a concern with what 
now is to be busy with what lay beyond it, and needed to clear 
his spiritual eye no help from Seeress of Prevorst, angel Wil- 
kinson, and that class of informants : 


“O Lord God of my salvation, I have cried day and night before thee : 
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Let my prayer come before thee: incline thine ear unto my cry ; 

For my soul is full of troubles : and my life draweth nigh unto the 
grave. 

I am counted with them that go down into the pit: Iam as a man 
that hath no strength : 

Free among the dead, like the slain that lie in the grave, whom 
thou rememberest no more: who are out of remembrance, and they 
are cut off from thy hand. 

Thou hast laid me in the lowest pit, in darkness, and in the deeps. 

Thy wrath lieth hard upon me: and thou hast afflicted me with all 
thy waves 

I am shut up and I cannot come forth. My sight faileth for very 
trouble : Lord, I have called daily upon thee, I have stretched forth my 
hands unto thee. 

Wilt thou show wonders to the dead? shall the dead arise and 
praise thee? .... 

Shall thy lovingkindness be declared in the grave? or thy faith- 
fulness in destruction ¢ 

Shall thy wonders be known in the dark? and thy righteousness 
in the land of forgetfulness ? 

But unto thee have I cried, O Lord ; and in the morning shall my 
prayer prevent thee. 

Lord, why castest thou off my soul? why hidest thou thy face 
from me ?” 


He who wrote thus, had learned in his anguish a truth which 
lies too often hidden from these people, who are so eager to pull 
down the heavens into our mortal sphere. He knew, he felt, 
that spiritual things are spiritually discerned. The soul that 
can sympathise, however faintly, with his experience, is not likely 
to become engrossed with the floriculture, the architecture, and 
the costume of the future world; even the classification of the 
angels does not interest it. Deeper things of the spirit than 
these are part of its every-day life. 





Art. II.—MR. GLADSTONE’S HOMER AND THE 
HOMERIC AGE. 
Studies on Homer and the Homerie Age. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, D.C.L., M.P. for the University of Oxford. 3 vols. 
Oxford, 1858. 


Is there any necessary connection between the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the profoundest achievements in 
the walks of Greek and Roman literature? To one holder of 
that office we owe the Inquiry into the Credibility of the Early 
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Roman History; from another we have just received the Studies 
on Homer and the Homeric Age. In the case of Sir Cornewall 
Lewis, indeed, we find nearly the same qualities displayed in 
the historian and the financier. There is the same rigid and 
conscientious attention to detail, the same solid judgment, the 
same lack of imagination, the same tendency to be slightly 
ponderous and prosy. Every one respects Sir Cornewall Lewis, 
every one may profit by him; but few, we imagine, ever found 
themselves lifted to any very ethereal flights by either his 
writings or his oratory. Grave hardworking matters of fact 
are all that he allows himself in either capacity. Surely no- 
body but he would, when discussing the tale of the Horatii and 
Curiatii, have gone to the Registrar-General to find out the 
exact proportion of triple births in England and Wales, or have 
ransacked ancient history and the records of modern criminal 
courts to learn whether there is any authentic case of a brother 
murdering his sister. Mr. Gladstone is a spirit of another order. 
If there could be such a thing as a poetical budget, it is from 
him that we should look for it. Indeed, something like an ima- 
ginative budget the world has seen from him already. Whe- 
ther the extent of his research equals that of Sir G. C. Lewis, 
we have no means of judging. But, within his own circle, his 
care and minuteness, his diligent attention to every word and 
touch, are such as Sir Cornewall Lewis himself cannot surpass. 
Moreover, while Sir Cornewall Lewis seems to have absolutely 
no imagination, Mr. Gladstone is gifted with a great deal. Now 
this is a difference which cuts both ways. If Mr. Gladstone 
sometimes fails of Sir G. C. Lewis’s cautious and sober judg- 
ment, whole worlds of thought are opened to him in return, 
from which we should suppose that Sir G. C. Lewis was hope- 
lessly shut out. Mr. Gladstone has tried minute historical cri- 
ticism, and we do not think he has succeeded in it. Sir G. C. 
Lewis has not attempted that higher line of criticism in which 
Mr. Gladstone has achieved such brilliant success, and we feel 
sure that he has acted wisely in not attempting it. It is not for 
us to divine what these right honourable personages may think 
of one another, except when they tell us within the walls of 
Parliament. but, @ priori, we should certainly imagine that 
Sir G. C. Lewis must be tempted to look upon his predecessor 
as irreclaimably flighty and romantic; while we fear that Mr. 
Gladstone must now and then be inclined to despise his suc- 
cessor as a dull prosaic antiquarian, who might, indeed, suftice 
to grope out an illegible inscription, but to whom Homer and 
all the Homerids may rhapsodize for ever in vain. 

Mr. Gladstone’s is a very great, but it is withal a very un- 
equal work. It would be an honourable result of a life spent 
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in learned retirement. As the work of one of our first orators 
and statesmen, it is altogether marvellous. Not, indeed, that 
Mr. Gladstone’s two characters of scholar and statesman have 
done aught but help and strengthen one another. His long 
experience of the world has taught him the better to appre- 
ciate Homer’s wonderful knowledge of human nature; the 
practical aspect of his writings, the deep moral and political 
lessons which they convey, become a far more true and living 
thing to the man of busy life than they can ever be to the mere 
recluse student. And perhaps his familiarity with the purest 
and most ennobling source of inspiration may have had some 
effect in adorning Mr. Gladstone’s political oratory with more 
than one of its noblest features. He is really not unlike the 
Achilleus of his own story. He may at least say with equal 
vigour, 

ExOpoc yap por Keivoc, dum ‘Aidao rvAnow, 

bc x’ Erepoy perv Kev0et evi gpeciv, dddo O& Bale. 


What strikes one more than any thing else throughout Mr. 
Gladstone’s volumes is the intense earnestness, the loftiness of 
moral purpose, which breathes in every page. He has not taken 
up Homer as a plaything, nor even as a mere literary enjoy- 


ment. To him the study of the Prince of Poets is clearly a 
means by which himself and other men may be made wiser and 
better. Here lies an immeasurable distance between him and 
a purely literary critic like Colonel Mure. Indeed, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s morality, pure and noble as it is, is, we think, somewhat 
overwrought. It sometimes degenerates into asceticism, some- 
times into over-scrupulosity. So, in the more purely intellec- 
tual portions of his inquiry, we can easily recognise that same 
over-subtlety with which his censors reproach him in his 
speeches. Every where minute, every where ingenious, he often 
attempts to prove too much, and to find meanings in Homer 
of which Homer certainly never dreamed. In short, every one 
of the noblest qualities which adorn, every one of the defects 
which mar, the political portraiture of the most earnest and 
eloquent of living statesmen, is to be found transferred in all 
its fullness to the Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age. 

In one point at least of his subject, and that the greatest of 
all, Mr. Gladstone certainly stands unrivalled. In his pages 
Homer has, for the first time for many centuries, had full jus- 
tice done to him. The assertion may seem strange, after Homer 
has so long been alike the text-book of school-boys and the 
delight of maturer scholars; but it is true, after all, that Mr. 
Gladstone has been the first to teach us to admire Homer as 
we ought. He claims for him, and that most justly, a place 
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differing not only in degree but in kind, from all subsequent 
authors. He is the first of poets, to whom Dante and Shake- 
_ speare alone could ever be seriously compared, and who is set 
above them by the fact of his being the first in time, with every 
thought native and unborrowed. He is, moreover, not only a 
poet, but, indirectly at least, he is a historian, a moralist, and 
a divine; he is our sole witness to the events, the manners, 
and the creed of Greece in her heroic age. Yet, as Mr. Glad- 
stone truly complains, for ages past men have not learned to 
draw the proper line between him and all who came after him. 
They have not even learned to come to the fountain-head, and 
quaff for themselves at the true fount of inspiration. Men’s 
ideas of the Homeric age are largely drawn, not from Homer 
himself, but from modern descriptions or compendiums, or at 
best from the later Greek and Latin writers. The popular 
conception of the Homeric characters is derived, not so much 
from Homer himself, as from poets like Virgil and Euripides, 
who treat Homeric subjects in a non-Homeric manner, and in 
whose hands the spirit of the heroic age, and the likeness of 
the individual heroes, is utterly defaced and degraded. The 
school-boy reads Homer as his first Greek poet; but he does 
not read through the Iliad and Odyssey, and, if he did, he 
would be incapable of appreciating their full depth and great- 
ness. In the Universities Homer is strangely neglected for the 
tragedians. In general life many a man keeps up some know- 
ledge of Latin literature and Latin poets ; while if he has ever 
acquired any real acquaintance with those of Greece, he has 
altogether let it slip. In the very assembly where Mr. Glad- 
stone holds so distinguished a place, it is quite regular to quote 
the heartless and egotistical talk of the “ pius Aineas,” while 
one word of the living oratory of Achilleus spoken in his own 
tongue would be at once cried out against as a breach of order. 
That unhappy habit, continued in blind imitation of medieval 
practice, by which we begin education with the artificial lite- 
rature of Rome, instead of going at once to the fountain-head 
of immortal Greece, has done infinite damage to Homeric and 
to all Hellenic study. Mr. Gladstone himself has not escaped. 
The example of many previous scholars, confirmed by the 
authority of Bishop Thirlwall and Mr. Grote, has fully esta- 
blished the practice of calling the Greek gods by their own 
names, instead of those of the analogous Italian deities; yet 
Mr. Gladstone goes back to the exploded fashion of calling Zeus 
Jupiter, and Athene Minerva. He disapproves of the practice, 
but he does it all the same. Now really nothing is more fatal 
than this. In the first place it is simply a blunder. It is con- 
founding two distinct and very different religions. There is 
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just as much and just as little reason for calling Zeus Jupiter as 
there is for calling him Woden or Brahma. And the practice 
is utterly inconsistent with what Mr. Gladstone so specially 
seeks after, the separation of the Homeric poems from all later 
and inferior literature. Mars, Venus, Vulcan, are thoroughly 
vulgarised, so are Jupiter and Juno somewhat less completely. 
But the real Olympian gods remain untouched. Poetasters do 
not scribble about Ares and Aphrodite ; penny-a-liners do not 
dub the village blacksmith Hephaistos; nor does any sportsman 
that we ever heard of call his pointer after Bo@mis Toztvia"Hpn. 
Mr. Gladstone, of all men, was bound to keep the Homeric 
Olympos pure from the introduction of what are practically 
degrading nicknames. So, in rescuing the hero of Ithaca from 
the calumnies of Virgil, we would also rescue his name from 
the perversions of Latin tongues. U/ysses may pass, and wel- 
come, as the cruel and crafty sinner of the Aneid, but let us 
keep uninjured in name as well as in character the true and 
brave and wise Achaian hero, the divine Odysseus of Homer. 
Mr. Gladstone scarcely enters at all into what is called the 
“ Homeric controversy.” He assumes, and we think quite fairly 
as regards all the main points, that the controversy exists no 
longer ; that the matter has been set at rest by the unanswer- 
able arguments of Colonel Mure. It shows, indeed, how truly 
Mr. Gladstone may complain of Homer being imperfectly un- 
derstood, when the critics of one age undertook to run him 
down, ana the critics of the next thought it a great exploit to 
tear him in pieces. How little could men have understood the 
epic art of Homer, how little could they have entered into the 
wonderful dramatic power by which every individual character 
is clearly conceived and consistently maintained from Alpha of 
the Iliad to Omega of the Odyssey, when they looked upon the 
poems as mere fortuitous asscmblages of detached ballads! It 
is to the honour of British common sense that these notions 
were never very prevalent among us, and that it is by British 
scholarship that they have been finally overthrown. Mr. Grote, 
though a partial unbeliever, raised a vigorous protest against 
the worst forms of unbelief. Colonel Mure and Mr. Gladstone 
have done the business more effectually, and have cast the 
whole wretched theory to the winds. It is impossible to go 
through the works of these two great scholars without feeling 
more and more convinced that the old critics of Alexandria 
were more skilful in their art than the modern critics of Ger- 
many. ‘They have restored to us the living personal Homer, 
the first of bards and the first of sages, the painter of the whole 
life of heroic Greece, the man who drew Achilleus and Odysseus, 
Penelope and Helen, and who peopled Olympos with the grand 
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assemblage of deities created after the likeness of man. They 
have re-established the orthodox Homeric faith. We have 
again our Homer, the author of the Jliad and Odyssey, and of 
the Iliad and Odyssey only, with his works handed down to us 
in a state of purity little inferior to that of any other portion 
of the ancient literature of Hellas. 

‘But while Mr Gladstone has done no more than justice in 
asserting for Homer his place at the head of the pcets of all 
ages, and in claiming for him a paramount authority as the 
sole trustworthy expounder of the heroic life of Greece, we 
cannot but think that he goes a great deal too far in the 
amount of positive historical credit which he allows him. We 
must here appeal from the finance-minister of the coalition to 
the finance-minister of Lord Palmersion. We ask of the right 
honourable baronet the member for the Radnor boroughs, 
whether he is willing to accept the Iliad as a substantially 
true metrical chronicle? For the right honourable gentleman 
the member for Oxford University seems really to look on it 
very nearly in that light. Now we confess to being a little less 
sceptical than Sir Cornewall Lewis, though we cannot boast 
of quite the same amount of faith as Mr. Gladstone. The case 
seems to us to be this. Homer is a very high historical au- 
thority in a certain sense. We have no doubt that his heroic 
ave is areal age. It is drawn with all the simplicity and art- 
lessness of a picture from the life. Homer describes the sort 
of scenes which he had seen himself and had heard of from his 
father. No doubt he describes the heroic life in its best 
colours; but it is still a real life and not an imaginary one. 
In a conscious and reflecting age a writer may, by a combina- 
tion of antiquarian knowledge and poetical genius, produce a 
vivid picture of an age long past. But such a picture smells of 
the lamp ; it requires an historical student either to produce or 
thoroughly to enter into it. Or, again, a great poet may pro- 
duce a grand picture out of an utterly fictitious tale, with no 
reproduction of any age in particular. The former has been at 
least the aim of writers like Scott and Bulwer. The latter is 
exemplified in Shakespeare’s King Lear. Now nothing is plainer 
than that the Iliad belongs to neither of these classes. We 
cannot predicate of Homer ‘either knowlec Ige or ignorance. He 
simply sets before us the life which he himself lived, described 
doubtless in its fairest and noblest aspect, but still essentially 
the real life of his own time. For all points of archeology, all 
customs, forms of government, modes of religious belief, we 
refer to Homer with unshaken faith. And, if we accept him 
as an authority at all, it clearly follows that we must, with Mr. 
Gladstone, accept him as a paramount authority, differing in 
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kind from all others. For he alone is a direct witness; every 
one else speaks at secondhand. 

But this is quite a different matter from following Mr. Glad- 
stone in his whole length of accepting Homer, as he actually 
seems to do, as a real historical authority, if not on the level of 
Thucydides, at any rate on that of Herodotus. To justify us 
in this we need something like corroborative evidence, some- 
thing like testimony to the time when he lived, and the means 
of information which he possessed. But such corroborative 
testimony utterly fails us) We know nothing either of Homer 
or of the Homeric heroes except from Homer himself. We 
have no kind of chronology, no means of judging what interval 
elapsed between the events and the bard who commemorated 
them. He may, as a boy, have seen Odysseus as an old man, 
or he may have conceived Odysseus as living centuries before 
himself. We cannot tell one way or another. Mr. Gladstone 
himself has shown how little the ofo. viv Bporoi eiou proves 
either way. Now, in either case, we may be sure that Homer 
would in his picture of Odysseus faithfully represent the man- 
ners and feelings of his own time, whether his own time was 
really the time of Odysseus or not. Such is invariably the 
case with a purely native and wnlearned poetry. In either case 
he is equally great as a poet, equally valuable as an archwo- 
logical witness. But the two cases supposed make simply all 
the difference as to his strictly historical credit. We are, in 
fact, not in a position to judge. We have no means of cross-ex- 
amining our witness. We can neither accept nor reject his story. 

Analogy may indeed help us a little. Homer gives us a 


poetical account of events of which we have no historical re- . 


cord. Now other ages have produced poetical or romantic 
accounts of events of which we do know the real history. In 
these cases we commonly find a certain substratum of fact, but 
the whole is enveloped with fictitious details. A few leading 
persons, a few leading events, are still preserved, but the creat 
bulk of the tale is fabulous. The names of Attila and Theodoric 
may be just discovered, and no more, in the old Teutonic ro- 
mances. There is an Arthur and a Charlemagne of history, an 
Arthur and a Charlemagne of romance. Of the Arthur of his- 
tory we can only say, that he was a British prince, who re- 
sisted the English invaders. In Geoffrey of Monmouth, he 
performs exploits rather in the style of the Seven Champions 
of Christendom. Of the Charlemagne of history, thanks to 
Eginhard and the Capitularies, we know far more than of 
many much more recent potentates. But the Charlemagne of 
romance, with his adventures at Constantinople and Jerusalem, 
is quite another person from the Charles who beheaded the 
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Saxons, and was crowned by Pope Leo at Rome. Whenever 
we have the opportunity of judging in such cases, we find that 
there is a nucleus of truth, but so overlaid by fiction, that, 
without external help, it is impossible to distinguish the two. 

We have here taken an analogy very unfavourable to 
Homer, but one which we think justifies us in assuming that 
the Homeric poems do contain some portion of true history. 
We cannot fancy that they are less trustworthy than the ro- 
mances of Charlemagne and Arthur. It is highly probable that 
they are much more so. It is highly probable that Homer lived 
much nearer to the events which he records, and was much 
more regardful of truth in recording them. The chances are 
greatly in favour of the Homeric poems containing very much 
more historical truth than the medieval romances. But we 
are not in a position to measure the exact amount of truth. 
We cannot dogmatise either way. In the worst case we may 
be pretty sure there is some truth; in the best case we may 
be pretty sure there is a good deal of fiction. But we cannot 
say how much is truth and how much is fiction, except when 
we can find some external evidence, either to corroborate or to 
confute, or else when there is some internal evidence which 
carries with it an overwhelming conviction either of veracity 
or of falsehood. 

Now for some points of the Homeric story strong external 
evidence may be brought in corroboration. It is the fault of 
the school represented by Sir G. C. Lewis to rely too entirely 
upon written books, and almost to ignore the growing sciences 
of archeology and ethnology. But these last sometimes step 
in very convincingly to confirm the legend. The J/iad describes 
a great king of Mykenai as warring on the coast of Asia. To 
one who only knew Greece from Herodotus and Thucydides, 
the story would seem absurd. In their pages Mykenai appears 
utterly insignificant ; and Homer’s picture of it as the capital 
of Peloponnesus might be cast aside as wholly incredible. But 
go to the place itself, look at the wonderful remains of early mag- 
nificence which it still retains, and the difficulty at once van- 
ishes. Legend and archeology between them have preserved 
a fact which history has lost. We may fairly set down the 
Pelopid dynasty as a real dynasty. But when asked whether 
Atreus and Agamemnon were real persons, we have not evi- 
dence to make us decide either way. Again, the settlement of 
large bodies of Greeks on the Asiatic shore is an undoubted 
fact. And it is impossible not to connect with this undoubted 
fact the legend of the Trojan war. It is impossible not to 
believe that the warfare of Agamemnon represents some stage 
or other of the process which made the western coast of Asia 
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Hellenic. Again, ethnological evidence alone would lead us to 
believe that the Greeks found there a pecple separated from 
themselves by no wide ethnical barrier. This exactly falls in 
with Homer's portraiture of the Trojans. They are inferior 
to the Greeks, but they are not broadly distinguished from 
them in creed, manners, or language. Here ethnology supports 
legend. That Greeks did war on the Hellespont is certain ; 
that a Mykenaian king may have led them is highly probable. 
Here then we have clear external evidence corroborating the 
bare historical nucleus around which the poetry of the Jliad is 
gathered. 

Again, there are some places in which internal evidence 
leads us to the belief that Homer intended direct and accurate 
statements of historical fact. One cannot help thinking, with 
Mr. Gladstone, that the Catalogue in the Iliad is a real picture 
of the Greek geography of the time. It is quite unlike similar 
catalogues in other poems or romances, where distance either 
of time or space allowed the author to fabricate at pleasure, 
and to tickle his audience with strange or high-sounding names. 
The exact amount of its historical value, the degree to which 
we are justified in appealing to it to prove the existence of 
particular persons, depends upon the question which we cannot 
answer, How long did Homer live after his heroes? But we 
may surely trust it for the names and position of cities, for the 
boundaries of regions, and for their importance relatively to 
one another. We may be quite sure that, even if Homer's 
heroes preceded him by centuries, he would give us the geo- 
graphy of his own times and not of any other; and in the geo- 
graphy of his own times he could not venture to be otherwise 
than accurate, with all Greece ready to criticise and confute him. 
Again, when he makes Poseidon prophesy that, after Priam 
and his city had fallen, the children’s children of Aneias would 
still continue to reign in the Troad, it is impossible not to be- 
lieve that there was, in the poet’s days, an existing dynasty, 
descended or claiming descent from that hero. And on nega- 
tive points the historical testimony of Homer becomes of the 
highest importance. Had he ever heard of those Egyptian and 
Asiatic settlements in Greece which are imagined by later 
writers, it is utterly impossible that there should have been, 
as there now is, not the slightest reference to them in any 
portion of the poems. The lines in which Homer describes 
the passing of the sceptre from father to son along the line of 
Pelops, may or may not be sufficient evidence for the real ex- 
istence of each of the potentates mentioned in them; but as 
other evidence has led us to believe that the dynasty is a real 
dynasty, so this passage may lead us to believe that it was not 
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a dynasty of foreign origin. Had Homer conceived the patri- 
arch of the house of Agamemnon to have been of Lydian origin, 
he would hardly have left the fact to be first announced to us 
by Pindar. 

But we must remember, on the other hand, that the silence 
of Homer on a point is not absolutely conclusive. It is so only 
when the point is one which we cannot fancy him failing to men- 
tion, had he heard of it. This applies both in divine and in 
human affairs. Nothing is more certain than that Homer did 
not invent, however much he may have embellished, either his 
Olympian mythology or his Trojan war. The constant allusions, 
sometimes the direct descriptions, which the Odyssey supplies 
to matters which do not come within the scope of the Iliad, 
abundantly show that there was a great mass of floating Troic 
legend, of which Homer only wrought up so much as suited 
his own purpose. Again, it is equally clear that Homer allowed 
his own taste or discretion to regulate the prominence allowed 
to different portions of his theological system. The series of 
revolutions by which Zeus was enthroned on Olympos were 
clearly not unknown to him, though, while Aischylus has chosen 
to bring them prominently forward, Homer has chosen to keep 
them in the background. It may, therefore, occasionally hap- 
pen, that even very much later and inferior writers may have 
preserved traditions capable of supplying Homeric gaps, or ex- 
plaining Homeric allusions. But we fully concede to Mr. Glad- 
stone, that Homer’s authority is absolutely paramount; that 
every other testimony is merely subsidiary; and that, though 
we may admit some things which are not in Homer, we must 
admit nothing which is inconsistent with Homer. 

In the foregoing remarks we have exhausted pretty nearly all 
we have to say on Mr. Gladstone’s Prolegomena, and we have 
forestalled some parts of the later divisions of his work. Of its 
three volumes, the first contains “ Prolegomena” and “Acheis, 
or the Ethnology of the Greek Races ;” the second is entirely 
devoted to “Olympus, or the Religion of the Homeric Age ;” 
the third contains “ Agoré, Politics of the Homeric Age ;” 
“Jlios: Trojans and Greeks compared ;” “'Thalassa: the Outer 
Geography;” “ Aoidos: some points of the Poetry of Homer.” 
Here is matter enough; far more matter than we can under- 
take to examine with any minuteness. The treatment of the 
different sections, too, is widely different, both in kind and in 
merit. Rightly to deal with some of them would involve a mi- 
nute examination of nearly the whole Homeric text, which the 
laws both of time and of space forbid us to attempt. Other 
parts are of a more general character, and to them we shall 
chiefly confine our attention. 

E 
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The division headed “ Thalassa” we shall not go into at all. 
It is entirely devoted to points of minute mythical geography, 
which, if examined at all, must be examined in great detail, 
and which one must pretty well re-read the Odyssey to judge 
of. It is better to pass it by than to deal with it cursorily and 
unworthily. We will only say that it exhibits Mr. Gladstone’s 
invariable minuteness and invariable ingenuity in a high de- 
gree ; but we decline to pronounce any opinion for or against 
the accuracy of his theory. 

“Acheis” is a division which we cannot undertake to examine 
in detail, and which yet we cannot pass by quite so briefly as 
“halassa.” It is, to our minds, the weakest portion of the book; 
and we shall presently give our reasons for thinking so. 

“Olympus” is perhaps the most important portion of the 
work, and it exhibits most strongly all the strength and all the 
weakness of the author’s mind. “ Agoré,” “ Ilios,” and “ Aoi- 
dos,” all contain much attractive and admirable matter, min- 
gled with occasional portions from which we dissent. To these 
four sections we shall give the fullest attention which our space 
allows, without binding ourselves minutely to follow Mr. Glad- 
stone’s arrangement. 

But, first, for a few words as to the ethnological portion of 
the work, the section headed “ Acheis.” It is no disparage- 
ment to Mr. Gladstone to say that he is not an ethnologer. He 
is'so many things that are great and good, that he can afford 
to be told that he has made a mistake in entering on this par- 
ticular field. We do not know how far our conjecture is really 
correct, but it seems to us that while Mr. Gladstone has con- 
stantly kept up his general scholarship in other respects, he is 
a sort of serus studiorwm in this special branch. Now, ethno- 
logy, like every other science, requires a preliminary discipline, 
and the greatest mind cannot deal with the subject offhand at 
a moment’s notice. Of Mr. Gladstone’s wonderfully minute 
study of the poems, of the marvellous ingenuity of his mind, 
this section gives perhaps the fullest proof of any. But it is 
equally clear that he has no scientific way of viewing ethno- 
logical problems. He seems to have no clear view of the gene- 
ral relations of the great divisions of the human family. He 
is carried away by small points of incidental resemblance or 
diversity. He finds (i. 337) a kindred between Pelasgians and 
Keyptians, because both are agricultural, and neither (accord- 
ing to him) maritime. At the close of his inquiry, he seems 
to identify Medes, Egyptians, and Pelasgians with the remains 
of the Allophylian races in western and northern Europe. If 
this means any thing, it must mean that Medes, Egyptians, and 
Pelasgians were all Turanian, a view which certainly struck 
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us with no small amazement. We had long ago made up our 
own minds that the Pelasgians and Hellenes differed pretty 
much as the different branches, or rather as the different stages, 
of the Teutonic nations ; as Danes from Dutchmen, or rather, 
perhaps, as Anglo-Saxons from modern Englishmen. These 
Turanian Pelasgians were, according to Mr. Gladstone, overlaid 
by the Arian Hellenes fresh from Persia. His arguments seem 
to be, that the names”E)dAoe and ”“EXAXAnves resemble that of the 
Eelleats in modern Persia ; that, on the other hand, the name 
of Fars or Persia is reproduced in the hero Perseus and the 
goddess Persephone ; that Achwmenes and Achaia may be con- 
nected ; that there are some resemblances in manners between 
the heroic Greeks and the nomad tribes of modern Persia. 
Now, there is a good deal of Turkish blood in modern Persia ; 
and one would like to -be quite certain how many of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Eelleats are true Iranians of the land of light, and how 
many are Turanian impostors from the land of darkness. But 
granting that the forefathers of every living Eelleat were found 
under the banner of Roostam, what does it all prove? We 
really never knew a man of a fourth part of Mr. Gladstone’s 
intellect patch up a theory on such utterly slender evidence. 
Undoubtedly the Hellenes and the Persians are connected, 
because both are members of the great Arian or Indo-European 
family ; but we cannot see the slightest sign of any more spe- 
cial connection. Greeks and Persians are kindred, so are Greeks 
and Hindoos, Greeks and Teutons, Greeks and Slaves, Greeks 
and Celts. But Mr. Gladstone’s special Helleno-Persian bro- 
therhood seems to us to rest upon no good ground whaéever.* 
It is just the sort of idea which might occur to an ingenious 
man who had heard of some of the discoveries of modern eth- 
nology, but who was not accustomed to view them in their 
scientific relations. But it is quite unworthy of Mr. Gladstone. 
He is a man whom we may fairly ask to abstain from dealing 
with any subject except the many of which he is master. 


* In the Advertisement to his third volume, Mr. Gladstone seems to put 
forth a different theory, expressed in more scientific language. An earlier pos- 
session of Mr. Rawlinson’s recently published Herodotus would, he says, “ have 
emboldened me to proceed a step tarther in the attempt to specify the possible or 

robable form of the original ethnic relation between the Pelasgians and the Hel- 
enes of the Greek peninsula, by designating the latter as pure Arian, and the 
former as Arian with a residue or mixture of Turanian elements.” 

Mr. Kawlinson’s is a work of considerable buik, and evidently of vast research, 
to which we have not yet been able to give the attention which it manifestly de- 
serves. We therefore cannot say what it may contain in favour of either of Mr. 
Gladstone’s successive theories. But we have turned to some passages which 
seemed likely to bear upon the question. In one place Mr. Rawlinson certainly 
speaks of both Medes and Pelasgians as Arians, while in another he has hit upon 
the same analogy of the Teutonic tongues to illustrate the relation between Pelas- 
gians and Hellenes which had long ago occurred to ourselves. 
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We will now turn to the Olympian division of the work. In 
treating the mythological aspect of the Homeric poems there 
are obviously two ways of dealing with the subject. The com- 
mentator may, if he will, strictly confine himself to the Homeric 
text; he may bring out as far as may be the idea of his gods 
possessed by Homer himself; he may compare passage with 
passage, and, if need be, he may contrast the Homeric picture 
with that of other poets and philosophers. In short, he may 
deal with the gods simply as divine actors in the poems; he 
may comment on their functions and characters as conceived 
by the poet, and draw whatever lessons, poetical or moral, are 
suggested by the part which they play in the story. In sucha 
view as this the origin of the Hellenic mythology, its relation 
to other religious systems, are entirely beside the question. 
But in another aspect, these latter questions become altoge- 
ther paramount, while the mode of dealing with the subject fol- 
lowed by.Homer or any other Greek writer becomes simply so 
far important as it affords evidence in favour of one mode of ex- 
planation or another. Professor Max Miller, in his most strik- 
ing paper in the Ozford Essays, has shown that there is a science 
of “ Comparative Mythology” just as there is a science of Com- 
parative Philology. The two follow the same process of argu- 
ment, and, indeed, to a great extent, they work upon the same 
set of facts. Neither the Greek language nor the Greek my- 
thology stands alone ; each is a member of a family. Neither 
of them, therefore, can be fully understood without reference 
to the other languages and the other mythologies of the same 
family. A man who understands neither Sanscrit nor Teutonic 
may indeed attain to a high degree of Greek scholarship of a 
certain kind; he may know empirically all the minutest usages 
of the language, and he may be able fully to appreciate every 
literary beauty of the poet or the orator. So may a man who 
knows nothing of Indian or Scandinavian mythology no less 
fully appreciate the poetical or the political character of the 
mythology of Greece; he may fully understand its part in the 
drama of the Jliad ; he may trace its gradual change in later 
times ; he may clearly perceive how it influenced, and was in- 
fluenced by, the character of the nation. He can, indeed, in 
either case, carry on his inquiry from Homer onwards into the 
historic age, but he cannot carry it from Homer backwards 
into times when even poctical and mythical evidence fails us. 
Without acquaintance with the languages and the mythologies 
of ancient India and of the other kindred races, 2 man cannot 
possibly treat of the origin of either the Greek language or the 
Greek mythology. 

Now with the purely Hellenic and Homeric aspect of the 
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subject Mr. Gladstone is fitted to deal to perfection. Though 
the Hellenic religion is archzologically a mere derivative frag- 
ment, yet practically, poetically, and politically it is the origi- 
nal creation of the Hellenic mind. In the shape in which we 
behold it, it bears the perfect impress of the Hellenic character, 
—the stamp of all that distinguishes the Greek from the other 
branches of the old Arian stem. As far as the student of Greek 
literature and of Greek political history is concerned, it is an 
original Hellenic product. And it is in the poems of Homer 
that we find it in its earliest and purest form. This portion of 
the subject, then, Mr. Gladstone’s Helienic scholarship and Ho- 
meric enthusiasm, his keen observation and refined taste, en- 
able him to treat with a master’s hand. Allowing for that vein 
of exaggeration and over-subtlety which pervades the work, al- 
lowing also for a strange ascetic tone to which we shall again 
refer, the dramatic character of the Homeric gods as actors in 
the Homeric poems, the practical effect of the Homeric religion 
upon the thoughts and acts of the Homeric man, have been 
handled in Mr. Gladstone’s Olympian volume with a depth, a 
vigour, a minuteness, and a fullness, with which they have 
never been handled before. But unluckily Mr. Gladstone has 
also thought it incumbent upon him to propound a theory of 
the historical, or rather archeological, origin of the Greek re- 
ligion. And here he utterly and lamentably fails. He fails 
for the same reason that he fails in his ethnological section. 
Scientific ethnology he attempts, indeed, without being master 
of it ; scientific mythology he does not even attempt. Though 
he once quotes Professor Miiller’s Essay, he seems practically 
ignorant that there is such a thing as comparative mythology. 
That the origin of the Greek mythology is to be sought for in 
some common fountain with the mythology of India, of Italy, 
and of Scandinavia, evidently never occurred to him. 

The fact is, that Mr. Gladstone has sacrificed the scientific 
treatment of his subject to a supposed theological necessity. 
Throughout the book he shows a strange fondness for intro- 
ducing Scriptural references, and a strange mixture of timidity 
and daring in his way of dealing with them. Because he holds 
the Old Testament to be the Word of God, because he holds the 
Hebrews to be God’s chosen people, he forbids us to yield any 
literary homage to Hebrew writers, or any historical admiration 
to Hebrew warriors and statesmen. Yet, with a daring which 
many would call irreverent, he sees a shadow of the Christian 
Trinity in Zeus, Poseidon, and Aidoneus, he recognises the seed 
of the woman in Phebus Apollo, and the Divine Wisdom in 
Pallas Athene. Now this sort of thing is really intolerable. It 
is fit only for those divines who combine thorough weakness of 
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intellect with a certain amount of school-boy learning, just as 
mere vulgar reviling of heathens and heathenism befits that 
other class of divines who have considerable difficulty in con- 
struing either their Homer or their Greek Testament. Mr. 
Gladstone does not indeed exhibit the very worst form of the 
school; he does not fancy that the Greeks really borrowed, 
directly or indirectly, from the Jews. He divides the Greck 
divinities into two classes, Traditive and Inventive. The for- 
mer he conceives to be derived from recollections, however 
fragmentary and perverted, of original patriarchal tradition. 
This tradition was, among the Hebrews, miraculously pre- 
served. Among other nations, it was left to its fate. It was, 
therefore, not indeed wholly lost, but it was distorted, “ disin- 
tegrated,” and mixed up with mere human inventions. These 
latter form the Inventive deities, pure devices of man, embodi- 
ment of “ nature-worship,” “ passion-worship,” and mere poetic 
caprice. Some are of Pelasgian, some are of Hellenic birth, 
some are introduced from foreign lands. But all are mere 
human invention ; they do not preserve even a distorted form 
of the genuine patriarchal traditions. 

Now our first answer to all this is, that Mr. Gladstone’s 
division into “'Traditive” and “Inventive” deities is a purely 
arbitrary one. Those in which he personally can discern traces 
of primitive tradition he puts in one class, and all the rest in 
another. It is pure theory, unsupported by any external evi- 
dence. Another writer might see vestiges of primitive tradi- 
tion in Hermes and Aphrodite, and none at all in Athene and 
Apollo. And, for the reason which we have just assigned, we 
maintain that Mr. Gladstone has not put himself into a condi- 
tion to theorise upon the subject. It is evident that the Arian 
nations, before their separation, had made certain advances in 
knowledge and cultivation, while certain farther advances were 
only made by each separate branch of the race after the disper- 
sion.* Now, surely whatever amount of primitive truth is pre- 
served in the Hellenic mythology must have been part of this 
common intellectual stock of the whole Arian family. If the 
Hellenes learned any additional truths, since the dispersion, of 
which Hindoos or ‘l'eutons remained in ignorance, that could 
not be unbroken patriarchal tradition ; it would approach to 
that special and direct Biblical derivation, which Mr. Gladstone 
very properly rejects. We do not at all dogmatically deny that 
vestiges of patriarchal tradition may survive in the Hellenic 
mythology ; but we do say, that a man cannot possibly identify 
them by merely sitting down with his Homer on one side, and 


* This is excellently argued in the chapters of Mommsen’s Roman History, 
lately published separately in an English translation by Mr. George Robertson. 
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his Bible on the other. He must first ofall find out how much 
of the Hellenic mythology is distinctively Hellenic, how much 
belongs to the common stock of the whole Arian family. Other- 
wise he is acting exactly like a philologer of the last century, 
deriving some Greek word from Hebrew, without thinking of 
asking whether the root occurred in German or Sanscrit. It 
is highly probable, that both in language and belief there is a 
certain element common to the Arian and the Semitic fami- 
lies. But it does not do to attempt Semitic analogies for any 
individual Arian language, or any individual Arian mythology. 
The only scientific process is, to ask, Ist, What have Hellenes, 
Hindoos, Teutons, &c. in common? 2d, What have Hebrews, 
Arabs, &c. in common? 3d, What have these two common 
stocks in common? When Mr. Gladstone has discovered the 
common element, in the Greek, Italian, Persian, Indian, Teu- 
tonic, Celtic, and Slavonic mythologies, he may then fairly ask 
how much of this common element is of patriarchal origin, and 
how much is due to human invention before the dispersion. 
Till he has done this, he has uo right arbitrarily to set down 
some Hellenic deities as “ Traditive,” and others as “ Inventive.” 

And farther still, even if we were in a position to deal with 
a common Arian mythology instead of with a merely Hellenie 
mythology, we should still protest against the particular sort 
of analogies sought for-by Mr. Gladstone. In the Homeric my- 
thology he finds vestiges of the doctrines of the Trinity, of the 
fall of man, of the promise of Messiah, of the existence and re- 
bellion of Satan. Now we are here treading on dangerous 
ground, as we wish, while dealing with the present question, to 
avoid as far as possible all points of dogmatic theology. It really 
seems to us that Mr. Gladstone might just as well go to his Homer 
for evidence for or against My. Gorham or Archdeacon Denison. 
We say nothing for or against either of those theological wor- 
thies; we only say that we cannot find the confirmation or the 
refutation of their opinions cither in Homer or in the Penta- 
teuch. We say exactly the same of the doctrine for which Mr. 
Gladstone seeks in the Iliad and Odyssey. Now surely the pri- 
mitive patriarchal tradition which Mr. Gladstone supposes can 
be found nowhere else but in the book of Genesis. And we 
trust that we shall give no offence to the most orthodox mind, 
if we say that most of the doctrines in question are not to be 
found in the book of Genesis. It is the very essence of Chris- 
tianity to be a religion of progression ; and even before we 
arrive at actual Christianity, nothing can be more evident than 
that far clearer and loftier ideas of the divine nature prevail 
in the Prophets than can be any where found in the Law. It 
is essentially weak to attempt to prove that the contemporaries 
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of Abraham had equal light with the contemporaries of St. Paul, 
or even with the contemporaries of Isaiah. We claim the right 
to do for Moses the same good service which Mr. Gladstone has 
done for Homer. We can accept nothing as patriarchal tradi- 
tion except what we can find in a literal and grammatical con- 
struction of the text of the book of Genesis. We are so much in 
the habit of reading the Hebrew records by the light of Chris- 
tian and later Jewish glosses, that few people, know what is 
there, and what is not. We have found people fully convinced 
that the book of Genesis contained in so many words the asser- 
tion that “the devil tempted Eve,” and we have seen them alto- 
gether aghast at finding that shee was nothing of the sort there. 
Now surely no one w ho reads the book of Genesis, forgetting 
as far as possible all later books, will find in it those doctrines 
for traces of which Mr. Gladstone seeks in the Homeric poems. 
Genesis tells us of a serpent beguiling Eve by his natural sub- 
tlety, and of the mutual hatred “thence following between men 
and serpents. Genesis tells us of giants procreated between the 
sons of God and the daughters of men. Genesis contains pass- 
ages which, if they occurred in Homer, would certainly be 
understood as conveying extremely anthropophuistic views of 
Deity. It is in the image of God that man was created. The 
Lord God walked in the garden in the cool of the day. God 
smelled a sweet savour from Noah’s sacrifice. The Lord went 
his way after communing with Abraham. ‘The elders saw God, 
and did eat and drink. Moses saw the back parts of God, but 
might not see his face. On the other hand, we find no reference 
whatever to a future state ; we find no sort of objection to poly- 
gamy ; we find marriages with an aunt, a wife’s sister, an own 
half-sister, having at any rate the sanction of patriarchal ex- 
ample. We presume not to comment or to interpret ; we only 
say what isin the book. ‘To us nothing can be clearer than that 
through the whole history of Judaism and Christianity new 
light has been continually given ; indeed, no Christian, to be a 
Christian at all, can deny this, though he may weakly strive to 
escape the consequences. All Mr. Gladstone’s doctrines are 
later doctrines ; they are later deductions, later developments, 
later revelations, if he pleases, which he has no right to assume 
formed any part of patriarchal tradition. The personification 
of the Logos or the Wisdom cannot be traced earlier than the 
book of Proverbs, and it appears there only in a most rudimen- 
tary state. Yet this is the doctrine, of which Mr. Gladstone 
finds a traditionary vestige in Athene. There is not a shadow 
of evidence that the ancient Hebrews had any distinct,* if any, 


* We speak thus guardedly, because of two remarkable passages, which will 
at once occur to the reader, in the carly part of Genesis. But eyen these pass- 
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idea of a divine Trinity, any idea at all ofa future Deliverer at 
once divine and human, or any idea of evil spirits antagonistic 
to, or in rebellion against, the Most High.* We first find any 
clear traces of these doctrines in writings much later than the 
time of Homer. Mr. Gladstone has no right to take for granted 
that they were handed down from the beginning by unwritten 
tradition. He brings no sort of proof, and all probability is 
against it. He cannot show that they formed any part of the 
patriarchal creed; he has therefore no right to look for even 
the most perverted vestiges of them in the primitive mythology 
of Hellas. 

While dealing with Mr. Gladstone’s treatment of this por- 
tion of his subject, we cannot help expressing our amazement 
at the chapter which concludes the Olympian volume ; that 
headed, “ The office of the Homeric poems in relation to that of 
the early books of Holy Scripture.” We transcribe the follow- 
ing passage at length. 


“Should we, like some writers of the present day, cite the Penta- 
teuch before the tribunal of the mere literary critic, we may strain our 
generosity at the cost of justice, and still only be able to accord to it a 
secondary place. The mistake surely is to bring it there at all, or to 
view its author otherwise than as the vehicle of a divine purpose, which 
uses all instruments, great, insignificant, or middling, according to the 
end in view ; but of which all the instruments are perfect, by reason, 
not of what is intrinsic to themselves, but, simply and solely, of their 
exact adaptation to that end. 

If, however, we ought to decline to try the Judaic code by its 
merely political merits, much more ought we to apply the same princi- 
ple to the sublimity of the prophecies, and to the deep spiritual expe- 
riences of the Psalms. In the first, we have a voice speaking from God, 
with the marks that it is of God so visibly imprinted upon it, that the 
mind utterly refuses to place the prophetical books in the scale against 
any production of human genius. And all ‘that is peculiar in our con- 
ception of Isaiah, or of Jeremiah, does not tend so much to make them 
eminent among men, as to separate them from men. Homer, on the 
other hand, is emphatically and above all things human: he sings by 
the spontaneous and the unconscious indwellings of nature ; whereas 
these are as the trumpet of unearthly sounds, and cannot, more than 
Balaam could, depart from that which is breathed into them, to utter 
either less or more. 

But most of all does the Book of Psalms refuse the challenge of 
philosophical or poetical competition. In that book, for well-nigh three 


ages are supposed now by few scholars to have the significance formerly so often 
attributed to them, and certainly the general mode of speaking throughout that 
boek would not suggest the idea of a plurality of persons in the Godhead. 

* If we rightly understand Mr. Gladstone, he looks upon Kronos as a repre- 
sentation of Satan, and yet holds that the Kronid brothers represent the divine 
Trinity. One stands aghast at this amazing picce of theogony. 
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thousand years, the piety of saints has found its most refined and 
choicest food; to such a degree, indeed, that the rank and quality of 
the religious frame may in general be tested, at least negatively, by 
the height of its relish for them. There is the whole music of the 
human heart, when touched by the hand of the Maker, in all its tones 
that whisper or that swell, for every hope and fear, for every joy and 
pang, for every form of strength and languor, of disquietude and rest. 
There are developed all the innermost relations of the human soul to 
God, built upon the platform of a covenant of love and sonship that 
had its foundations in the Messiah, while in this particular and privi- 
leged book it was permitted to anticipate His coming. 

We can no more, then, compare Isaiah and the Psalms with Homer, 
than we ean compare David’s heroism with Diomed’s, or the prowess of 
the Israelites when they drove Philistia before them with the valour of 
the Greeks at Marathon or Platwa, at Issus or Arbela. We shall most 
nearly do justice to each by observing carefully the boundary-lines of 
their respective provinces.” 


All this is evidently heartfelt, and it almost deserves the 
name of eloquence ; yet it is to us simply unintelligible. Mr. 
Gladstone, by way of reverence for certain w ritings, actually 
goes out of his way to disparage them. Why cannot he accept 
the Hebrew writings for what he says, and yet not deny the 
palpable fact that they are also the literature of the Hebrew 
nation,—its whole literature, historical, political, and poetical, 
as well as strictly theological. Why should the Pentateuch, as 
a literary work, be content with a secondary place ? Could 
Homer or ischylus or Dante surpass the grandeur of the Song 
of Moses? What is there that “separates Isaiah and Jeremiah 
from men”? What is more truly and beautifully human than 
the lament of Jeremiah over the city sitting solitary, which once 
was full of people? What Lombard dreaming of the rending 
of the yoke of Hapsburg, what Greek or Bosnian anticipating 
the final overthrow of the trembling Ottoman, could desire 
a truer pean of a nation’s vengeance than Isaiah’s hymn of 
triumph over the fated tyrant of Babel? What is there in 
the noblest of the Psalms, in the Ixxviiit*, in the civ, and 
those which follow it, which need “refuse the challenge of 
poetical competition” against the poetical effusions of the whole 
world? And the last paragraph, seemingly designed to explain, 
only makes matters more inexplicable. We do not compare the 
prowess of the Israelites at Gath or Gob with that of the Greeks 
at Platew or Arbela, simp!y because we doubt whether the 
Hebrews knew any such skilful order as the Dorian phalanx, 
or wielded any weapon so effective as the Macedonian sarissa. 
But why we may not compare the heroism of David and uf 
Diomedes is altogether beyond our understanding. May we 
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compare Greeks and Jews only in their sins, and not in their 
virtues? Mr. Gladstone himself, in one place, institutes an 
elaborate comparison between the demeanour of Bathsheba and 
that of Helen. But must we look upon the mutual love of 
Jonathan and David as less touching, less thoroughly human, 
than that of Achilleus and Patroklos, because one is recorded 
in a Hellenic, and the other in a Hebrew volume ? 

We wonder, then, not a little at the strange mixture of 
daring and timidity displayed by Mr. Gladstone in his way of 
dealing with the Old-Testament records ; and we dissent alto- 
gether from the way in which he attempts to connect the latter 
with the Greek mythology. We therefore entirely reject that 
division into Traditive and Inventive Deities which forms the 
groundwork of his whole system. And with our notions of 
the relations between Pelasgians and Hellenes, we see almost 
as little grounds for his division of the Inventive Deities into 
Pelasgian and Hellenic, or for his derivation of some of them 
from Pheenician or other foreign sources. We hold the Greek 
mythology to be, exactly like the Greek language, a Hellenic de- 
velopment from the common primeval stock of the Arian races. 
The scientific problem is, to show how much is common, how 
much is distinctively Hellenic. The next inquiry would be, 
what Asiatic elements were mingled in the later Greek religion 
after the date of the Greek settlements in Asia. It is clear that 
the later Greeks practised both barbarian rites and barbarian 
vices ; but in Homer we find no trace of either. Of these two 
questions, the latter hardly comes within Mr. Gladstone’s scope; 
the former, in the view he has chosen to take of his subject, 
certainly does so ; but he has not even attempted to examine it. 

We think, then, that the general principle of Mr. Gladstone's 
“Olympus” is altogether inadmissible. But we can hardly 
speak too highly of the services in detail which he has done 
to the study of the Homeric religion. The dramatic aspect of 
the several deities, the conception which Homer had formed of 
each, their powers, their functions, their physical and moral 
attributes, the features in which Homer’s idea of each differs 
from that of later writers,—all these points have been studied 
by him with minute and affectionate care, and are brought 
out in his work with a fullness and accuracy of detail, with a 
union of taste and moral feeling, such as we have never seen 
before. Every reader of the poems must have remarked the 
vast superiority of Apollo and Athene over all their fellow 
divinities ; but few probably have taken the trouble to accu- 
mulate the evidence of their superiority in the way in which it 
has been done by Mr. Gladstone. They are clearly not subject 
either to the same physical restrictions, or to the same moral 
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weaknesses, as the other dwellers on Olympos. All this, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gladstone, shows them to be Traditive deities : 
the proofs he accumulates are most valuable for other purposes, 
but the main argument altogether fails. For Zeus, too, is a 
Traditive deity, and Zeus is pursued by Mr. Gladstone with 
an enmity as relentless as if he had been the author of a rival 
budget. Smile-loving Aphrodite, golden Aphrodite fares no 
better. The Ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer is a stern moralist, 
and will have no pity on the transgressions of either father 
or daughter. Altogether we think Mr. Gladstone’s picture of 
Olympos is a little over-drawn. He tells us that the Homeric 
men are much better than the Homeric gods. This, to a cer- 
tain extent, is true; though Mr. Gladstone is certainly a little 
over-partial to the Homeric men, and, we think, a little over- 
severe upon the Homeric gods. But is not something of what 
Mr. Gladstone complains almost essential to any polytheistic 
system? May not the rudiments of it be found in every at- 
tempt of man to conceive of Deity at all? The Homeric gods 
live regardless of the restraints which they themselves impose 
on men. Their moral standard is lower ; they are more selfish, 
more capricious, more sensual than their worshipers. Now it 
is hardly possible to conceive of divinity as governed by the 
same moral laws as humanity. Many Christian divines tell us 
that morality is simply conformity to the Divine will. The 
Deity is here looked at as the maker of the moral law, but not 
as being himself bound by it; and there is probably no religious 
system in which devout men do not at least find difficulties in 
reconciling what they believe of the object of their worship with 
the rules which they follow in shaping their own earthly life. 
Now, in a monotheistic system, the Deity may be thus placed, 
as it were, above human morality, and no immoral influences 
need be the result. But when we come to a polytheistic system, 
to numerous anthropophuistic gods, dwelling in an organised 
society, in such a case being above human morality easily slides 
into being below human morality. A monotheistic religion re- 
gards the Godhead as all-wise and all-powerful. Polytheism 
cannot make all its deities separately all-wise and all-power- 
ful; power and wisdom must at any rate be divided among 
them. The idea of deity in any case implies superior happi- 
ness to that of mortals ; the gods, exempt from death and from 
old age, cannot lead man’s life of pain and labour. But if so, 
they can hardly be made subject to the rules of law and respon- 
sibility in the same manner as their worshipers. Each god 
may find obstacles to the accomplishment of his individual 
will; but the gods, as a body, must exercise a will uncontrol- 
lable and irresponsible. Deity, in any case, accomplishes its 
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own pleasure ; but it is easy to see what must be the pleasure 
of a company of anthropophuistic gods. The loftiest virtues of 
humanity are those which most necessarily arise out of the 
imperfection of humanity : deity allows no scope for their exer- 
cise. No wonder, then, if the Homeric gods are selfish, capri- 
cious, and sensual ; it is rather to the credit of Homer and his 
compatriots that they are nothing worse. The gods of many 
mythologies are positively malevolent and cruel,—attributes 
which we can hardly fasten even upon the Ares of Homer. The 
Hellenic gods may be both sensual and selfish; but neither 
cruelty nor obscenity forms any part of their worship. The 
Hellenic gods are at least men ; those of many mythologies are 
brutes or demons. 

Closely connected with all this is one of the most remark- 
able features of Mr. Gladstone’s work ; the ascetic, the almost 
monastic sternness of its moral tone. We honour him alike for 
the loftiness and for the straightforwardness of his teaching ; 
it is certainly far better to talk with him in plain language 
about “lust” and “adultery,” than to speak in the common flip- 
pant way of “amours,”’ “intrigues,” “gallantries,” and the like. 
Here is a remarkable difference between Mr. Gladstone and 
Colonel Mure. The former treats these matters in a grave, 
the latter in a light spirit. We believe Mr. Gladstone is es- 
sentially right; but he certainly goes too far; in short, he be- 
comes monastic. It is in this respect, above all others, that he 
is unfairly hard upon his gods, and unfairly partial to his men. 
The first aspect of the Homeric pantheon in this respect pre- 
sents two opposite phenomena. On the one hand, the passions 
of the gods are far more unrestrained than those of men ; but, 
on the other hand, there is in Olympos something like that 
monastic reverence for virginity, of which we find no trace 
on the Hellenic earth. The sexual morality of the Homeric 
Greeks is manifestly far purer than that of their successors, 
far purer than that of Oriental nations. But of the medieval 
notion of virginity there is not a trace. The virgin must re- 
main a virgin till she becomes a matron, but a virgin she must 
eventually cease to be. In Olympos, on the other hand, the 
gods, Zeus above all, practise polygamy, adultery, and seduc- 
tion, without scruple. But to set against that, we have the 
virgin character as distinctly marked as in any medizval saint 
in Athene, in Artemis, in Hestia; very probably, what, if so, is 
more remarkable still, in the male deity Apollo. It seems as if 
two opposite notions were contending for mastery. It seems 
almost a natural corollary that anthropophuistic personages 
should beget and be begotten ; and once granting this, it would 
be difficult to conceive powers raised above human law and re- 
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sponsibility, being tied down by the restraints of human ma- 
trimonial rules. To be placed above humanity comes, in this 
respect, almost to the same as to be placed below it: 7 Seds 
% Inptov become almost identical. Yet it is clear that there is 
in all this something very repugnant to any idea of deity, es- 
pecially to that of female deity. As regular monogamy was 
the idea of the divine condition least easy to be imagined, the 
Greek carried out the two opposite conceptions in all their 
fullness on either side. He pictured to himself libertine deities 
and virgin deities, but few or no regular and respectable mar- 
ried couples. Hence we get the profligate Zeus and the pure 
Apollo, the adulteress Aphrodite and the chaste maiden Athene. 
The purity of Apollo and Athene is of course brought out strongly 
by Mr. Gladstone in his portraits of them as “ Traditive” deities ; 
but he has hardly given sufficient prominence to the general idea 
of virgin deities as a set-off against that of libertine deities. 

If the sexual excesses of the gods are conceived as the na- 
tural result of their position, it would seem that lack of shame 
about such matters would almost unavoidably follow. Mr. Glad- 
stone complains bitterly that so it is: men and women, if they 
err, are at least ashamed of their errors; gods and goddesses 
unblushingly avow them. But we are not sure that such is 
quite the case. It would be quite logical if it were; but an 
anthropophuistic creed would easily, at the expense of logic, 
transport shame, as well as other human emotions, into the 
breasts of the immortals. Now surely the whole song of Demo- 
dokos assumes this. Ares and Aphrodite are heartily ashamed 
of being caught; while aids distinctly hinders the goddesses 
from coming to see them in the fact. Mr. Gladstone says that 
the trespass of an immortal is never dealt with in so tender and 
delicate a tone as that of the maiden Astyoche, 
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If we may violate Mr. Gladstone’s canon of never stepping be- 
yond the Iliad and Odyssey, we would appeal to the beautiful 
“Homeric” hymn to Aphrodite. Mr. Gladstone’s rule seems to 
be, that after Homer nothing could improve, but only degene- 
rate. Now certainly the Aphrodite of the hymn is very far 
from the grossly sensual Aphrodite on whom Mr. Gladstone is 
so severe. Certainly, as Colonel Mure says,* “The author has 
here treated a licentious subject, not merely with grace and 
elegance, but with an entire freedom from meretricious orna- 
ment.” THe regards the poem, and we fully ratify his opinion, 
as being probably indeed not Homeric, but certainly in no way 
unworthy of Homer. 


* Vol. iii. p. 346. 
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The morals of the gods can hardly be separated from the 
morals of the heroes. As we said, the sexual morality of heroic 
Greece is far above that of later Greece, far above that of any 
Oriental people. The higher position of women in the Homeric 
age has been admirably worked out by Mr. Gladstone. He also 
distinctly brings forward the marked difference between early 
and later Greece, in the absence in the former of those strange 
perversions of the passions which had really a most important 
effect upon later Greek society. We must remember, that the 
tie which bound Harmodios and Aristogeiton, which united men 
like Solon, Aristeides, and Epaminondas to the objects of their 
affection, was not the mere brutality of a Turkish pasha; the 
whole set of sentiments implied in the notion of romantic love 
had been thus strangely perverted from its natural direction. 
Hence the seclusion of women, and the practice of unnatu- 
ral vices went together. Both doubtless, notwithstanding the 
strange assertion of Herodotus to the contrary, were corruptions 
brought into Greece from an eastern source. The harlot, again, 
—a character familiar enough in later Greece, not unknown at 
an early stage of Oriental life,—is nowhere mentioned in the 
Homeric poems. But Mr. Gladstone certainly tries to assert 
somewhat too strict a monogamy. for his heroes. His notion is, 
that the only recognised vivlation of the strict law of marriage 
was that the heroes, when away from home before Troy, al- 
lowed themselves each a single captive concubine. Briseis, in 
his view, is the wife of Achilleus, or at least stands to him in a 
relation hardly to be distinguished from marriage. The dam- 
sels offered to him by Agamemnon were, according to him, not 
intended as concubines. To us it is clear that they were to be 
whatever Briseis was; they and Briseis are classed together. 
In Agamemnon’s offer* we find the words : 

dwoet 0 Exrit yuvaixac apvpovac, Epy’ eidviac, 

Neofridac, ac, dre A€ofor éixripévnv EXec avros, 

eEéde0’, al Tore KaAAEL Evixwy PAG yuvatKor. 

rac pév roe Cwatt, pera 0° Eooerat, iv TOT arnupa 

Kovpny Boaijoc. 
So again in the speech of Aias in the same book :+ 

oot ® &dAnKrov TE KaKOV TE 

Supov évi arhPeror Seoi Séouy, eiveca xovpye 

oing’ voy O€ roe Exta Tapicxopev Eboy’ Gpiarac, 

GAAa re TOAN’ Eri THOt. 
Were these Lesbian women valuable only as épy’ eidviar? One 
of their countrywomen certainly was thought worthy to fill the 
place of Briseis herself. When the messengers are gone, 


* Tl. (. 270, + Ibid. 632. 
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"Axoreve EVOE PUK kheoing éiiyKTov" 
7@ 0 dpa wapKaréXekro yun), rivy AeodBev iiys, 
PépPavroc Suyarnp, Atounon kaddurapnoc.* 


The fact is evidently that the heroes allowed themselves full 
Mahometan privileges with regard to “ those whom their right 
hands did possess.” Regular marriages were the law of heroic 
Hellas ; adultery was abhorred ; prostitution was unheard of ; 
but concubinage with captives clearly inflicted no discredit on 
either party. And now, is not the relation of gods to mortals 
very like that of conquerors to captives? The irregularity in 
either case was not so much immoral as extra-moral; it im- 
plied no corruption, and inflicted no dishonour. And it may be 
doubted whether, on this particular point, historic Greece was 
not more scrupulous than heroic Greece. The conduct which 
is recorded of Achilleus as a matter of course, is brought up as 
an unheard-of crime against Alkibiades. Alkibiades, who coun- 
selled the destruction of Melos, had a son by a Melian captive. 
This, according to Andokides, or whoever speaks in his name, 
was something worse than the evil deeds of Aigisthos, or any 
other of the sinners represented on the tragic stage.t The lan- 
guage is certainly exaggerated, the story may be true or false, 
the oration may be genuine or spurious ; but there is the senti- 
ment, one which the lovers of Chryseis ‘and Briseis would cer- 
tainly not have entered into. 

The language of Homer on all these subjects is simply natu- 
ral. He is neither prudish nor prurient, neither monastic nor 
meretricious. He gives you the whole life of his gods and of 
his heroes; whether he is speaking of Zeus or Achilleus, of 
Alkinoos or of Odysseus, the companion of his bed, whether 
wife or concubine, is mentioned in precisely the same matter- 
of-fact way as the materials of his dinner. Mr. Gladstone is 
scandalised at the advice which Thetis gives, in plain language, 
to her mourning son,t and comforts himself that it is only a 


* Tl, i. 659. 

Tt “Os Tyducavras TOLLTAL TOV dpaprnudray UmepBoras, é date wept Tav MyAlwv 
ywopnv amopnvdpevos eEavSpamodicer Gat, mpidwevos yuvaita TOV aixmardroop vidv é 
avr is memoinrat, ds ToooUTY Tapavouwt épws Aiyisbov YEyovev, Gor’ ek tay éxbioTwy 
GAAHAoS TepuKe, Kal TOV oiketoTdtwy dmdpxe avVT@ TA EoxaTa Tovs mev TETOLNK EVAL 
Tovs S¢ memovOevar’ &éwov Se Thy TOAMAY avTov capéearepoy ért SueAGety (which is done 
at some length). ’Avdor. kat. "AAK. 22. Surely the moral of the case is not 
greatly affected by the difference between des abrds and yan aropnvduevos 
eEavSpamodicecbat, between AeoBdbev Hye and mpiduevos. 

t réxvov emdy, Téo wexpis DSupduevos kal axevwr, 
ohv eat kpadinv, meuvnuevos ovdé 1 oltov, 
ob’ ebvijs; ayabby Se yuvaktrep év piddryntt 
ployer @. Il. w’. 128. 
Achilleus, as Mr. Gladstone says (ii. 464), makes no direct answer; but, later in 
the book (v. 676), he practically accepts his mother’s counsel, 
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divine and not a human mother who uses it. But does Thetis 
do any thing more than say straightforwardly what other people 
think, but do not say? Make the language a little less direct ; 
talk about 
*“ Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 
Take the gifts the gods provide thee ;” 


and it may with propriety be read aloud in a family: dilate 
and dilute it a little more, into mere commonplaces about love 
and beauty, and the most respectable young ladies will go to 
the piano and sing it. Homer doubtless thought he was simply 
stating an undoubted fact of man’s nature, the truth of which 
the wise Odysseus and the chaste Penelopeia did not scruple 
practically to acknowledge.* 

We have dwelt perhaps over-long on these subjects because 
of the prominence which Mr. Gladstone has given to them, and 
the very curious way in which he has treated them. But his 
general picture of the heroic Greeks is very true and noble. 
It contains, indeed, a little exaggeration. We think we can 
discern that Mr. Gladstone, after twenty years and more in the 
House of Commons, is getting rather tired of the nineteenth 
century. The age of Perikles or Demosthenes is one too ana- 
logous to his own to give him any relief; he plunges with in- 
creased enthusiasm into a more distant and more dissimilar 
state of things. How thoroughly and genially he has gone 
into the life and feelings of those old times may be seen from 
the following splendid extract, which we select as one of the 
gems of the book: 


“The youth of high birth, not then so widely as now separated 
from the low, is educated under tutors in reverence for his parents, and 
in desire to emulate their fame; he shares in manly sports and in 
graceful sports, acquires the use of arms, hardens himself in the pur- 
suit, then, of all others the most indispensable, the hunting down of 
wild-beasts, the knowledge of medicine, probably also of the lyre. 
Sometimes, with many-sided intelligence, he even sets himself to learn 
how to build his own house or ship, or how to drive the plough firm 
and straight down the furrow, as well as to reap the standing corn. 
And when scarcely a man he bears arms for his country or his tribe, 
takes a part in its government, learns by direct instruction and by 
practice how to rule mankind through the use of reasoning and per- 
suasive power in political assemblies ; attends and assists in the sacri- 
fices to the gods. For all this time he has been on kindly and free 
relations, not only with his parents, his family, his equals of his own 
age, but with the attendants, although they are but serfs, who have 
known him from infancy on his father’s domain. 

He is indeed mistaught with reference to the use of the strong hand. 


* Od. y’. 295-300. 
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Human life is cheap: so cheap, that even a mild and gentle youth may 
be betrayed, upon a casual quarrel over some childish game with his 
friend, into taking it away. And even so throughout his life, should 
some occasion come that stirs up his passions from their depths, a wild 
beast, as it were, awakes within him, and he loses his humanity for 
the time, until reason has reéstablished her control. Short, however, of 
such a desperate crisis, though he could not for the world rob his friend 
er his neighbour, yet he might not be unwilling to triumph over him 
to his cost, for the sake of some exercise of singular ingenuity : while, 
from a hostile tribe on a foreign shore, or from the individual who has 
become his enemy, he will acquire by main force what he can, nor will 
he scruple to inflict on him by stratagem even deadly injury. He 
must, however, give liberally to those who are in need,—to the way- 
farer, the poor, the suppliant who begs from him shelter and protection. 
On the other hand, should his own goods be wasted, the liberal and 
open-handed contributions of his neighbours will not be wanting to 
replace them. 

His early youth is not solicited into vice by finding sensual excess 
in vogue, or the opportunities of it staring in his eye and sounding in 
his ear. Gluttony is rarely known ; drunkenness is marked only by its 
degrading character, and the evil consequences that flow so straight from 
it, and is abhorred. But he loves the genial use of meals, and rejoices 
in the hour when the guests, gatiered in his father’s hall, enjoy a libe- 
ral hospitality, and the wine mantles in the cup. For then they listen 
to the strains of the minstrel, who celebrates before them the newest 
and the dearest of the heroic tales that stir their blood, and rouse 
their manly resolution to be worthy, in their turn, of their country 
and of their country’s heroes. He joins the dance in the festivals 
of religion ; the maiden’s hand upon his wrist, and the gilded knife 
glancing from his belt, as they course from - point to point, or wheel in 
round on round. That maiden, some Nausicaa, or some Hermione of 
a neighbouring district, in due time he weds, amidst the rejoicings of 
their families, and brings her home to cherish her ‘from the flower 
to the ripeness of the grape,’ with respect, fidelity, and love. 

Whether as governor or as governed, politics bring him, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, no great share of trouble. Government is a ma- 
chine, of which the wheels move easily ; for they are well oiled by sim- 
plicity of usages, ideas, and desires ; by unity of interests; by respect 
for authority, and for those in whose hands it is reposed ; by love of 
the common country, the common altar, the common festivals and 
games, to which already there is large resort. In peace he settles the 
disputes of his people, in war he lends them the precious example of 
heroic daring, He consults them and advises with them on all grave 
affairs ; and his wakeful care for their interests is rewarded by the 
ample domains which are set apart for the prince by the people. 
Finally, he closes his eyes, delivering over the sceptre to his son, and 
leaving much peace and happiness around him.” 


The last volume is, we think, on the whole, the best of the 
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three. It gives more scope for the exercise of the higher qua- 
lities of the author’s mind, and less for the display of his ethno- 
logical or theological crotchets. On the section “Thalassa,” as 
we before said, we pronounce no opinion ; nor do we intend 
to dwell at length on some minute and very ingenious criti- 
cisms on the sense of number and of colour in Homer, which 
are contained in the section “ Aocidos.’ We have, then, the 
sections “ Agoré” and “ Ilios,” and the remaining portions of 
“ Aoidos” left for our consideration. 

The section “ Agoré” is one which could hardly have been 
produced by any man but one in whom the characters of states- 
man and scholar are so happily united as Mr. Gladstone. Brim- 
ful as it is of true Homeric scholarship, almost every page con- 
tains some little touch or other showing it to proceed from one 
who is no recluse student, but to whom the Sovdad and the 
ayopai of real life are matters of every-day experience. In 
several parts of his argument, Mr. Gladstone grapples very suc- 
cessfully with Mr. Grote. Mr. Grote’s strong point lies of course 
in historic Greece; his great glory is to have vindicated the 
character of democratic Athens. But to this darling object. of 
his affections he has sacrificed some others not wholly unwor- 
thy of regard. Like the Thracian potentate in Aristophanes, 


év Tota roixorc eypag’, "APOnvaioe Kadot* 


but he has forgotten that something worthy of his admiration 
might have been found in federal Achaia, something perhaps 
even in monarchic Macedonia, still more than either in the com- 
mon source of all, in the institutions of heroic Hellas. Mr. Grote 
can see nothing in the Homeric state of things but a degrading 
picture of submission on the part of the people towards their 
princes. This is simply because Homer does not record any 
formal division, any solemn telling of votes, such as Mr. Grote 
is familiar with both in St. Stephen’s and upon the Pnyx. 
Also, perhaps, because of the castigation administered by Odys- 
seus to Thersites, which would hardly appear scandalous on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Mr. Gladstone, less enamoured of 
democracy, while an equal hater of tyranny, sees more clearly 
into the truth of the matter. Possibly he goes too far the other 
way, looking, it would seem, on the institutions of historic 
Greece as corruptions rather than developments of the heroic 
model. Mr. Grote complains that in the Homeric Assembly 
nobody but the princes talky nobody at all votes, that the 
will of the King of Men always prevails. He is therefore half 
inclined to look upon the whole thing as a sham. Mr. Glad- 
stone reminds him that the other princes constantly oppose 
Agamemnon, and that the mass of the army, if they do not 
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talk, at any rate cheer. Now to cheer, as he most truly argues, 
is in truth to take a very practical share in the debate. Mr. 
Gladstone most happily compares the Homeric Assembly to 
such a scene as an English county meeting, where it seldom 
happens that the speaking extends beyond a select few, where 
a volunteer orator is far from meeting with encouragement, 
where a vote otherwise than by acclamation is decidedly the 
exception, but which yet affords a genuine expression of public 
feeling, and where a vote contrary to the popular will could not 
possibly be carried. Within the Hellenic world we find the 
Homeric d@yopy continued in the Military Assembly of the 
Macedonians, where Alexander and a few chiefs have most of 
the talk, where we do not read of any divisions or tellers, but 
where the mass of the army still contrived to express a real 
will of their own, and, if they sometimes condemned, sometimes 
also acquitted, those whom their king and demi-god denounced 
to them as traitors. The Homeric Assembly is essentially a 
youthful institution ; it shares the character of all youthful 
institutions ; it is imperfect, but it is a reality as far as it goes. 
The early institutions of a nation may fail of fully accomplish- 
ing their ends, but there is no make-belief as to what those 
ends are. We may well believe that the old English Witenage- 
mot was an imperfect way of expressing public opinion ; pro- 
bably the king and a few great earls had most of the talk; and 
to cry, “ Nay, nay,” instead of “ Yea, yea,” was most likely a rare 
and extreme measure. But we may be sure that the spirit of 
the thing was exactly opposite to the spirit of nearly similar 
external phenomena in Louis Napoleon’s Legislative Assembly. 
There is all the difference in the world between an assembly 
which dares not oppose, and an assembly which has not yet 
formed the wish to oppose. In the one case it is the relation 
of slaves to their master, in the other that of children to their 
father. Mr. Gladstone remarks of the Homeric Agoré as Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton does of the English Witenagemot, that 
in both we find public speaking a real instrument of public 
policy ; and where this is so, they both most truly argue that 
the real essence of liberty exists. Odysseus and Godwine could 
sway assemblies of men by the force of eloquence. We need no 
further argument to show that the assemblies they addressed 
were assemblies of freemen. 

Of the sections “Ilios” and “ Aoidos,” some of the most im- 
portant parts, those namely which relate to the characters of 
the poems, run closely into one another. The latter part of 
“ Aoidos” consists of articles reprinted from the Quarterly Re- 
view. We do not know the order of composition of the differ- 
ent parts of Mr. Gladstone’s book; but we doubtless find here 
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a certain amount of repetition in the two portions. This is 
especially so in the estimate of the characters of Paris—why 
not give him his Homeric name of Alexander,* and shut out 
Virgilian ideas altogether ?—and of Argeian Helen. But this 
estimate is one of the very best things in Mr. Gladstone’s book, 
and we can well afford to have it twice over. Mr. Gladstone 
nowhere shines more than in dealing with the persons of the 
Homeric tale, and in distinguishing the true Homeric concep- 
tions from the perversions palmed off upon the world by Eu- 
ripides and Virgil. Of the whole dealing of the latter with the 
Trojan story Mr. Gladstone has made a thoroughly withering 
exposure. A modern Roman could not be an old Achaian, the 
court-poet of Augustus could not rival the nature and sim- 
plicity of the singer of the Hellenic people ; thus far the fault 
was that of the age and not of the man. But Virgil might 
have spared us his wilful perversions both of great matters and 
of small, alike of the character of Helen and of the comparative 
bigness of Simoeis and Skamandros. From the Cyclic poets 
down to Dryden and Racine the whole world seems to have 
conspired to disfigure the glorious conceptions of Homer, to 
mar alike the unrivalled power and the incomparable delicacy 
of his touch. Odysseus, the wise and valiant, becomes a vulgar 

rogue; Achilleus sinks into a mere brutal soldier, far below. 
the Homeric Aias; the generous, the brave, the affectionate 
Menelaos becomes a coward and a sophist. ,Aischylus alone 
seems to have retained some little reverence for the heroes and 
for him who designed them. He has given us an Agamemnon 
perhaps unduly surpassing the Agamemnon.of Homer ; but in 
return even he seems not to have been able to touch without 
defilement the Homeric conception of Achilleus and Patroklos.t 
But the miserable treatment to which the Homeric characters 
have been subjected rises to its height in the ruthless way in 
which later writers have marred and polluted the masterpiece 
even of Homer’s art, the picture of the Homeric Helen. Even 
Colonel Mure, who has done so much for Homer and the Ho- 
meric personages, here fails us; it has been reserved for Mr. 
Gladstone to set once more before us the Helen of Homer in all 
her beauty. The Helen of the later poets is a vain and wanton 
adulteress; the Trojw et patriw communis Erinnys, who can at 
best only exculpate herself by transferring her own sins to the 


* The double name is curious. Homer does occasionally use the name Paris, 
but far more commonly that of Alexander, But the latter gradually disappears 
in later writers, 

The strange fragments of the Mupuidoves, to be seen at the end of the Ox- 
ford Dindorf, certainly show that Aschylus was guilty of degrading the relations 
of Achilleus and Patroklos, just as the calumnious pen of Niebuhr has done by 
the equally beautiful picture of Alexander and Hephaistion, 
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charge of Fate and Aphrodite. Not such the Helen of the [lad 
and the Odyssey. There the crime of Alexander is not seduc- 
tion, but high-handed violence; he is not the corrupter, but the 
ravisher: Helen is not the willing partner, but the passive vic- 
tim ; her fault is at most a half-reluctant acquiescence after the 
fact. No sign of passion or affection does she exhibit for her 
worthless lover; her heart yearns for Greece and Menelaos, her 
forsaken home and her worse than motherless child. The Helen 
of Homer is, in fact, the most perfect, perhaps indeed the only, 
example of humility and repentance of the Christian type con- 
ceived by a heathen writer. All the expressions on which a 
‘worse view of her conduct might be founded are put in her own 
mouth; like a true penitent, she despises herself, and paints 
her own conduct in colours in which no one else would have 
dared to paint them. Readers who have carried about with 
them the vulgar post- Homeric conception have always stumbled 
at the Helen of the Odyssey, restored to her hearth and home 
and to her husband’s love, as though she had never gone in the 
well-oared ships, nor come to the citadel of Troy.* But on the 
Helen of the Jdad, far more sinned against than sinning, the 
Helen of the Odyssey follows as the natural afterpiece. The 
whole remarks of Mr. Gladstone on these two characters of 
Paris and Helen are worthy the deepest attention of every Ho- 
meric student. Had he written nothing else, they alone would 
be enough to place him in the first rank of Homeric critics.f 

The whole section “TIlios” is exceedingly interesting and 
ingenious ; but some things, as usual, strike us as being some- 
what overdone. It is here, above all, that Mr. Gladstone treats 
the Iliad too much as a chronicle in verse. He admits, indeed, 
in words, that the question of historical truth and falsehood is 
not altogether relevant ; that in any case it is the part of the 
critic distinctly to ascertain the conception in the mind of the 
poet, be that conception historical or fictitious. He admits 
also in words that, whether as chronicler or as poet, Homer 
was not bound to give us the same minute picture of the 
life of Troy as he gives us of the life of Greece. But in prac- 
tice Mr. Gladstone hardly carries out his theory. His exag- 

* obK tor’ Erupos Adyos ovTos" 
ov ~ap &Bas év vnvoly eioéApots, 
ov8 txeo mépyaua Tpolas.— Stesichoros’ Palinodia. 


t While Mr. Gladstone’s version of Paris and Helen is undoubtedly that 
which best harmonises the various statements in different parts of the Jéad and 
Odyssey, we still think that he builds rather too much upon the mere use of 
the word aprd(w. Surely, as far as we understand such matters, the two pro- 
cesses run so much into one another, that apré(w might be not inaccurately used 
of a case in which the element of seduction overcame the element of violence. 


‘And what says Her dotus of the whole class of legends ? d7Aa yp 5) bri, ef wh 
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gerated notion of the historical credibility of the Zliad leads 
him to .seek for historical indications of Trojan manners and 
institutions in almost every minute expression of the poet, 
which can any how be pressed into such a service. Now we 
have admitted that Homer is a real historical witness, at least 
for a real state of things in Greece. But, even admitting 
the historical reality of the Trojan War, we cannot admit him 
as an equally trustworthy authority for Trojan affairs. He 
would assuredly describe the Trojans after the pattern of the 
Greeks of his own day, or at the utmost—though even this is 
supposing a rather improbable attempt at accuracy—after the 
pattern of the inhabitants of the Troad of his own day. But 
we have no right to assume that either of these pictures. would 
be an accurate representation of the historical Trojans, if his- 
torical Trojans there ever were. Again, we have said that in 
no case was Homer bound to be equally minute in his descrip- 
tions of Greek and of Trojan affairs. Negative arguments, 
therefore, prove very little. Homer's silence as to the exist- 
ence of any Greek practice in Troy does not prove that he de- 
finitely meant to imply that it did not exist there. But hence 
the opposite line of argument gains increased strength. And 
here the minute researches of Mr. Gladsone have turned up some 
very curious points. Every body has doubtless observed that 
Priam lives in clearly-marked polygamy, while the Greek princes 
at most practise concubinage. But every body probably has not 
observed that while in Greece the women attract the love of 
the gods, in Troy the men attract the love of the goddesses. 
Again, in Greece we hear little or nothing of priests, though a 
great deal of prophets. In Troy, considering our slender means 
of observation, the priests cut a great figure. These points can- 
not be accidental. They may be genuine elder traditions ; they 
may be the result of Homer’s own observations on that later 
Dardanian dynasty, for whose historical existence we have 
already adduced him as a trustworthy witness. Nor can it be 
without some reason or other, that Homer dwells with such de- 
light upon the good and valiant Lycians. They are clearly the 
only people on the hostile side whom he looked upon as worthy 
peers of his own countrymen. We do not know whether it is 
to the purpose or not, but it certainly is a curious coincidence 
that while Achaian and Lycian are the two names in Europe 
and in Asia which Homer most delights to honour, so it was 
in the Achaian and Lycian confederations that the greatest 
amount of freedom and good government lingered on till their 
common absorption into the universal dominion of Rome. 
Homer’s general picture of his Trojans as compared with 
his.Greeks is very skilfully commented on by Mr. Gladstone. 
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The Trojans are a kindred people; they are not widely distin- 
guished from the Greeks in manners, religion, or polity. They 
are not BapBapdgdwvor; they are not dAdoOpoor avOpwrot. No 
such broad line separates them from the Hellenic world as that 
which parts off the savage Cyclopes and Laistrygonians, or even 
the wholly foreign Egyptians and Pheenicians. But though they 
are clearly a kindred, they are no less clearly in every way, as 
men and as soldiers, an inferior people. But they are not too 
greatly inferior. They are inferior enough to be beaten; but 
they are not so inferior as to make it inglorious to beat them. 
This train of ideas, in which Homer’s patriotism evidently 
greatly exulted, is very minutely and ingeniously worked out 
by Mr. Gladstone. 

So far as we can conjecture, the picture thus given by 
Homer may be supposed fairly to represent the facts of the 
case. If by the Trojans we understand the race whom the 
olian and Ionian colonists found in possession of the western 
coast of Asia, one can hardly doubt their close affinity with the 
Greeks. Every thing tends to show that they belonged to that 
race, call it Pelasgian or what we will, of which the Hellenic na- 
tion formed the most illustrious member. The little we find re- 
corded of them in the authentic history, the local nomenclature 
of their country (corresponding in so striking a way with that 
of the other side of the Agzan), the facility with which the 
whole land was hellenised,—all point to them, along with Sikels, 
Epeirots, and Macedonians, as a sort of undeveloped Greeks, 
capable of receiving, though not of originating, the full Hellenic 
culture. This exactly falls in with the true Homeric portrait 
of the Trojans. But here, again, the true Homeric portrait 
must be carefully distinguished from the later forms, which it 
assumes in the hands of Sophokles, Euripides, and Virgil. In 
their hands every touch of Homer’s picture is lost. Achaians 
and Trojans are broadly distinguished as “EAXAnves and Bdp- 
Bapo.. The subjects of Priam are degraded into Phrygians. 
The Achaians sometimes figure as Dorians, sometimes as Pelas- 
gians. Homer is, on all these points, probable and self-con- 
sistent. Euripides treats them in a spirit about as historical 
as when he makes the supposed wantonness of Argeian Helen 
the natural result of the scanty clothing assigned by the Ly- 
kourgeian discipline to the virgins of Dorian Sparta. 

Not the least, to our mind, of Mr. Gladstone’s services to 
Homer is his vindication of the ninth book of the Iliad. In 
his section “Aoidos” he has thoroughly overthrown Mr. Grote’s 
idea of an Achilleid developed into an Jliad, and has completely 
vindicated the plot of the poem in its received form. Mr. Grote 
thinks the ninth book inconsistent with much that follows; all 
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possible satisfaction has been offered Achilleus, and yet in later 
books he still wishes to see Agamemnon and the Greeks humi- 
liated and suppliant before him. Mr. Gladstone answers, that 
in the ninth book no real satisfaction is offered to the wounded 
spirit of the hero, Agamemnon strives, as it were, to purchase 
his return by costly offers, which, in plain truth, are simply 
bribes. But there is no real atonement, no humiliation, no 
confession of error. There is, then, no real compensation to the 
injured honour of Achilleus. The wrath of the hero was not 
to be appeased by gifts, not by the restitution of Briseis. He 
need not have surrendered her, and he refuses to receive her 
again. Such a feeling as the wrath of Achilleus was not to be 
bought off by gifts, even if it might have been appeased by 
repentance. Homer assigns it a far grander and more charac- 
teristic termination ; it is neither bought off nor appeased, it is 
absorbed by a still mightier passion. In his grief for the loss 
of Patroklos, in his desire to avenge him, no space is left in his 
heart for memory of the wrong done to him by Agamemnon. 
In this view, the ninth bogk, the record of the ineffectual em- 
bassy, is absolutely necessary to the development of the story. 
And as part of the picture of Achilleus, as a specimen of the 
grand old heroic rhetoric, no portion of the poems surpasses it. 
Those few words of sarcasm, which Mr. Gladstone is so fond of 
quoting as the climax of Achilleus’ oratory, 
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might alone have made the fortune of a poet or a rhetorician. 

We thus part from these noble volumes, worthy alike of 
their author and of their subject, the freshest and most genial 
tribute to ancient literature which has been paid even by an 
age fertile in such offerings. Mr. Gladstone will not rate our 
admiration the less because we have plainly stated our entire 
dissent from some important parts of his book. He has, we 
think, dealt with ethnology without the proper training, and he 
has treated mythology from a wholly false point of view. But 
he has done such justice to Homer and his age as Homer per- 
haps never received out of his own land. He has vindicated the 
true position of the greatest of poets; he has cleared his tale 
and its actors from the misrepresentations of ages. With an 
ordinary writer, we should conclude with the almost conven- 
tional compliment, that we trust we are not meeting him 
for the last time. With Mr. Gladstone we feel that there is 
truth in the words with which he concludes his Homeric 
labours,—words which the records of the present parliamentary 
session have shown to be no empty boast: 
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“ Nemesis must not find me, 
i) viv CnOdbvovz’, i) vorepov addic idvra, 

To pass from the study of Ilomer to the ordinary business of the world, 
is to step out of a palace of enchantment into the cold gray light of a 
polar day. But the spells in which this sorcerer deals have no affinity 
with that drug from Egypt, which drowns the spirit in effeminate in- 
difference: rather they are like the gdppaxov éo$dov, the remedial 
specific, which, freshening the understanding by contact with the truth 
and strength of nature, should both improve its vigilance against deceit 
and danger, and increase its vigour and resolution for the discharge 
of duty.” 


Arr. IIT.—THE TROUBADOURS. 

Histoire de la Poésie Provencale. Par C. Fauriel. 3 vols. Paris, 
1846. 8vo. 

Die Werke der Troubudours, in Provenzalischer Sprache, mit einer 
Grammatik und einem Wéorterbuche. VonC.A.P.Mahn. Ber- 
lin, 1846. 8vo. 

Histoire littéraire des Troubadours. 3 vols. Paris. 12mo. 


“To consecrate his heart and his homage to a mistress ; to live 
exclusively for her ; for her sake to aspire to the glory of arms 


and virtue ; to worship her perfections, and to procure a public 
recognition of them ; to desire nothing higher than the title of 
her servant, and to consider it a sufficient reward of the greatest 
efforts that she deigned to accept them; in short, to honour his 
lady as a kind of divinity, whose favour could be the price only 
of the noblest sentiments,—such were the principal duties of 
every knight.” The Troubadours powerfully contributed, both 
by their verses and their lives, to maintain and exalt this spirit. 
“ Nearly all devoted themselves to the worship of ladies ; some 
through affection, some through ostentation, and others through 
interest; for this was the road to fortune. The women, de- 
lighted with an incense which seemed to perpetuate their 
charms, always favoured, or seemed to favour, the adoring 
poet; passion and vanity vied which should most exalt the 
Parnassus of Provence.” That the theory of chivalry was ill 
carried out in the actual life of the time, will be but too well 
proved by the glimpses of biography and poetry with which 
we are about to present our readers. The editor of St. Palaye 
(Histoire littéraire des Troubadours) does not exaggerate when 
che writes, “ Parmi quelques exemples d’une galanterie pure, 
assujettie au frein de la pudeur et des devoirs, on y trouve 
mille traits de libertinage et de débauche ; on y voit les sens 
maitriser le coeur, .la foi conjugale impudemment_violée, 
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quelquefois les meeurs outragées avec une indécence cynique, 
enfin les mémes vices quaujourd’hui, moins déguisés sous 
d’honnétes apparences.” The condition of the church, the 
desperate depravity of man’s highest external cuidance, goes 
far to explain the social state depicted so faithfully by the 
‘Troubadours in their tensons and sirventes. “O’était le tems 
oui les papes, qui avaient perdu de vue les régles, comme les 
exemples, de la primitive religion, remuant tout au nom de 
Dieu et de St. Pierre, faisaient d’une religion divine l’instru- 
ment d’une politique audacieuse.” Accordingly the irreligion 
of the world consisted not so much in ignorance and neglect of 
divine doctrines and idcas, as in blasphemous familiarity with 
them. The language of love profited largely by this corruption 
of religion, just as the reality was exalted by the peculiar social 
conditions, which, by making every feudal castle a court and 
its mistress a queen, afforded additional excitements of, and 
excuses for, the extravagant respect to which love, under all 
circumstances, tends to abandon itself. It is impossible to 
reconcile the grossness which often betrays itself in the litera- 
ture of the period with the moods of exalted delicacy and hon- 
our which constitute its principal charm, otherwise than by 
attributing the latter mainly to the accident which usually 
placed a gulf of social difference between the lover and _ his 
‘mistress,—a gulf which he could only hope to overpass by a 
long series of services, and by a display of self-devotion which 
should gradually change the lady’s desire of public: praise into 
personal affection for the giver of it. It remains for a later 
and more truly chivalrous age to glorify love between persons 
socially equal with that halo of reverence which we have so 
long admired, without remembering its limitations or compre- 
-hending its explanations, in the life and poetry of the middle 
ages. In presenting our readers with a few glimpses of this 
life and this poetry, we shall confine ourselves almost entirely 
-to the love-stories and the love-songs of the Provencal poets. 
It-is true that they wrote satires, and tales, and war-poetry in 
abundance ; but the preéminence of love as the theme of their 
-lyrics and the motive of their lives justifies us in thus limit- 
ing our sketch. M. C. Fauriel, in his Histoire de la Poésie Pro- 
vencale, remarks : 


“ Entre tous ees divers genres de compositions lyriques, les trou- 
badours faisaient une distinction singuliére et caractéristique, qui les 
‘partageait en deux classes. L'amour seul leur semblait essentiellement 
poétique, essentiellement fait pour tre chanté et pour inspirer le désir 
de chanter: Tout le reste-—la morale, la guerre, la croyance elle-méme, 
-—ne leur paraissaient pas des sujets de poésie aussi naturels ni aussi 
relevés. Sous la dénomination commune de sirventesc, ils comprenaient 
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toute composition qui n’avait pas l'amour pour motif, et particuliére- 
ment toute composition tenant de la satire ou de la plaisanterie. Ce 
mot de sirventesc est tiré de celui de sirvent, par lequel on désignait les 
hommes de guerre non chevaliers que ceux-ci menaient 4 la guerre 
avec eux. Sirventesc signifiait done une piéce de sirvent, c’est-a-dire 
d'une ordre subalterne, relativement aux chants d'amour, qui étaient, a 
proprement parler, les chants chevaleresques.” 


The sirventes of the Troubadours are of the highest possible 
value as records of the mind and manners of the time, but as 
poetry they are for the most part worthless. The satire is gross, 
the wit of the most cumbrous kind, the enthusiasm for war an 
impulse devoid of moral dignity or adequate motive, the reli- 
gion a mere crust and scab of superstition without so much 
as a morbid life below it, the morality childish ; but among 
such pieces we find many a love-song that shines like a dove 
with golden wings among potsherds. Never, before or since, 
was love so exquisitely sung as in some of these poems ; never, 
before or since, have the chief conditions of perfect love-poetry, 
namely, the greatest simplicity of feeling and the highest art 
in language, been so combined. These conditions would seem, 
did we not know to the contrary, to be incompatible with one 
another ; the primitive simplicity of feeling in the times of 
the Troubadours requires, however, no proof; and the proof of 
the conscious art of language, which was necessary to express 
such feeling, is to be found in repeated statements of the poets 
themselves. Pierre d’Auvergne, for example, says, “I will sing, 
since I must sing, a new song which rings in my bosom. It is 
not without trouble and torment that 1 have attained so to 
sing that my songs are not like the songs of any other. Every 
good song, however, is quite different from every other.” It 
is well observed by the author of the Histoire littératre, that 
the intensity of the love-poetry of the Troubadours is in great 
part to be attributed to the comparative unreality of all other 
interests at that time capable of engaging the poetic mind: 
“Dés que l'ame est vivement affectée par un objet, le talent 
poétique se déploie avec d’autant plus d’audace et de vigueur, 
qu’on a peu d’idées capables de le distraire, et qu il devance la 
culture des autres talens.” 

In the following pages we propose to give such notices of 
the lives and poetry of a few of the writers who flourished in 
that wonderful hundred and ninety years which included the 
whole of the Provengal literature, as may enable our readers 
to infer the prevailing tone and tenor of the rest. We are in- 
debted to Fauriel and St. Palaye for the biography, and have 
received much assistance from St. Palaye’s prose versions of 
many of the poems. 
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William IX., Count of Poitou, is chiefly remarkable as 
having been one of the earliest of the Troubadours ; and as 
thus indicating the high social position with which the pro- 
fession was, in its very origin, associated. William was born 
in the year 1071, and died in 1122. His life and his poetry 
were both remarkable for their licentiousness. As a specimen 
of the “ affreux libertinage” of his habits, it is recorded that he 
established at Niort a “ maison de débauche” in the form of a 
monastery, divided into cells, governed by an abbess, and har- 
bouring a company of prostitutes, who wore the costume and 
aped the practices of nuns. Another of the offences of this 
poet was his marriage, in spite of the laws, with the wife of 
another man, the Vicomte de Chatelleraud. When the Bishop 
of Poitiers, in consequence of this proceeding, commenced, in 
the presence of William, the ceremony of excommunication, 
the count drew his sword, and threatened to kill him if he did 
not absolve him on the spot. The bishop pretended to quail, 
and required a few moments for consideration. These were 
granted, and the courageous ecclesiastic profited by the oppor- 
tunity to complete the formula, adding, “ Now strike, for I am 
ready.” William replied that he did not love him enough to 
send him to heaven, and only exiled him. This is a good pass- 
age to commence with. It is well to remember upon what a 
dunghill blossomed the exquisite flowers of medizval love- 
poetry. The verses of this “valeureux et courtois chevalier, 
mais grand trompeur de dames,” are too much like his life to 
be quotable here. The Troubadours of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, like the “femmes galantes” of a later age, 
very frequently closed a career of debauchery and violence 
with a more or less suspicious devotion to religion ; some re- 
tiring to monasteries, and occasionally rising to be abbots or 
bishops, and others adopting the more congenial fanaticism of 
the Crusades. Accordingly, the last of the poems which re- 
main to us of William of Poitou is an adieu @ la chevalerie 
qu'il a tant aimée for the sake of the cross. 

Bernard de Ventadour has obtained a safe passport to fame 
in the shape of a favourable mention by Petrarch. Ile was the 
son of one of the inferior domestics of the Chateau de Venta- 
dour, and rose to be the lover of princesses through his own 
“merits,” namely, a handsome person, a turn for writing verses 
and singing them, and a facility in adopting the manners of 
chivalry. The divinity to whom the young Bernard devoted 
his verses and his life was Agnes de Montlucon, the wife of the 
Vicomte Ebles de Ventadour. His constancy—the only virtue 
expected of lovers in those days—was at last rewarded with a 
degree of success of which we are only told that it was suffi- 
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cient to awaken the jealousy of the lady’s husband. He was 
compelled to leave the chateau, and to seek his fortune else- 
where. He found it in the court of the Duchess of Normandy, 
Eleanora of Guienne, who had been divorced from Louis VIL., 
and had married Henry Duke of Normandy, afterwards Henry 
II. of England. The affections of the Troubadour soon fixed 
themselves, probably not without encouragement, upon this 
lady. He says in one of his songs, “ I would rather die of the 
torment I suffer than solace my heart by a presumptuous 
avowal. Itis true that she has given me leave to ask of her 
whatever I like; but a king would not dare to ask what I 
desire. Nevertheless she approves of my writing to her, and 
she knows how to read.” St. Palaye, or his editor, adds, “Sa- 
voir lire n’était pas un mérite commun parmi les grands.” It 
is probable, however, that Bernard meant that the duchess 
knew how to read the real meaning of the obscure words in 
which he proposed to declare himself. This ambitious lover 
seems to have succeeded, to have been afterwards cast off for 
a rival, and, in his disgust at this and other misfortunes, to 
have abjured love and retired to a monastery. Mahn’s collec- 
tien contains twenty-seven poems by Bernard de Ventadour, 
most of them being favourable specimens of the love-poetry of 
the time. The first is of singular beauty. We quote the first 


stanza, to enable our readers to guess how inferior must be the 
effect of any version wanting the music of Bernard’s metre, 
and append a translation of the greater part of this piece : 


“* Quand erba vertz e fuelha par, 

E’l flor brotosson per verjan, 

E’! rossinhols autet e clar 

Leva sa votz e mov son chan, 
Joy ai de luy, e joy ai de la flor; 
Joy ai de me, e de mi dons maior. 
Vas totas partz qui de joy claus e seinhs, 
Mas ilh es joys que totz los autres vens.” 


“When the herb and leaf grow green, and the flower blossoms in 
the fields; when the nightingale lifts his voice loud and clear, and 
urges his song,—joy have I of him, joy have I of the flower, joy have I 
of myself, and still more of my lady ; I am surrounded and closed in 
with joys. But there is a joy beyond all others. I wonder that I am 
able to abstain from declaring to her my desire. When I look at her, 
when I see her sweet eyes, I am kept only by fear from falling on her 
neck. If I had the power of bewitching people, I would turn my 
enemies into little children, so that they might not imagine evil of my 
lady or of me. I would then gaze at her loveliness as much as [ liked, 
at her beautiful eyes and her fresh colour. J would kiss every part of 
her mouth, so that the marks would remain there for a month. O that 
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T could find her alone, sleeping or pretending to be asleep, so that I 
might take a sweet kiss, since I have not courage to ask for one.” 


In another poem he recognises his admitted superiority over 
all contemporary Troubadours, and accounts for it thus: 


“No wonder that I sing better than any other; for my heart’ is 
more disposed to love, and more submissive to its laws. Body and 
soul, spirit and knowledge, strength and power,—I have devoted all to 
love. He.is already dead who does not love. What is the use of him, 
except to trouble others ?” 


Pons de Capdueil was a Troubadour. without reproach, ac- 
cording to the strange semi-platonic ideas of his age. “Ce 
troubadour,” says the author of the Histoire littéraire, “ eut 
les véritables mceurs de la chevalerie. Il rendit célébre ses 
amours, sans que la passion partit l’entrainer au-dela des bornes 
de la pudeur.” His lady-love was Azalais, wife of Noisil de 
Mercceur, a great baron of Auvergne. Pons de Capdueil, who 
was himself a wealthy baron, devoted his fortune as well as his 
wits to the celebration of his mistress. “Les fétes qu'il lui 
donna étaient comme autant de cours pleniéres . . . . ot les 
amans étaient célébrés par la poésie et la musique. Le Baron 
de Merceur se prétait a ces démonstrations de galanterie. On 
les supposait donc également nobles et irréprochables.” All the 
songs of Capdueil are addressed to this lady, for whom his love 
seems to have been as profound and constant as it was un- 
sullied. On the death of Azaluis, Capdueil became sincerely 
“ dévot,” after the prevailing mode. He not only served the 
Holy War with his sword, but also zealously advocated it with 
his pen. 

Passing over Richard I. of England, and other names of 
less distinction as Troubadours, we come to Arnaud de Marveil. 
“the less famous Arnaldo” of Petrarch, who ranked him below 
Arnaud Daniel. Arnaud de Marveil was born in, and called 
from, the Chateau de Marveil in Perigord. Like Bernard de 
Ventadour, he was of very low parentage ; but, nursed in one of 
those innumerable chateaux, each of which was a palace and 
contained a court, he had opportunities of fitting himself to be 
the lover and the laureate of princesses. Disgusted, by his 
early glimpses of “high life,” with the profession of notary, to 
which his friends had devoted him, he took the usual means of 
ingratiating himself with the chivalrous and high-born society 
to which his spirit belonged. He became a Troubadour, and 
fixed his love and the adorations of his muse upon Adelaide 
Countess de Beziers, daughter of Raymond V., Count of Tou- 
louse, and wife of Roger II. Vicomte de Beziers. The tran- 
sition from distant and ethereal devotion to ordinary human 
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passion, which so often occurred in the liaisons of the Trou- 
badours, is beautifully indicated in one of the many beautiful 
pieces of this poet : 


“T foresaw not, when I came here, how dearly I should have to 
pay for the delight of beholding so many beauties and graces. They 
say well, and I myself feel, that when we think to warm, we often 
burn ourselves. I love, without daring to say so; I am condemned to 
fly from her whom I adore, lest my looks should betray my secret. 
She would never pardon this presumption. At least I may look at 
her in my heart, as in a mirror. I find her in all things ; the freshness 
of the air, the beauty of the fields, the colours of the flowers repeat her 
beauties, and unceasingly bid me sing of her. Thanks to the exaggera- 
tions which are permitted to the Troubadours, I may praise her as much 
as she-deserves; I may say with impunity that she is the most beau- 
tiful lady in the world. If they had not a hundred times given this 
praise to those who did not merit it, I should not have dared to give 
it to her I love ; for it would have been to name her.” 


The passion which was delicately hinted in these charming 
verses was not displeasing to Adelaide; but the poet pursued 
his advantage with as much reverence as he had shown in 
commencing his suit. ‘“ My reason is opposed to my desire. 
No doubt it ill befits me to aspire to such a conquest ; kings 
alone should sigh for her. But does not love level all con- 
ditions? He who loves, becomes worthy to succeed.” He ob- 
tained at last the favour of a kiss; an honour which did not 
exceed the bounds of medieval platonism. But at this stage 
of the love-story of Arnaud de Marveil, a formidable rival ap- 
peared in the shape of Alphonso King of Castille. Adelaide 
wished to keep both her lovers ; but found it impossible. The 
king obtained the dismissal of the Troubadour, who sought an- 
other home, but not another love, in the court of the Seigneur 
de Montpellier. 

Garin d’Apchier was distinguished among the Troubadours 
rather by his high birth than his works; these, however, con- 
tain two pieces, which elucidate the relative positions of Trou- 
badour and Jongleur in an interesting manner. The Jongleur 
was the hired singer of the verses of the Troubadour ; and Garin 
complains as bitterly of his verses murdered by his Jongleur 
as Chaucer did of the mistakes of his transcribers. Concern- 
ing these minstrels, another Troubadour, Pierre de la Mula, 
says, “Ils se sont multipliés au point, qwil y en a tout autant 
que de lapins dans une garenne; on en est inondé.” He re- 
proaches them for degrading the arts of poetry and song,—the 
“gai saber,”’—by going ‘about in pairs, crying, “ Donnez-moi, 
car je suis jongleur.” 

The story of Geoffrey Rudel is singularly illustrative of the 
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wilful idealism of the passion of love as it ordinarily appears in 
the lives and poetry of the Troubadours. Rudel was “ Prince” 
of Blaye. Tripoli, in Palestine, after its capture by the Chris- 
tians in 1109, had been given to the government of Bertrand 
of Toulouse. In the days of Geoffrey Rudel there was a Coun- 
tess of Tripoli, the fame of whose beauty had reached Provence. 
Geoffrey fell in love with the descriptions of her which were 
brought home by the pilgrims, and he took the cross and set 
forth in order to behold her. He was seized with mortal illness 
just as the vessel reached its destination, and was deposited as 
dead in a house in the town. The countess was informed of the 
object of his voyage, and, touched with his fantastic passion, 
went to see his corpse. Geoffrey woke for a moment from his 
trance, to find himself embraced by his no longer imaginary 
mistress. He died in her arms, “ praising God, and thanking 
Him for having accorded the only blessing he desired.” The 
countess had him interred with great pomp among the Tem- 
plars of Tripoli; and, not to be outdone by her departed lover, 
devoted herself to a monastic life from that day forth. There 
appears to be little reason for doubting the main facts of this 
story ; Petrarch, and other still earlier writers, speak of them 
as matters of common history. The investigations of St. Palaye 
seem to prove that this particular Countess of Tripoli was un- 
married,—an unusual condition for the mistress of a Trouba- 
dour. 

Guillaume de Balaun and Pierre de Barjac loved two 
married ladies, named Viernetta and De Joviac. The story of 
the quarrel and reconciliation of Barjac and Viernetta abounds 
with those apparently incompatible characteristics which ren- 
der the age of the Troubadours a perfect mystery to the modern 
understanding. We find it possible for a knight to load his 
mistress with the most unpardonable affronts, telling her that 
he has sought and found another lady much more beautiful 
than she is, &c., in a time when the laws of love were held so 
sacred that, on proposing to part with her, he says seriously, 
“ Let us seek a priest who may absolve us from our mutual 
vows ; you shall give me your absolution, and shall receive 
mine ; and then we may legally form new ties.” This neces- 
sity for applying to a priest for a release from the binding 
.power of adulterous vows is regarded by St. Palaye as a bond- 
fide fact. After all this, the lovers were reconciled ; and Bar- 
jac spoke in such glowing terms to his friend Balaun of the 
delights of such a reconciliation, that the latter resolved to 
taste them himself, and forthwith ceased to visit his mistress, 
or answer her letters. She sends a messenger to beg for ex- 

_planations, which are refused; and the lady goes in person, 
G 
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and casts herself at his feet, asking pardon for unknown of- 
fences. Balaun overwhelms the unoffending Madame de Joviac 
with vague reproaches, and she departs at last indignant. Find- 
ing her really angry, he seeks pardon in his turn, and is very 
properly scorned. He sends an intercessor, who endeavours to 
explain matters ; but the lady requires proof of the reality of 
a passion which has expressed itself so oddly, and refuses to 
see him again, unless he comes with the nail of his little finger 
torn off, and with a song publicly declaratory of his repentance. 
These conditions are joyfully accepted. 

The history of Guillaume de Cabestaing, one of the most 
famous of the Troubadours, though evidently fictitious in part, 
is valuably illustrative of the strange thoroughness with which 
they made “love the highest law.” The details of this and 
the other lives of the Provencal poets, being given by contem- 
porary or nearly contemporary writers, may occasionally be 
inaccurate, but they can scarcely be much out of keeping with 
the feelings of the time. Cabestaing was a gentleman of Rous- 
sillon. Being well-born, but poor, he attached himself as page, 
or “varlet,” to Raimond of Castel-Roussillon, who made him 
“écuyer” to his lady, with whom the “ varlet” of course fell in 
love, but had the modesty to keep it to himself. Madame Mar- 
guerite, however, was not so shy, and provoked a declaration 
by asking him plainly whether he would dare to reply to the 
love of a great lady, should she give him marks of her af- 
fection. This proceeding of the lady was not so impudent as 
it would be in a time like ours, when people have a clearer 
apprehension of the relation of beginning to end. We find 
Cabestaing some time afterwards begging that he may be per- 
mitted to kiss the lady’s glove, and promising that he will 
never venture to pretend to greater honours. He continued to 
write rapturous and beautiful songs, from which a malignant 
‘public inferred more than he intended. The lady’s reputation 
began to suffer ; for, strange as it may seem, a lady’s reputa- 
tion could suffer in those days. Suspicious rumours reached 
Count Raimond, who sincerely loved his wife, and trusted his 
servant. One day the count put arms under his cloak, and 
sought Cabestaing, who was hunting. After a little conversa- 
tion, the following dialogue took place: “Answer,” said the 
count, “my questions like a frank and loyal servant.” “Cer- 
tainly, monseigneur, if you inquire nothing which it is my duty 
to conceal.” “In the name of God and your faith, tell me if 
love inspires your verses, and if they are addressed to a real 
lady?” “ How else, monseigneur, should I be able to sing?” 
“The name of the lady?” “Nay, can one without perfidy re- 
peat it? You know what Bernard de Ventadour says on this 
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matter: Ifthose who perceive my love should ask me the name 
of my mistress, I am bound not to reveal it to any but to him 
who can and will give counsel and assistance.” “ Well, who- 
ever the lady may be, I promise to aid you with all my power.” 
As in the actual life of chivalry grossness was strangely allied 
to purity, so we find that an almost superstitious theoretical 
respect for the literal faith of words was compatible with a 
great deal of lying. Cabestaing immediately replied, when thus 
pushed into a corner, that the object of his love was Agnes, 
sister of Marguerite, the wife of Raimond. The count was de- 
ceived; and Agnes assisted in prolonging the deception, with 
the knowledge and consent of her husband, Robert de Taras- 
con. This pretended amour awakened the jealousy of Mar- 
guerite, who would not believe her lover’s account of the affair ; 
and her vanity got so far the better of her prudence, that she 
required him to prove his fidelity by writing a song declaring 
his love for her and her only. The song was written, and, 
according to a common custom of the time, addressed to the lady’s 
husband. But Count Raimond’s love for his wife was greater 
than his pride in her, and he was more grieved than flattered. 
He murdered Cabestaing, and had his heart served up as venison 
for Marguerite, who, on learning what she had eaten, flung her- 
self from a turret and was killed. The world sympathised more 
with the lovers than with the injured husband. The relations 
and friends of Marguerite and of Cabestaing, and all the knights 
and lovers of the country, took arms against Raimond. The King 
of Aragon headed the faction ; the poor count was imprisoned, 
and his castle demolished ; the funeral of his wife and her poet 
was celebrated with the greatest pomp, and the day of their 
death was long marked by a solemn annual service, instituted, 
it is said, by order of the King of Aragon. 

Rambaud, Count of Orange, is mainly remarkable for having 
had two famous poetesses for mistresses, Beatrix Countess de 
Die, and Azalais de Porcairagues. His poetry is coarse, but 
scarcely so much so as that of the first of these ladies, whose 
verses, though passionate, are incredibly impudent. In one of 
them, lamenting the estrangement of her lover, she says she de- 
serves to be betrayed by him for having refused him any thing ; 
she declares her hearty repentance, and longs to have him in the 
place of her husband. Rambaud responded to this recall ; and 
it is not wonderful that, with the example before him of such a 
mistress, he should have written: “I will teach lovers the true 
way to love; if they learn my lessons, they will soon succeed. 
Would you have women complaisant to you, threaten them at 
the first unamiable word ; if they answer, do you reply with a 
blow on the nose ; if they are malicious, be you still more so, 
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and they will do what you like. Slander and bad singing will 
bring the highest successes, if you join therewith plenty of im- 
pudence and conceit. Make love to the ugly, and neglect the 
beautiful,—that is the way to win them. It is certainly not 
the way I follow ; for my old habits are incorrigible ; simple, 
gentle, humble, tender, and faithful, I love women as if they 
were all my sisters ; but take care to avoid my example !” Hav- 
ing won and betrayed Azalais de Porcairagues, and wounded her 
reputation by talking freely of his relation to her, he replied to 
a poem, in which she lamented the imprudence of loving a man 
above herself in rank, in a strain which casts a curious light 
upon “chivalry.” “I maintain that great lords, if their hearts 
are loyal, deserve better than any others that women should 
yield tothem. It belongs to women of low minds to love in 
secret, and therefore to choose obscure lovers. Women, how- 
ever, have often lost their good names with simple gentlemen : 
a thing which is impossible with a great lord, who has a noble 
and lofty mind. If any one maintains the contrary, I will 
answer so as to shut his mouth.” 

The life of Folquet de Marseille, Bishop of Toulouse, belongs 
rather to the political than the literary history of the middle 
ages; but his stormy career as an ecclesiastic was preceded 
by a youth of love and poetry. Petrarch mentions him, and 
Dante places him in paradise. He was a fierce hater and per- 
secutor of heretics, after having been a somewhat inferior 
Troubadour and an unscrupulous lover of ladies. One long 
poem is a continual antithesis between love and pity, these 
being spoken of as personified. This practice of personification 
by many of the earliest and most earnest of the medieval poets, 

—a practice which was adopted by Dante himself, whose Love, 
even in the most passionate passages, is still a winged boy w ith 
<bow and arrows,—is curious, and, as far as it goes, a confuta- 
tion of Mr. Ruskin’s view of the incompatibility of seriousness 
with the habit of it. 

“ Love,” says Folquet, “is only a torment if Pity does not 
come to his succour. ... . Ah, how blessed I should be, if at 
last Pity would shake the high and rude branch to which I am 
cae gerne The best of the = she who surpasses all 


How can my bane so entirely contain Love, who is so great that 
all things disappear before him? Jt is as when a great tower is 
seen ina little mirror.” One incident in the political life of 
‘the beatified of Dante will be enough in this place. Simon de 
Montfort, having been driven from Beaucaire, and suspecting 
the inhabitants of Toulouse of intelligence with his enemies, 
laid stege to the town, Folquet, the bishop-elect, being in his 
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army. Deputies were sent from the city to offer explanations ; 
and the friends and relatives of the count persuaded him to 
clemency in his treatment of the hardly-pressed citizens. Fol- 
quet, their bishop, who had quarrelled with Raymond Count of 
Toulouse, and left the city on that account, was the only person 
to advise violence. He counselled Montfort to confiscate all 
the goods of the inhabitants, and to imprison the most dis- 
tinguished ; and gave practical aid to the carrying out of his 
advice by entering the city, and promising his diocesans the 
pardon of De Montfort on condition of their presenting them- 
selves to demand it. They went forth accordingly, and were 
made prisoners; while the bishop gave up the town to pillage by 
the soldiers who followed him. The infuriated people repulsed 
this attempt. De Montfort then threatened the prisoners with 
death unless they persuaded the citizens to surrender. This 
threat not succeeding, Folquet and the Abbot of St. Sernin 
again deceived the people with promises of clemency, provided 
they abandoned the towers of the city and laid down their 
arms. The next day De Montfort went to the Hotel de Ville, 
to sign a peace. His soldiers occupied the abandoned towers, 
according to agreement ; and being thus master of the place, 
he proposed to deliver it to the soldiery, and afterwards to 
raze it. By Folquet’s counsel and help, De Montfort commuted 
this sentence to a prodigious fine; and the zealous bishop was 
rewarded with the gift of the Chateau of Urefeuil, and a score 
of dependant villages. 

Bertrand de Born, who figures in Dante’s Hell for the sin 
of political schism, owes his preéminent fame to a combination 
of qualities. Vicomte de Hautefort, he was probably the an- 
cestor of that noble lady whose praises we related in a fore- 
going Number. But in the time of Madame de Hautefort, the 
adored of Louis XIII, the idea of the honour of a knight had 
made some advance upon the medizval formula laid down by 
Bertrand himself: “ Les premiers statuts de ’honneur c’est de 
faire la guerre, de jotiter l’avent et le caréme, et d’enrichir les 
guerriers.” Constantine, the brother of Bertrand, had a title 
to half the seigneury of Hautefort; but Bertrand wished to 
have it all, and a considerable part of his life and of his poetry 
was occupied with the struggles arising out of this question, 
which even Bertrand did not regard as one of right, but only 
of might. Strange were the times in which a character for 
chivalry could be sustained by such declarations as these: 
“Peace does not suit me; I like nothing but war. My only 
law is to fear naught. I care not for Mondays nor Tuesdays. 
Whatever be the time, I will destroy those who injure me. Let 
others, if they will, adorn their houses, and get for themselves 
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the good things of life. I only desire to have plenty of lances, 
casques, swords, and horses. Right or wrong, I will not give 
up an inch of the land of Hautefort; I’ve got it, let those who 
can take it away.” We cannot follow this bold soldier and 
bitter satirist through his innumerable squabbles and alliances 
with other barons and princes. His principal love-affair was 
with Maenz de Montagnac, wife of Tallerand, the brother of 
the Vicomte de Perigord. Maenz was courted by Richard 
Count of Poitou, Geoffrey Count of Bretagne, Alphonso King 
of Aragon, and Raymond Count of Toulouse ; but she chose 
Bertrand “for her lover and her master.” She subsequently 
dismissed him, suspecting that she had a rival. He did all 
he could to reconcile her, and assured her, in some beautiful 
verses, that he would rather spend his life in supplicating her 
than in the possession of all other ladies ; but in vain. He at 
last gave up hope, and offered his heart to another celebrated 
beauty, Tiberge de Montausier. Madame de Montausier, though 
flattered with the offer, proposed that one more attempt should 
be made to conciliate his former mistress. Bertrand consented, 
promising, if he failed, never to love any one but her; and she, 
on her part, entered into a corresponding engagement. This 
conditional arrangement was superseded by the success of their 
joint endeavours, Maenz de Montagnac being convinced by 
their representations that Bertrand had been guiltless of in- 
constancy. 

Rambaud de Vaqueiras was one of the most famous and 
prolific of the Provencal poets; but there is nothing sufficiently 
peculiar in his life to call for narration here. One stanza of 
his poetry will be enough to prove his unsurpassed powers of 
bold and simple illustration : “The day that love made choice 
of us two, your beauty filled me with the pride of the peacock, 
when he contemplates the green, the vermilion, and the blue 
of his feathers, and arrogantly leaps upon a wall to show him- 
self. His pride continues until, casting down his head, he be- 
holds his feet. Thus the loveliness of my lady puffed me up 
with vanity and joy, until she smote me with her ‘no!’” 

Deudes de Prades, if we may trust the translations of St. 
Palaye,—for we have not seen the originals,—combined, in his 
best verses, the simplicity and lofty tenderness of his own time 
with the finished art of a later age. We present our readers 
with the following version, as a specimen of his poetry, and 
of the style of the translations in the Histoire littéraire des 
Lroubadours, a work which has not yet been superseded as a 
pone account of the subject : 

“Avec le doux printems qui renait, je veux faire une chanson 
nouvelle. La joie d'un nouvel amour m’y invite. De cette premiére 
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joie vient l'espérance d’une plus grande. Si je ne l’obtiens pas, ce ne 
sera point ma faute, mais toujours j’implorerai celle que j'aime, toujours 
jadresserai mes veeux vers le pays qu'elle habite. 

L’espérance me parait si belle, que j'y trouve la plus heureuse pos- 
session. Content par le seul espoir, que je serai heureux si, m’appelant 
‘mon doux ami,’ elle me dit jamais: ‘Je veux que pour moi vous 
vous teniez en joie, et que nulle crainte ne détourne votre coeur de 
m’aimer.’ 

C’est ce qui me plairait bien 4 entendre ; mais cela ne peut étre, 
je le sais. Une dame ne dit point ce qu'elle souhaite. Plus elle veut 
en amour, plus elle le cache par honneur ; plus elle dénie son ami, plus 
elle s’en fait prier. Mais un beau semblant vaut mieux que tout ce 
quelle pourrait dire. 

Qui se connait en amour peut bien juger qu'un beau semblant, 
qu'un doux soupir ne sont pas messagers de refus. Mais celui-la veut 
étre refusé, qui demande ce qu'il posséde. Aussi je conseil a tout 
amant véritable, de faire ses demandes en prenant.” 

Of the life of this poet nothing worth relating is known. 

Peyrols of Auvergne was a gentleman born, but without 
fortune. He early became a favourite of the Dauphin, and 
fell in love with a sister of this prince, the wife of Bernard de 
Merceeur. He was encouraged both by the lady and her bro- 
ther, for the sake of the honour to be acquired by his verses in 
praise of her. As was not unusual in such cases, the lady’s 
kindness went further than she at first intended; but Peyrols 
had the folly to think himself higher in her favour than he 
really was, and his boldness brought on a quarrel, which the 
Dauphin was rash enough to smooth, instead of allowing it to 
be the termination of a friendship which threatened his honour 
and that of his sister. What was so threatened came to pass, 
and the poet had the extreme imprudence to sing his triumph 
in verses which the world easily comprehended. The Dauphin 
publicly blamed his sister, of whose guilt he had been more 
than the accomplice, though without meaning it. The Trouba- 
dour was ignominiously dismissed from the court, and loaded 
with contempt by the countess herself. He made passionate 
but fruitless endeavours to obtain pardon ; and afterwards he 
consoled himself with another love, chosen from an inferior 
condition. Concerning this lady he writes: “I have prudently 
limited my ambition. Love is worth nothing unless it is re- 
turned. Its perfection consists in a mutual return of feelings, 
respects, and complaisances, without pride on one side or the 
other.” He was not, however, so successful with this lady as 
with the countess, and his lamentations on this score were ex- 
pressed in some very beautiful verses. After one or two other 
love affairs, “ Peyrols se livra comme tant d’autres libertins A 
la dévotion des croisades.” From this time forth his poetry 
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became of a “religious” cast. The religious poetry of the 
Troubadours in general was as blasphemous as their love-poetry 
was idolatrous. Peyrols’ poetry was no exception. The follow- 
ing sentence, in the version by St. Palaye, may be taken as a 
specimen of the style of addressing the Deity which was com- 
mon at the time: “Seigneur Dieu, si vous m’en croyiez, vous 
prendriez bien garde a qui vous donneriez les empires, les 
royaumes, les chiteaux, et les tours; car plus les hommes sont 
puissans, moins ils vous considérent.” We may remark by the 
way, that a perusal of what remains of the poetry of the Pro- 
vengal minstrels leaves an impression that the fashionable 
world, to which they addressed themselves, and of which they 
formed part, was plunged into a depth of practical atheism 
without any known parallel, except, perhaps, in the France of 
Béranger. The only spiritual quality which these poems dis- 
play is the sanctity of the idea of love; but even in respect of 
love it followed almost as a necessity from the irreligion of the 
age that every Troubadour was “a rake in grain,” although 


“Veneer’d with sanctimonious theory.” 


Nay, worse than this, these world-famous models of gallantry 
seem always to have considered themselves at liberty to resent 
a slight, or an ill-success, by some outrageous satire, so that it 
seems to have been a common practice with virtuous ladies to 
veil denial under indefinite postponement, in order to avoid the 
affronts of disappointed lovers. The story of Gaucélm Faidit 
affords one of many examples of the necessity under which 
ladies felt themselves of guarding against this danger. He fell 
in love with Marie de Ventadour, who is described by a very 
early historian as “la dame la plus estimée qui fut jamais dans 
le Limousin, celle qui s’attacha le plus 4 faire le bien, et qui se 
défendit le mieux de faire le mal; elle se conduisait toujours 
suivant la raison, et ne fit jamais aucune folie.” Faidit paid 
his court to her. “Elle y parut sensible, comme faisaient en 
pareil cas presque toutes les dames, pour devenir les héroines 
d’un troubadour.” Marie de Ventadour, in order to get rid of 
his importunities for a time, without turning him into an 
enemy, persuaded him to engage in the crusade undertaken 
by Philip Augustus and Henry IIL. for the restoration of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, assuring him that this was the way 
to make himself worthy of her. On his return, however, he 
found his mistress less pliable than ever. Driven to despair, 
he told her one day, that if she would not put an end to his 
wretchedness, he would never see her more, but would seek a 
new love forthwith ; and he rushed from her presence without 
waiting for a reply. The lady knew the probable consequences 
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to herself, and consulted Madame Audiart de Malamort on 
the means of avoiding the poet’s wrath and preserving his 
affections, without lowering herself. This lady, who was not 
so sensitive as her friend to what the world might say of her, 
devised a way of releasing Marie from her danger. Madame 
Audiart sent a messenger to Faidit to ask which he would 
prefer, a little bird in the hand, or a great one in the air? 
Curious to know what she meant, he went in person to get 
the solution of the riddle. The lady then told him, that if 
he would consent to take leave of Marie in a song, complaining 
publicly but gently of her severity, she herself would treat him 
more kindly. The beauty of Madame Audiart, and her bels 
semblans, overcame the poet, and a song was written, in which 
he somewhat contradictorily, and towards Madame Audiart 
ungallantly, says that he is resolved to give up his suit to 
Marie, although he “ prefers her severity to the favour of any 
other.” On going afterwards to claim his reward of Madame 
Audiart, she ‘received him courteously, and assured him that 
she would love him in a friendly way, but that she would 
never aimer d'amour. 

Bertrand d’Alamanon was one of the most considerable 
gentlemen of Aix, in Provence. He fell in love with Etiennette 
de Gautelmi, the aunt of Petrarch’s Laura, and his songs con- 
cerning her are among the best of the poetry of the time. Here 
is the opening of one of them: “If you wish to know why I 
make only half a song, it is because I have only half a subject. 
Love is all on my part ; my lady does not love me. But, want- 
ing the yes, which she refuses me, I live upon the no, which I 
may hear as often as I like. To hope with her is better than 
to possess any other.” 

Cadenet, whose love-verses will supply us with the best 
piece which we have been able to select from the poems of the 
Troubadours, was the son of a poor knight, the proprietor of 
the Chateau de Cadenet, in Forcalquier. While the poet was 
yet a child, the chateau was besieged, and razed, and he was 
carried prisoner to Toulouse. His captor, Guillaume Hunaud 
de Lantur, treated him as his own son; and, says St. Palaye, 
who did not care a straw for love-poetry, “l'éducation qu ‘il lui 
donna aurait produit de meilleurs effets, si le jeune homme, 
en se formant l’esprit, ne se fit attaché au frivole, plutét qu’a 
Vutile, s'il n’etit préféré un gout de fantaisie au vrai mérite de 
son état.” Early fascinated with poetry, “Cadenet ne vit plus 
rien de si beau que la profession de jongleur.” He left the 
knight of Toulouse; and for a long time wandered on foot, and 
with very poor success, under the feigned name of Baguas, or 
“Garcon.” Finding unassisted merit made’sinall way, he re- 
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sumed the name of Cadenet ; and it seems that the world then, 
as now, thought all the better ofa singer for having some social 
position. He was soon noticed and patronised and provided 
for by great men, and had opportunities of falling in love with 
great ladies,—a sine qué non of the profession of Troubadour. 
If our readers will, to the following thoughts, add in imagina- 
tion the tenderest graces of the tenderest language ever spoken, 
they will agree with us that Cadenet was one of the world’s 
truest poets, and by no means guilty of having attached him- 
self aw frivole in abandoning himself to the bent of his genius: 


“Tf I could have compelled my will to follow my reason, love 
would not easily have conquered me. Not that a man is not the 
nobler for love, since he who loves well never believes that he has done 
well enough. Those who do not love, cannot know this lofty desire of 
well-doing, and can never obtain such honour as he who is happy in 
love, or aspires to become so. But however beautiful it be to love, I 
am submitted to love in spite of myself. Not, indeed, that I do not 
wish to live nobly, but that it is impossible to serve, except through 
force, a lord from whom there is no aid or grace to be hoped for. No 
lord who, while he is incessantly exigent of his subjects’ service, does 
all he can to ruin them besides, can expect to be served further than 
the laws of fealty oblige. One thing there is which comforts me in my 
pain : it is, that no one ever prospers long by disloyalty ; and if one is 
sometimes raised thereby to glory, it is only to be cast down into 
deeper infamy than that wherefrom he rose. Often, on the contrary, 
I have seen men lifted by loyalty from a low estate into enduring 
honour. It is foolish to dread the trouble to be suffered in the way to 
honour. Good fortune soon comes, when it ought to come. It is true, 
my good fortune delays long, and comes slowly. But great honours 
must be dearly bought, and that only is obtained with ease which is 
not worth having. The more the pain, the more the glory. And even 
should I never succeed, it will be much to have well deserved. At 
least, I can say that I have loved you, my lady, for a good which it is 
impossible for you to refuse me; for my heart is content if I am able 
to exalt your honour. When I see a tower, or a castle, or a native of 
your country, I am filled with joy ; and when I approach your dwell- 
ing, I seem, such is my haste, to recede while I go forward until I am 
in your presence.” 


Cadenet was nearly as excellent in satire as in love-poetry. 
There is classical simplicity and effectiveness in the following 
specimen, which renders it very unlike the great mass of 
coarse invective which remains to us from the pens of the 
Troubadours : 


“Would that the powerful were such as I would be had I their 
power! They would then be magnificent in arms and clothes ; they 
would make splendid cheer; they would shine in courts, honour ladies, 
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and generously give away their wealth. That would be better than 
the pillage to which our barons are now given, who keep only lightly- 
armed cavaliers, in order that they may fly quickly to the booty, and 
flee still more quickly when they are opposed. In former times, mag- 
nificent clothes, noble gifts, courteous assemblages, and other such 
things, were the marks of knights. But nowadays they are only dis- 
tinguished for stealing cattle. And yet it does not seem that they go 
the better clad.” 


Guillaume de la Tour was one of many who proved by their 
life and death the profound sincerity of the passion which they 
expressed in their verses. He loved the wife of a barber of 
Milan, and carried her off to Como. She died soon afterwards, 
and the poet lost his reason. He fancied that she feigned 
death in order to get rid of him. For ten days he remained 
immovable at her tomb, opening it every evening, taking out 
the body, embracing and kissing it, and beseeching her to tell 
him whether she was dead or living. He would not leave the 
place until the people of Como drove him from it and from 
their city. He wandered from one place to another, inquiring 
of all the diviners whether his mistress could return to life. 
Some one told him that she would certainly revive, if he re- 
cited the entire Psalter, with one hundred and fifty Paters and 
Aves, and gave alms to seven poor people, before he ate, drank, 
or spoke, every day for a year. He was overjoyed with this 
information, and punctually fulfilled the conditions ; and, find- 
ing that they failed, died of a broken heart. 

Lanfranc Cigala was equally unfortunate, but his grief 
found relief in beautiful verses. “It is a thousand years,” he 
writes, “since Death has perpetrated so great a crime. None ever 
beheld the lady for whom I weep, none who had seen her ever 
heard her named, without love arising in his heart. She made 
the evil good, and the good she perfected. O. Provence, how 
is it that you and all your people did not die when she died ?” 
.Henceforward he devoted himself to religion. He left a num- 
ber of poems, of which the most remarkable and characteristic 
is one in which he relates how two knights, brothers, who 
shared a wealthy castle, loved two noble ladies who lived in 
another castle, about three English leagues off: These ladies 
returned the passion of their lovers, and sent one day to invite 
them to spend the night at their castle. Each received his 
invitation, and each accepted it without the knowledge of the 
other brother. But, being at war with some of the great ba- 
rons of the country, the brothers had sworn, as a measure of 
precaution, never to leave their castle both at the same time. 
On this occasion, each sent to ask the other for permission to 
be absent ; but each replied that it was impossible to forego his 
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own engagement. Therefore both set out together. They had 
not proceeded far, when they heard some persons approaching 
them ; and, concealing themselves at the side of the road, they 
overheard a knight say, “ Heaven send us a good resting-place 
to-night !” To which another replied, “God preserve the two 
brothers from evil! We shall find their hospitality most timely. 
They will receive, and honour, and serve us well; for there are 
no more brave nor courteous knights living. Were it not for 
their castle, we should have to travel three leagues further 
through this hail and snow and wind.” The two brothers were 
at once pleased and vexed with this discourse. Each exhorted 
the other to go home; at last one of them consented, saying 
that he did so for the love of his lady. 

Pierre Vidal is more famous for his personal oddities than 
for his poetry. He seems to have been a combination of Don 
Quixote and Malvolio. He was of low birth, but got into “good 
society” through his gift of song. His excessive vanity made 
him the amusement of many a ‘feudal court, the patronage of 
which he mistook invariably for a compliment to his talents 
or his person, whereas “on le regardait comme un fou agréable.” 
He fell in love with every fine lady he met, and believed and 
boasted that his feelings were always returned, notwithstand- 
ing a somewhat rude correction received by him in his youth 
from a knight who slit his tongue for saying such things about 
a certain lady, the knight’s wife. Hugues de Baux took pity 
on him, and got his tongue cured ; and thenceforward he lived 
on terms of close friendship with the Seigneurs de Baux, until 
another and a similar imprudence banished him from their so- 
ciety. Pierre Vidal fell in love with Adelaide de Roquemar- 
tine, wife of Barral Vicomte de Marseille, one of the Seigneurs 
de Baux ; and the lady, as usual with the mistresses of Vidal, 
amused herself, while appearing to reciprocate his affection. 
The lady’s husband himself countenanced the game, and often 
reconciled his wife to Vidal when they had quarrelled. One 
day Vidal found her asleep and alone; he knelt down and 
kissed her, and she awoke laughing, supposing it was her hus- 
band. Seeing Vidal, she shrieked, and frightened the poet 
away ; and insisted that her husband—who wished her to re- 
gard the matter as a joke—should take vengeance for the in- 
sult. Barral tried in vain to persuade the countess to overlook 
Vidal’s offence; finally the poet had to fly the country, to escape 
the lady’s wrath. He continued, however, to love and sing of 
her. “Delicious,” he writes, “is the air that comes from Pro- 
vence. I tremble with j joy when I hear any one speak of her 
country ; and for each word that people speak of it I require 
a hundred more.” He compares the ecstasy he felt in behold- 
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ing her to that of the idiot who gapes amazed at a painted 
window. Hopeless of being allowed to return to her, he fol- 
lowed Richard of England to Palestine, and wrote songs brag- 
ging beyond measure of his own prowess in fight. When in 
Cyprus, he married a Greek woman, under the impression that 
she was the niece of the Emperor of the East, and apparently 
went quite mad. He took the title of Emperor, and put by 
money for the conquest of the Empire, from which he consi- 
dered himself wrongfully withheld. He continued, however, to 
implore the pardon and favour of the wife of Barral de Baux, 

and finally succeeded, through the Vicomte’s intervention, in 
obtaining a gift of the kiss which he had stolen. Among other 

misadventures of this hair-brained knight and Troubadour, it 
is related that, being in love with a lady named Loba (She- 
wolf), he called himself Loup in her honour, and on one occa- 
sion clothed himself in a wolf-skin, and appeared before some 
shepherds and dogs, who hunted him, and beat and bit him so 
severely, that he was carried to his mistress for dead. Pierre 
Vidal’s madness seems to have been confined to his actions; 
his poems are numerous, and fully as wise as the most of those 
of his contemporaries. One of his pieces contains an interest- 
ing exposition of the nature and degree of chastity required of 
ladies in the time and country of the Troubadours. We give it 


in St. Palaye’s words: 


“Tl faut maintenant vous expliquer pour quelie offense le chevalier 
est en droit de quitter sa dame, sans jamais lui pardonner, quelque 
puisse étre son repentir. C'est lorsqu’aprés, lui avoir accordé les 
derniéres faveurs, elle a@ pour un autre la méme complaisance. Ce 
crime ne peut se laver. Car comme il n’y a rien de plus beau que la 
vertu dans une dame, aussi n’y a-t-il rien de plus affreux que son dé- 


réglement.” 


Of Boniface Calvo we shall speak only of one poem, in which 
depth of passion is more than usually well combined with sub- 
tlety of intellect. It is on the death of his mistress. He says 
‘that his enemies themselves cannot rejoice at the loss which 
he deplores. “Unhappy that I am, if I knew of any kind of 
death worse than the life which remains to me, I would imme- 
diately fly to it. How hateful she has made to me every thing 
that used to delight me! Any other man would die of my 
grief. 1f I do not t die, it is that I am so much accustomed to 
suffering, that I live upon that which would poison others. . 
She did and said every thing in such a way, that I will not be- 
seech God to receive her into Paradise. Paradise, it seems to 
me, without her, would be ill- furnished with courtesy. God 


cannot fail to lodge her where He is.” 
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The story of Aubert de Puicibot is a remarkable one. Placed 
in a Benedictine monastery when a child, he found himself in 
youth totally unfit for the destiny proposed for him. Love of 
liberty, poetry, and ladies, was too strong for the external bonds 
of religion. He accordingly fled from his prison, and established 
himself in the service and favour of Savari de Mauléon. He 
fell in love with a young lady, whose only terms of surrender 
were, that he should get made a knight and would marry her. 
His patron knighted him, and furthermore endowed him with 
house and lands; and the marriage was happily celebrated, 
and for a while continued to be happily kept. But while Au- 
bert was on a journey to Spain, the lady yielded to the seduc- 
tions of an English knight, who carried her away, and soon 
afterwards abandoned her. Aubert, in his absence from his 
wife, had not been more faithful ; and on his way home, seek- 
ing one evening for amusement, “on lui indiqua la maison 
d’une pauvre femme, dans laquelle il trouverait une fille trés- 
joly.” It was his own wife. How utterly without sacredness 
was the tie which had been thus doubly outraged the story 
goes on to show; but he could not receive her again publicly 
as his wife: “il la forga de se faire religieuse.” 

Guillaume Figueira affords so striking an example of the 
style in which orthodox Catholics, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, dared to speak of the corruptions of Rome, that we 
make in his favour an exception to our rule of quoting only 
the love-poetry of the Troubadours. He calls Rome the source 
of all decay : 


“Tt is you, deceitful Rome, who sow trouble and war in the world. 
You are blind with covetousness. You clip too close the wool of your 
sheep. Ifthe Holy Spirit would hear my wishes, I would break your 
ravenous beak You pass the bounds which God has set you, 
absolving sins for money. May God confound you, Rome, for 
reigning so wickedly You have established your seat in the 
bottom of the abyss and of perdition. May God never pardon you the 
pilgrimage you made to Avignon. There, without cause, you slew 
innumerable people Ill does he who in any thing follows your 
steps. May the fiends therefore carry you into the fire of hell. Rome, 
you make a game of sending Christians to martyrdom. Like a wild 
beast, you devour great and small. If the brave Count Raymond lives 
two years longer, he will make France repent of having abandoned 
herself to your impostures ; despiser of God and the saints! ... . 
Unless your power is soon destroyed, the world will be overturned. 
Your cardinals dream of nothing but of selling God and His friends.” 
&e. ke. 


No wonder that the clergy in general should have hated the 
very tongue in which it was no uncommon thing for such 
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things to be said ; or that Innocent IV. should have issued a 
Bull interdicting the language itself of Provence, as heretical 
and forbidden to the use of students. 

Gui d’Uisel loved a lady named Nugidas de Monclus, who, 
after a long period of severity, responded to his songs and sighs 
by declaring that she would do whatever he wished. “You 
may have me,” she said, “ either for a mistress or a wife. 
Choose which you like best.” Gui, overjoyed, demanded time 
for consideration. He consulted his cousin Elias, and gave the 
substance of the discussion in a tenson, or poetical dialogue : 


“ Gut. Tell me, Elias, should a lover who loves his lady truly, and is 
so beloved by her, desire, according to the laws of love, to be her lover 
or her husband, supposing that he has the choice ? 

Elias. I have the heart of a loyal lover, and not of a deceiver ; 
therefore I should consider it a greater honour to have a beautiful and 
wise lady for ever than for a year or so ; and I hold that the condition 
of her husband is to be preferred. 

Gui. For my part, I consider that to be best which makes one be- 
come better ; and I despise nothing so much as that by which one grows 
the worse. Now for the sake of a mistress one is always striving to 
become better ; but the man that marries neglects himself, and loses 
whatever merit he may have had before. Again, a lover is praised for 
his love ; but a husband is ridiculous if he loves his wife. 

Elias. If you really loved ever so little, you would feel that you 
have been talking nonsense. A false lover seeks only his own pleasure, 
and thinks not of hers who is the object of his love. I, by preferring 
the chains which bind me for ever to my lady, prove that nothing else- 
where would please me so much, and that when she desires any service 
of me, I should hate to have the liberty of refusing her. 

Gui. I do no injury to my lady in not desiring to have her for my 
wife ; on the contrary, this comes of the extreme respect and honour 
I feel for her. The fidelity of a lover is far more honourable than that 
of a husband. He is bound to his mistress by the disgrace of incon- 
stancy in love; and if he treats her with indignity, he sins against 
love and all the laws of chivalry, to his great dishonour.” 


To these considerations Elias replies, that he is of the same 
mind as before, but he seems unable to offer any further rea- 
sons. Gui is evidently intended to have the best of the argu- 
ment. It seems, however, that the lady was of Elias’s way of 
thinking, and that she proposed the choice between mistress 
and wife only in order to discover the character of her suitor, 
whom, we are delighted to say, she rejected with scorn on his 
declaring the result of his mature deliberations. Gui, asto- 
nished at his disappointment, justified the lady’s ruse still fur- 
ther by attacking her in his songs. “ Her caresses,” he says, 
“would have been very delightful; but her folly has altered my 
feelings, as time will alter her charms.” 
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Guibert Amiels was singular among the Troubadours for 
not loving above his rank : 


“T ama Troubadour,” he says, “who am not of those who trespass 
on the ground of the grand seignewr, and seek to make themselves 
heard afar. My songs are simply between myself and her I love. I 
do not care for the love of great ladies. I have neither the fortune 
nor the faculty to aspire to lofty conquests, which do not suit me, and 
which I should not obtain if they did. I love better a beautiful little 
bird in the hand than two or three eagles whose flight is lost in the 
heavens.” ‘ 


Arnaud de Marsan has left us a long poem on the best 
way of getting on in love. The principal points of advice are 
these : 

“ Be well-dressed, whether your clothes are rich or plain; take care 
that your shirt is fine and white ; and that your robe, if you carry one, 
is rather short than long. Let your coat be full in front. Your cloak 
should be of the same stuff as your robe; and the belt should match. 
Nothing helps a man so much as beautiful hair. Often wash it, and 
do not let it be either short or long. The eyes and the hands are 
that by which a man is most often judged. Let there be nothing mean 
about the conduct of them. The eyes should not look impudently, nor 
the hands bear themselves uneasily. Let your grooms be wise and 
handsome, lest people laugh at you and say, (ike master like man.’ 
Don’t let your servants come and whisper avy thing in your ear at 
dinner, and never speak low to them. Take particular care that the 
servants of your guests are well treated. Your house should be open 
to all the world. Play for the highest stakes. It is base and shameful 
to leave the dice as if you were afraid of losing.” 


This curious medieval “ Art of Love” goes on in exactly the 
same strain for many pages, and the author adds the force of 
example to precept by saying, “It is thus that I have done; 
and I have wona great number of good and beautiful ladies.” 

Guillaume de Montagnagout is distinguished for the purity 
of his poetry in a time when even the theory of chivalrous love 
had become corrupted, namely, towards the end of the short 
period occupied by the Provencal literature. One of the few 
songs he has left contains one among many proofs to be found 
in the verses of the Troubadours, that their carols were by no 
means “ wood-notes wild,” but that they were the result of art 
and critical canons, as “conscious” as those of the best poets of 
our own day. “Although the first Troubadours said many things 
about love, it is possible to say new things still; for a man is 
not a good Troubadour unless there is novelty and invention 
in his songs. One of the earliest has said that love has been 
so much sung of, that it would be difficult to say any thing 
further. It is no such thing. I say what I have never heard 
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said before ; and love has given me so much knowledge, that 
if no one had ever made verses, I should have been the in- 
ventor of them.” Of the poetry of De Montagnagout here is a 
specimen, which, if it does not quite come up to the poet’s 
pretensions to continual novelty, has at least the merit of 
being full of truths which bear saying a great many times: 


“ He alone ought to be loved who aspires to perfection in his life. 
You who so aspire, set your heart and your hope upon love. Love 
enables a man to do the noblest deeds ; it banishes melancholy, and 
fills him with joy. To proceed deceitfully in love is not truly to love. 
You do not love, and ought not to be beloved, if you require of her who 
has your heart the least thing that is against virtue. However ardent 
your passion, you will desire nothing against her honour. To love is 
to have one will with her you love in every thing that can increase her 
praise. The loyal lover loves reasonably, without excess of passion. 
He who so loves will be crowned by God with happiness ; but whoever 
wanders from this way becomes a deceiver. Never have I felt the 
least desire to do any thing which could displease her I love. No 
pleasure could please me if her honour received the least wrong thereby. 
The true lover desires the happiness of his mistress a hundred times 
more than his own. . . . But in our time nobility is much decayed ; 
because, without considering honour, every one in love seeks nothing 
but pleasure. This lesson will bring upon me the abuse of many. But 
to have respect to them would be to share in their disorders.” 


Amanieu des Escas has written the companion piece to the 
poem of Arnaud de Marsan, above quoted. It is a perfect 
manual of etiquette for young ladies of the thirteenth century, 
and is curious and attractive on account of the mixture of 
homeliness and stateliness shown by it to have characterised 


medizeval manners: 


“One morning, in the month of May, as I was musing upon the 
means of seeiag her I love, I saw a beautiful lady, whom, saluting, I 
approached. She took me by the hand, led me to a place apart, bade 
me sit down beside her, and said, ‘Seigneur Amanieu des Escas, I 
beseech you to instruct me frankly in all a young lady ought to do in 
order to obtain honour and avoid wrong from evil-speakers.’ ‘Lady,’ I 
answered, ‘I will gladly do so, although you have ten times more under- 
standing than I have. But the more one has, the more one asks for 
counsel. In the first place, I advise you always to get up early, so 
that when your lady calls you, she may find you shod, dressed, and 
properly adjusted. Before lacing, wash your hands, arms, and face. 
After that, my sweet friend, lace yourself very tight. Do not have 
your nails so long that the black may be seen. Above all, take care 
that your head is clean. What people see most should be most care- 
fully attended to. Brush your teeth every morning. . . . Prepare 


then for the uprising of your lady, so that she may not have to wait 
H 
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for any thing. But do not enter her chamber until her husband is up, 
unless she calls you.’” 


Then follow long directions for the fulfilment of the duties of 
lady-of-the-bedchamber, which would seem to have been the 
office of all young ladies who were not themselves at the head 
of a feudal court. After this she is told how to behave at 
dinner and at church ; and finally, how to conduct herself in 
what was, at that time openly, and is de facto always, the chief 
consideration of life: 


“Tf any one makes love to you, do not be prudish. Defend your- 
self with amiable and witty answers. If you do not care for him, ask 
him whether he likes the English or the Gascon ladies best ; so get up 
a dispute, and call in some of the company to decide it. Never speak 
ungraciously to those who seek you in love. There are five hundred 
ways of getting rid of a displeasing lover without being disrespectful to 
him. Ifyou wish to have a lover, do not let beauty and riches rule 
your choice. For the handsomer a man is, the less he is worth if he 
has not greater merits ; and a man who is pleasing to every body is 
much above one who is only rich. Choose, then, a lover who is 
courteous and of good birth. When he pays his worship to you, he 
ought to say,” &e. &e. “To which you should reply : ‘ Belami, I accept 
your homage; and Heaven forbid that I should ever have any other 
lover. If you are loyal, you will always find me true. I shall always 
be ready to reward you for your services, if they are rendered without 
deceit, and if no word escapes you which can hurt my fame.’ Being 
thus agreed, you can receive and give presents; but if he makes any 
improper request, beware of consenting, for if he loves you he will 
not seek to injure you. Nevertheless, be careful always to flatter him 
with some hopes.” 


A great deal more of the like advice is given by the poet to 
“Madame la Marquise,’—for so he addresses the young lady. 
Another piece contains directions equally full for the conduct 
of a young “damoiseau,” or son of a man of station. 

We close our quotations with a version of portions of an 
anonymous piece, in which love seems to us to be expressed 
with great simplicity and force. But in perusing all transla- 
tions of really good poetry, the reader must make allowance 
for the absence of that “slight and perpetual novelty,” which 
Aristotle describes as the peculiarity of the language of poetry, 
and which revives, in their original radiance, the dullest truisms 
of passion. The piece is called the Farewell : 


“ Adieu, my dear, you for whom my heart melts and languishes ; 
you who are more delightful to me than any thing in the world ; whom 
I loved entirely the first moment I saw you and heard you talk ; you 
to whom I belong more than to myself ; for at night my spirit flies to 
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you, and finds so much joy, that when I wake and remember it, I am 
ready to put out my eyes for their folly in forsaking sleep. You are 
my life and my death ; but death from you is dearer than any other 
life. It is a great foolishness in me to dare to think of you; but it 
would be a greater not to tell any evil to the physician who alone can 
help me. Know then, sweet lady, from whom I hold in fee all that I 
am and have, that I go and come faint and without heart, while you 
have two hearts, mine and your own. Yes, that hour when you 
accepted my little ring of gold, you took with it the heart out of my 
breast. . . . I give myselfup, then, to you without reserve, whether for 
death or for life. In all the places which are lighted by the sun there 
is nothing to be seen like you. Every thing I behold seems ugly when 
I consider the whiteness of your neck, that wonderfully well-turned chin, 
that vermilion mouth, of which God has never made the equal for kiss- 
ing, and laughing beautifully, and for compelling love. 1 am so con- 
sumed with love when I think thereof, that I know not what I do or 
say, and answer not those who speak to me.” 





Art. IV.—HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie der Geschichte. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Eduard Gans ; besorgt von Dr. Karl Hegel.—G. W. F. 
Hegel's Werke: Vollstiindige Ausgabe; Neunter Band, Dritte 
Auflage. Berlin, 1848. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of History. By G.W.F. Hegel. Trans- 
lated from the third German edition by J. Sibree, M. A. London: 
Bohn, 1857. 


WE are reminded of the growth of this world of ours by the 
rise of new sciences, and by the new relations which older 
sciences are forming with each other. <A wide and all-embrac- 
ing survey of the past, such as only recent research, and the 
new life which it has infused into the old learning, have enabled 
our modern scholars to take, is an indispensable preliminary to 
the discovery of any law (ifsuch there be) affecting the order of 
human progress. “The science of history,”* says an acute and 
thoughtful writer, “has only become possible in our own time.” 
Not that works, and some of very remarkable ability, have not 
long becn before the public in which the succession of events in 
history has been attempted to be reduced toa principle. But 
such works have either been written to establish a foregone con- 
clusion, and retrieve the character of some depreciated theory, 
like Bossuet’s Histoire Universelle and Frederic Schlegel’s Philo- 


* J.S. Mill’s Ratiocinative and Inductive Logic, vol. ii. p. 615. 
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sophy of History,—an assumption which necessarily deprived 
them of all scientific value ; or, when they have been really 
philosophical in their aim, they have endeavoured to trace the 
relations of cause and effect within a limited period, and in 
reference to a particular issue,—perhaps have confined them- 
selves to the examination of a single element in the complex 
working and result of civilisation. Works of this latter kind, 
therefore, are rather contributions to the philosophy of history 
than the exponents of its philosophy, in a strictly scientific 
sense ; developing the proximate and empirical laws which cha- 
racterise particular groups of events, and which, when they have 
been examined and compared with each other in the several 
spheres of their operation, may possibly furnish the data for 
ascending step by step to ultimate principles, and to generali- 
sations warranted by the universal kosmos. Polybius’s investi- 
gation of the causes of the world-wide dominion of Rome, may 
be mentioned as an early and an admirable specimen of the 
philosophical treatment of a certain portion of human history. 
Mr. Hallam’s Constitutional History of England, and M. Guizot’s 
masterly development of the principles of our modern civilisa- 
tion from its medieval rudiments, are other examples of the 
same description of writing. Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, 
though its object is limited, more fully realises the idea of 
a comprehensive philosophical review of former ages; and 
Burke’s Speeches and Tracts abound with aphorisms, com- 
bining the experience of the practical statesman with large 
general views, in which he has condensed the essence of prin- 
ciples universally applicable. But none of these writers ven- 
tured to embrace the vast subject of the history of our species 
as an organic whole. Perhaps we are not yet prepared for such 
an undertaking. Perhaps all the attempts hitherto made in 
this direction can only be regarded as tentative and prepa- 
ratory, and are hardly to be vindicated from the charge of 
something presumptuous. This much we may at least affirm, 
that only within the last half century have the studies been 
prosecuted, and the views opened, and the victory over old pre- 
judices won, that rendered it possible so to combine the results 
of wide-spread inquiry, and so to interpret from a common 
point of view the records of the past, as even to approximate 
to a theory of human progress and destination. It is scarcely 
necessary to allude in passing to the immense advance in every 
branch of philological and historical learning effected by the 
labours of the great scholars of France and Germany since the 
commencement of the present century, and to the abandonment, 
under the weight of resistless evidence, of the false and mis- 
leading notion, that the biblical annals and chronology, even 
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of the earliest periods, must be referred to as an absolute rule 
for the construction of universal history. 

Released from former restraints, and furnished with new 
instruments of inquiry, learning has wrought out its results in 
such abundance, and with such rapidity, that the mind is 
almost oppressed by the multitude of its materials. Mere 
accumulation of unrelated facts, however new and curious, 
fatigues the attention and deadens the intellect. History, 
without a law, is like a vast almanac of the ages, mere juxta- 
position without connection. We want a principle to organise 
this huge chaos into significance, and tell us what it means. 
We want to see what all the strife and change which has been 
incessantly agitating mankind is tending to, and where it is 
destined to issue. We desire, if possible, for the very relief of 
our minds, to cast on the darkness and confusion of history 
the interpreting light of philosophy. England, slow to gene- 
ralise, and tenacious of obvious practical conclusions, has done 
little towards this work. Mr. Mill, at the close of his work on 
Logic, adopting the better elements of the Philosophie Positive 
of M. Comte, has offered some valuable suggestions on the 
method in which it should be conducted. ‘The point of main 
interest turns on the question, whether society revolves in ever- 
recurring cycles of advance and decline, or is destined to a slow 
and irregular but still continuous progress. Vico, a century 
ago, maintained the former of these views. Somewhat later, 
Herder, whom the Baron Bunsen justly designates “the founder 
of the Philosophy of History,”* put forth a well-known work, 
which treated the history of the human race as a grand organic 
development, and in which, notwithstanding some indistinct- 
ness in his general conclusions, we may consider him as the 
advocate of the latter. Herder’s work, though rich in thought 
and very suggestive, was loose and desultory in its composition, 
and can only be regarded as a prolusion to the proper science 
of history. It was in the more recent philosophical schools of 
Germany, combining immense erudition with rare powers of 
abstract reasoning, that this high theme was first encountered 
with any degree of scientific exactness. The English, French, 
and Scotch metaphysicians of the last century confined them- 
selves mainly to an analysis of the psychological phenomena of 
the individual consciousness ; but to inquiries in this narrower 
field the Germans have added profound philological attain- 
ments, and a thorough acquaintance with history in all its 
branches, which give remarkable breadth and many-sidedness 
to their philosophical speculations. Of all British philosophers, 
the late Sir William Hamilton was in this respect the most of 

* Christianity and Mankind, vol. iii. p. 16. 
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a German. This tendency to unite history with metaphysical 
analysis is perceptible more or less in all the German schools, 
from Kant to Hegel. It is conspicuous in Schelling ; even the 
severe abstractions and high generalisations of Fichte’s Bestim- 
mung der Menschen betray its influence ; and so deeply does 
it impregnate their kindred theories, that sooner or later a 
comprehensive work on the Philosophy of History might have 
been confidently predicted as an inevitable result of them. It 
is only, therefore, what might have been expected, to find 
Hegel, whose system represents the last term of the speculative 
philosophy of Germany, applying its principles to the elucida- 
tion of history, and venturing to assign the law which governs 
the progress of the human species. The introduction of this 
remarkable work for the first time, we believe, to the English 
public through the medium of Mr. Sibree’s translation, affords 
us the opportunity of exhibiting a brief statement of its views, 
which may be new to many of our readers, and of offering a 
few remarks on their soundness and applicability. 

Mr. Sibree has executed his task very creditably. To those 
who are unacquainted with German, we can recommend his 
version as perspicuous and readable. From constant com- 
parison of it with the original, we can affirm that he has given 
the sense of his author with great fidelity, though sometimes 
rather paraphrastically, and with the occasional use of expres- 
sions that will strike the English reader as affected. But it is 
no easy matter, with our ordinary and accepted phraseology, 
to put the English mind on a level with so novel a range of 
thought. On the whole, we think the translator has been 
successful. 

Mr. Mill observes, that hitherto the science of history has 
been conducted almost exclusively on two opposite methods. 
One of these, which he calls the geometric, proceeds & priort, 
and is deductive; the other, which he designates the chemical, 
begins by an analysis of facts and their aggregations, and thus 
ascending by degrees to the recognition of proximate laws, is 
inductive. These two methods, Mr. Mill has shown, should be 
combined, and made to verify each other. Hegel declares that 
he has followed the inductive method (Einleit. p. 14; Engl. Tr. 
p- 10) ; that his theory is not an assumption, but a result deduced 
logically from the collective facts of universal history, which 
he has passed successively in review before him. It is hardly 
possible, however, to keep assumption and result altogether 
distinct. Every man sits down to study under some mental 
influence or prepossession, which unconsciously directs his 
attention to those facts, and those relations of facts, that are 
most in harmony with the idea latent in his mind; and he is 
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thus committed to a theory before he is aware of it. It cannot 
be asserted of Hegel, that he has been wholly proof against the 
snare which besets a speculative genius with such alluring force. 
Hegel’s theory of history is a particular application of his ge- 
neral philosophical system,—that the world is the evolution of 
an idea, the progressive realisation of a potential logic wrapped 
up in its primitive germ. There is something startling in the 
adventurous effort of a human mind to grasp the fundamental 
conditions of absolute being, and to draw out of them the grand 
architectonic plan of the universe. As clearly and briefly as 
we can, we will endeavour to convey an idea of Hegel’s world- 
theory, if we may so call it; and to show how it is applied by 
him, or is itself applicable, to the successive phases of social 
development. 

According to Hegel, the simplest and most elementary pos- 
sibilities which thought can entertain are existence and non- 
existence, and these are absolutely contradictory to each other. 
A contradiction or antithesis, therefore, is involved in the funda- 
mental idea of the universe; which antithesis is harmonised or 
solved by the origination of individual finite existences, passing 
from non-existence into existence (Werden), and so bridging 
over the chasm between them. Such, he supposes, was the 
commencement of the great process of the world’s development, 
expressing in that primary act the law of its future growth. 
On this point we confess to a very imperfect apprehension of 
the meaning of our philosopher ; and, to speak the truth, cannot 
deny that we look on the mysteries into which he so fearlessly 
plunges, as far too deep to be fathomed by the line of any 
human intellect. So far, however, as we can gather his idea 
from his subsequent exposition and application of it, we infer 
that it must amount to this,—that in the earliest germ of 
existence the implicit principle of its future development was 
contained ; a potential law of Right and Truth, the condensed 
essence of a universal logic, which has an inherent tendency 
to unfold and realise itself, and, bursting with ever-increasing 
force the bonds within which it was at first confined, seeks 
continually for more and more liberty, till the idea which it 
involves has attained to its complete expression. The world’s 
law is a sovereign logic; and the phases of its history may be 
translated into a series of syllogisms,—extremes mediated by a 
common term, antithesis and solution, distracting tendencies 
and final reconcilement, then new distractions and a new recon- 
cilement, and so on ad infinitum, with some accession to free- 
dom and to the power of right and truth at each successive 
crisis. In the lower grades of creation, inorganic, organic, 
animal, this divine idea, this sovereign logic, expresses itself 
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unconsciously; it is fulfilled, but without any sense or response 
in the subject of it. In man first a dim consciousness of the 
idea is kindled; but for a long time it is faint and dull, just 
sufficient to distinguish him from the brute, though as yet 
almost choked and stifled by the weight of its phy sical encum- 
brances. In the successive stages of this social advancement, 
men attain to a distincter apprehension of this eternal Reason, 
discern more clearly what Right and Justice, Wisdom and Good- 
ness mean, and make renewed efforts to liberate themselves 
from the thraldom which hinders them from realising it, and 
to give it such an objective existence in their social condition 
as shall bring their actual and their ideal life into harmony. 
When men shall have attained to a full recognition of the 
Divine Idea, as it is involved in the sovereign logic of the uni- 
verse, and have reduced it completely to practice in all the ex- 
ternal relations of their existence,—when the world shall be 
governed by Right and Truth, and men, recognising them as 
such, shall freely accept and obey them as the glory and blessed- 
ness of their being,—the great antithesis of the world’s history, 
the strife between right and wrong, between justice and oppres- 
sion, between truth and falsehood, will be harmonised, and the 
problem of man’s destiny on earth be solved. The goal, there- 
fore, of man’s aims and endeavours, of which history is the 
record, is the attainment of this spiritual freedom, the appro- 
priation and fulfilment of the eternal reason, oneness with the 
absolute Power, which is no other than the law of Truth and 
Right. The recognition of this great aim and striving of human 
nature after freedom, more and more developed into clear con- 
sciousness through the successive stages of social development, 
unlocks the secret of history, and furnishes the principle of its 
philosophy. The idea of this freedom, and the right and truth of 
which it is the condition, may exist either subjectively, .e. simply 
in the mind itself as a conception, or objectively, as realised in 
an outward constitution of things—in the State. For long 
periods there is an inconsistency and antagonism between 
man’s sense of what ought to be and what actually is; and 
herein lie the great antitheses of history, out of which all pro- 
gress is evolved. Then, after repeated efforts, comes a partial 
synthesis, when the subjective and the objective for the time 
are harmonised ; and this forms the culminating point of a 
nation’s history, ‘the age of its highest greatness aud prosperity. 
As the indwelling or subjective “idea does not become clear to 
man till it passes into some objective form, Hegel regards the 
State, which is its concrete embodiment in law, government, 
religion, science, and art, as the great means of social develop- 
ment ; for it not only affords men a present fruition of their 
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highest aspirations in act and reality, but it reacts on the idea 
itself, rendering it more distinct and vivid, and stimulating 
it, if not checked by a counter-influence, to a further growth. 
Former civilisations invariably exhibit to us one of two results, 
—either a torpid acquiescence in the form of society that had 
been once stereotyped by some great authoritative force,—in 
the proximate synthesis by which an earlier antithesis had been 
only too effectually sealed up,—in which case the mind ulti- 
mately decays and rots in its own stagnation ; or else the syn- 
thesis, in which a foregoing antagonism had found temporary 
reconcilement, is itself broken up by the unabated activity of 
the idea giving birth to a new antithesis, which has again to 
work out its issue in a remoter harmony. Such is the law of 
human progress ; and whether we look at the negative or the 
positive result,—at the result of stationary or the efforts of 
progressive civilisation—we draw the same inference from 
each, that activity, change, development, aspiration, are the 
end of man’s being on earth, and that apart from them his 
destiny is frustrated. 

As the State, in Hegel’s view, is the great instrument of 
social progress, he begins his historical survey with the earliest 
existence of States. For researches into pre-historic times, 
when we have only tradition and mythology for our guide, and 
there are no concrete monuments to appeal to, he does not at- 
tempt to conceal his aversion, and even his contempt. It is 
evident that the researches of Niebuhr and his school found no 
favour in his eyes. He is one-sided and unjust in this respect. 
He has all the impatience of a theorist, who cannot wait for 
the slow results and precarious combinations of a tentative 
and conjectural criticism, but must have facts forthwith to lay 
the foundations of the splendid superstructure which he has 
planned. Our present object, however, is not to criticise, but 
to expound, as best we may, the historical theory of Hegel. 
Before the origin of the State, he looks upon man as partaking 
more of a physical than of a moral nature, emerging out of 
simple naturalism, almost confounding himself and his opera- 
tions with surrounding objects, with little or no apprehension 
of any thing beyond the native instincts and affections under 
whose immediate impulse and guidance he lives. His being is 
immersed in nature. As yet he is scarcely a disengaged con- 
sciousness ; and this assimilation with the physical endures in 
humanity even after the commencement of a State. Nothing 
is more characteristic of the earliest forms of civilisation, when 
the mental effort which originally reared them has passed, 
when the first great human synthesis has been achieved, than 
the rapidity with which they crystallise, as it were, into a per- 
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manence and immobility of aspect hardly distinguishable from 
the deep-rooted hills and the eternal streams and the change- 
less deserts out of which, like a new organic development, they 
have recently emerged. The pyramids are a fitting type of this 
state of society. China, India, and ancient Egypt, exhibit re- 
markable phenomena of this description. The two former have 
transmitted the characteristic features of their primitive life 
almost unaltered to the present day, and after the lapse of 
thousands of years are only just beginning to experience the 
reflected action of our Western civilisation. When the light of 
history first dawns on it, we find China already a completely 
organised state,—all classes equally submitted to the authority 
of law, the obligations and services attached to every social 
relation distinctly defined and prescribed, with no room left 
for the exercise of individual chvice and judgment. Uniform 
and universal education moulds all the citizens into one type 
of character, and trains them to unquestioning obedience. ‘The 
officers of government, eligible from every rank, receive their 
appointments as the result of competitive examination. As 
for religion, its only recognised form is a reverence for ances- 
tors, and the worship of the emperor as the representative of 
Deity on earth. But in this primitive solution of the social 
problem, the state has overdone its work. The objective em- 
bodiment has not only expressed, but drained and exhausted, 
the subjective element, and left no power of free reflection in 
the mind itself. The life of the Chinese is altogether external. 
The synthesis is complete at the expense of the possibility of a 
higher antithesis ; and the consequence is, a hard, dry, prosaic 
form of civilisation, working mechanically within itself, and 
incapable of change except by impulse from without. 

In striking contrast to China stands out the old life of 
India. The Indian mind sees God in all things ; but its reli- 
gion evaporates in a dreamy pantheism, which centres in no 
clear conceptions of right and truth, and prompts no effort to 
realise them objectively. Instead of a stereotyped equality 
under the law, as in China, the nascent development of society 
has been arrested in India in the form of caste, and future 
growth rendered impossible by the benumbing despotism of 
the Brahmins. It is a sacerdotal synthesis in India, under 
which no political life, no social progress, can take place. Yet 
there are mental elements of great richness and exquisite beauty 
in the Indian character, were they not confined by this out- 
ward pressure to a purely subjective expression,—did they not 
waste themselves in a wild and unfruitful idealism. 

“ There is a beauty,” says Hegel, in an eloquent passage, which Mr. 
Sibree has spiritedly rendered (p. 146), “of a peculiar kind in women, 
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in which their countenance presents a transparency of skin, a light 
and lovely roseate hue, which is unlike the complexion of mere health 
and vital vigour,—a more refined bloom, breathed, as it were, by the 
soul within, and in which the features, the light of the eye, the posi- 
tion of the mouth, appear soft, yielding, and relaxed. This almost 
unearthly beauty is perceived in women in those days which immedi- 
ately succeed childbirth ; when freedom from the burden of pregnancy 
and the pains of travail is added to the joy of soul that welcomes the 
gift of a beloved infant. A similar tone of beauty is seen also in 
women during the magical somnambulic sleep, connecting them with 
a world of super-terrestrial beauty. A great artist (Schoreel) has more- 
over given this tone to the dying Mary, whose spirit is already rising to 
the regions of the blessed, but once more, as it were, lights up her 
dying countenance for a farewell kiss. Such a beauty we find also in its 
loveliest form in the Indian world; a beauty of enervation, in which all 
that is rough, rigid, and contradictory is dissolved, and we have only 
the soul in a state of emotion,—a soul, however, in which the death 
of free self-reliant spirit is perceptible. For should we approach the 
charm of this flower-life,—a charm rich in imagination and genius, 
in which its whole environment, and all its relations, are permeated by 
the rose-breath of the soul, and the world is transformed into a garden 
of love,—should we look at it more closely, and examine it in the 
light of human dignity and freedom, the more attractive the first 
sight of it had been, so much the more unworthy shall we ultimately 
find it in every respect.” 


In these two earliest types of civilisation, the synthesis was 
effected not by the equilibrium and harmony of the subjective 
and objective elements of human life, but by the predomin- 
ance of the subjective in India, and of the objective in China. 
In China there was a State, but no free mental action ; in India 
much intellectual and imaginative development, but though 
there were ancient codes of law, as that of Menu, scarcely the 
rudiments of a State. Hegel has acutely remarked, that his- 
tory and a State almost imply each other, and are the reci- 
procal conditions of each other's existence. We observe, ac- 
cordingly, that China has had a full and exact history from a 
remote antiquity, but little literature and no speculative phi- 
losophy ; whereas India, though abounding in poetry and spe- 
culation, is almost entirely without a history. 

China and India were shut out by mountains and deserts 
from the rest of the world, and in early ages had not much 
contact even with each other. We perceive a change in the 
character of the civilisation, when we approach nations that 
lay more contiguous to each other and to the awakening life of 
the West. For instance, in the wide regions that were under 
the influence of the religion of Zoroaster, stretching to the 
south of the Caspian, from the Oxus and Jaxartes to the Tigris, 
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we discern already an awakening of the human spirit to a half- 
consciousness of its freedom and its ultimate destiny. Its ideal 
world, its subjective element, found expression in the kingdom 
of Ormuzd ; and to embody that idea, and give it an objective 
reality in the subdual of Ahriman, the Dark Spirit, was the 
object of man’s existence on earth. The antagonism of the 
two principles typified the struggles of human life ; while the 
final triumph of Ormuzd symbolised the recompense, the grand 
consummating synthesis, with which they were destined to be 
closed. The precepts of the Zendavesta inculcated something 
higher than unquestioning compliance with an ancient law, 
and blind submission to a despotic priesthood ; they enjoined 
useful labours, and a resolute encounter of evil in all its forms, as 
the condition of happiness in this and in a future world. They 
awakened, therefore, an incipient sense of personal independ- 
ence, and deposited in the nation’s heart the principle of pro- 
gress. 

In Egypt, notwithstanding the massiveness and fixity of its 
ancient civilisation, the principle of growth was not entirely 
inactive. The canon of its hermetic Scripture was never en- 
tirely closed. It was not, like China and India, wholly shut up 
within itself. It made conquests northward and eastward, 
and must have imbibed new elements of life from the Semitic 
and Hellenic races, with which it was increasingly brought in 
contact. But we observe only an incipient movement towards 
mental emancipation ; it was never completed. The Egyptian 
civilisation, after all, resembled more a crystallised product 
than a living growth. The spirit was still immersed in natu- 
ralism, though with a visible effort to liberate itself. In the 
sphinxes and other strange mixtures of the human and brutal 
form, Hegel finds an expressive type of the mental state of 
Egypt,—confined and deadened on one side by a reverence 
for the old symbolism and animal worship, yet struggling forth 
into mental freedom and independence on the other.* How 
to accomplish this mental emancipation was the problem, ac- 
cording to Hegel, which Egypt propounded to posterity, and 
which it transmitted to another civilisation,—that of Greece,— 


* Revolting as animal worship is to the feelings of Christians, Hegel argues, 
and with some reason, that it has not been more degrading in its influence than 
sun and planet worship; for in the wonderful instincts and mysterious move- 
ments of the brute creation, the Egyptians beheld with awe the working of a 
hidden and incomprehensible principle (p. 258 ; Engl. Tr. p. 220). With these 
remarks of Hegel may be compared the chapter on Animal Worship in Kenrick’s 
Ancient Egypt, vol. ii. ch. xxiii. To understand these ancient worships, we must 
look at them not from our point of view, but as much as possible from their own, 
and regard them as what they really are, links in a chain of mental and social 
development. 
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to solve. In the chasm between Egypt and Greece two other na- 
tional developments intervened, — one of immediate, the other 
of remoter influence,—the Pheenician and the Hebraic, which 
must not be overlooked. The inestimable service rendered by 
Pheenicia to the world, was its breaking asunder, and virtually 
flinging off, the yoke of sacerdotalism. Its rough, bold, sea- 
faring habits of mind effected this great deliverance, though 
the old rites and the old symbols were still outwardly retained. 
The priests of Phcenicia were only the most eminent of its 
citizens, and the functions of religion were retained among the 
privileges of its great mercantile aristocracy. It was through 
the tempering medium of Phoenician freedom that the seeds of 
a sacerdotal civilisation were conveyed from Egypt to Greece. 
Though not renowned for science and literature themselves, 
the Pheenicians, by their diffusion of the knowledge of alpha- 
betical characters among the coasts and islands of the Medi- 
terranean, did for nascent Greece what the invention of the 
printing-press has done for modern Europe,—it furnished the 
human mind with its most powerful instrument of progress, 
and gave it a weapon by which it could ever henceforth effec- 
tually repel and subdue the encroachments of a priesthood. 
With the earliest dawn of Greek history, we find the power of 
the priesthood gone.—In a pastoral land of hills and brooks, 
shut in between the Jordan valley and the Mediterranean, 
lived a peculiar and secluded people, allied in speech and blood 
to the Phenicians, who in quite another direction made an 
advance so marked and so decisive towards spiritual freedom, 
that the world for centuries to come was not in a condition to 
accept the truth of which they were the depositaries, and to 
appropriate its consequences. The Hebrews shook off all ad- 
hesions of the primitive naturalism, and rose to the idea of a 
pure and simple monotheism. But the object of this worship 
was removed to a great distance from them, dwelling in heaven, 
where even His chosen people could not attain unto Him. The 
Hebrew idea was, God above the world, not in the world. The 
antithesis, therefore, between God and the world, was as yet 
only partially solved. Yet even in that early age the dim fore- 
shadowing of a better day passed over the prophetic mind, in 
the anticipation of a kingdom of God, when the Universal Fa- 
ther should come down from heaven and dwell in the midst of 
His children, and realise the beautiful idea of Truth and Right 
in a converted and renovated world. It was a prevision of the 
final synthesis of the world’s history. 

The moment we touch the coasts of Greece, we perceive that 
a change has come over the spirit of civilisation. The hideous 
symbolism of Asia and Egypt disappears from the temples, and 
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gives place to human forms of matchless grace and majesty. 
The old priesthoods are succeeded by high-spirited and inde- 
pendent chieftains, who take the offices of religion into their 
own hands, and keep its ministers in check. For the mono- 
tonous and crushing despotisms of the East are substituted the 
strife, the impulse, the restlessness of free monarchies or rising 
republics. Caste and privilege and degradation are replaced 
by the equality of all freemen under the law. The very heaven 
of the Greeks breathes the spirit of liberty. Their gods are all 
independent deities, yielding a free and unconstrained homage 
to the confessed superiority of Zeus. The Greeks looked on na- 
ture with a fresh wonder and delight, without being subdued 
and oppressed by it. They felt themselves its masters, and rolled 
its weight off their souls as the ruling gods had overpowered 
the Titans. Their spirit was no longer steeped in mere phy- 
sical impressions and influences. Conscious of freedom and 
strength, they turned their thoughts inward on themselves ; yet 
not, like the Indians, to be absorbed in a dreamy subjectiveness. 
Their outward life was too bright and too joyous for that. They 
threw the light of their own minds on every object around them, 
and burnished the face of universal nature with their own intel- 
lectual brilliancy. They clothed the gods with their own human 
feelings and attributes ; and instead of leaving deity, like the 
Hebrews, invisible and inaccessible in a distant world of glory, 
they infused it daily into their own redundant and tumultuous 
tide of life. Wherever they turned their eye in their own beau- 
tiful land, in wood and glen and mountain stream, in the sa- 
cred plain or the temple-crowned promontory, or in the fair 
isles that studded the blue Aigean, a genial presence welcomed 
them, which to them was living and real, and inspired their 
poets and artists with the most exquisite conceptions of outward 
and sensuous beauty. Such was the transformation which the 
elements of Oriental civilisation underwent in the mind of 
Greece. While the old faith endured, and there was harmony 
between the indwelling idea and its outward realisation in their 
polity, their religion and their art,—their national life was in 
its bloom, and wore a beauty to which no succeeding age has 
furnished a parallel. But the principle which animated and 
held together the elements of this beautiful combination gave 
way to the dissolving influence of the speculative intellect. 
The idea proved too strong for the synthesis in which it had 
temporarily found an objective realisation ; and a new antithesis 
ensued, which worked the ruin of the old civilisation of Greece. 
The conquests of Alexander prepared the way for the dominion 
of the next historical people—the Romans. Alexander is one 
of those world-historical personages whose career and conduct 
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obtain a complete justification at the hands of Hegel. Alex- 
ander understood the purpose of his age, and endeavoured to 
fulfil it. A great idea possessed his mind, and was the inspira- 
tion of his life. In reference to this leading object, his charac- 
ter must be judged. From first to last, a marvellous spirit of 
beauty invests the history of Greece. Two beautiful youths 
introduce and conclude it; its earliest articulate voice sang 
the grief and rage of one, and its last great reprisal on Asia 
was avenged by the death of the other. These are mere acci- 
dents, according to the ordinary view; but Hegel has noticed 
their significance, and they lend a sort of poetic charm to the 
most wonderful and fascinating narrative in the great epic of 
human progress. 

As the Greek genius was preéminently objective, delight- 
ing in beauty of form and hue and movement, making the di- 
vine and the esthetic all one; so that of the Romans was as 
decidedly subjective, grave, serious, and practical, identifying 
the moral with the divine. We speak, of course, of the Romans 
as they were originally, before they fell under the influence of 
Greece. At an early period they directed their attention to 
questions of government and law, and occupied themselves with 
defining men’s social and political relations with each other. 
Some of the deities peculiar to them partook of the same ab- 
stract and ethical character: they were an embodiment of the 
personal conditions and subjective affections of the human 
mind—Peace, Health, Fortune, Victory,—even such as were 
odious and negative—Fever, Ill-luck, Childlessness (Orbona).* 
When their history comes into connection with that of the 
Greeks, we find their most eminent men devoted to the studies 
of politics and jurisprudence; and this circumstance was not 
without effect on the next phase in the world’s history, which 
was represented by Christianity. It helped to awaken the mind 
to a distincter consciousness of personal independence and per- 
sonal responsibility. The distinction between res and persona 
was first clearly defined by the Roman jurists, as a basis for 
decisions in their courts of law. It is true, all this tended, in 
its immediate working under the Empire, to produce a selfish 
and isolated individualism, with no higher consciousness than 
that of holding property under certain conditions, and of being 


* These deities are a striking exemplification of the deep subjectiveness of the 
genius of the Romans. Particular feelings and ideas took such a hold of their 
mind, and became so intensely real, that it could not contain them there, but 
relieved itself, as it were, by giving them an objective form, and deifying them. 
These deities were the objects of a free and personal worship, quite distinct from 
the ancient and national religion, and were honoured, for the most part, not with 
templa, but with simple sacella. Their character is well described by C. G. Zumpt, 
Die Religion der Rimer, read before the Verein fiir Wissenschafiliche Vortréye; Berlin. 
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bound to the performance of certain duties under an all-em- 
bracing despotism. Hegel compares it to a body in a state of 
decay, resolving itself into innumerable worms. Still, the dis- 
tincter perception of individual personality, with the rights, 
duties, and responsibilities attached to it, was an indispensable 
preparation for appreciating and profiting by the spiritual freé= 
dom proclaimed by the Gospel ; it was a lower discipline, through 
which the mind must pass on its way to the higher. 

Hegel’s conception of Christianity is peculiar. From his 
high speculative point of view, he regards the Trinity as essen- 
tial to it; and in the following way. The ideas of God and 
Man are reciprocally necessary. God is implied in Man, and 
Man is implied in God. Still, as God is infinite and absolute, 
while Man is finite and originates in a certain negativity, there 
is a chasm and dissonance between them, which it is the aim 
and effort of human history to bridge over and reconcile. This 
is the fundamental antithesis of the universe; its final syn- 
thesis will be the consummation of all things. Man is recon- 
ciled to God in Christ, and Christ’s Spirit represents their 
union. In its primitive conception, therefore, Christianity is 
essentially ¢riwne—embodies a Trinity. Philosophic thought 
might have discerned for itself this antithetic relation of God 
and Man, and have gathered from the actual position of the 
world’s affairs that the possibility of a final reconcilement be- 
tween them had become a mental necessity for mankind. But 
for the multitude it was indispensable that this abstract truth 
should pass into a concrete form, and assume an historical 
realisation. Hence the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
of Nazareth ; a combination of events, with its associated be- 
liefs, on which, according to Hegel, as on a pivot, the entire 
history of humanity turns—the solution of its past, and the 
condition of its future. Nevertheless Hegel attaches very little 
importance to the theological questions about the person and 
birth of Christ, and to the miraculous generally in his history. 
If we view him solely as a Teacher, we can only place him 
higher in the same order of character with Socrates. It is the 
manifestation to the world of the principle of the Divine go- 
vernment already indicated, the reconcilement of Man with 
God, and the admission of Man through that to the absolute 
freedom of the Spirit, which gives, in Hegel’s view, the whole 
of their religious value to the actions, sufferings, and teachings 
of Christ. And the world was prepared by a long previous 
discipline for such a spiritual revolution. The fullness of time 
was come. Pain was a large element in the process of redemp- 
tion. Universal subjection prepared the way,—through the 
slow regeneration of centuries (and the work is not yet accom- 
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plished) for universal emancipation. The pervading sense of 
guilt, misery, and hopelessness under the Lower Empire, pre- 
disposed men to embrace Christianity. God had come down 
from heaven, and revealed Himself through a human life as a 
Father, and opened wide His arms of mercy to the erring and 
sinful, and showed the way direct from earth to heaven. The 
temporal and the spiritual were separated no longer. Those 
who accepted Christ, and let his Spirit work the intended 
change within them, entered thereby into immediate com- 
munion with God; and in that communion obtained emanci- 
pation from their moral burdens, and complete freedom of 
spirit. Such, according to Hegel, was the purpose of Christi- 
anity; a purpose which it is still carrying out. It aims at 
building up a kingdom of God among men—a state in which 
God and man will be completely at one. 

This great idea was very rudely and grossly expressed by 
the medieval Church. It was perverted by the sacerdotal 
spirit. The communion with God was limited to the priest- 
hood, and fettered by sacramental conditions. Still, this form 
of Christianity, coarse and carnal as it was, was perhaps the 
only form in which it could have taken strong hold of the wild 
natures to which it had to be addressed. Under all its corrup- 
tions, there was. some compensation in the belief that the world 
was not severed from God, because Christ was always in the 
Church. Religion became a great objective mass of rites and 
dogmas, which men revered as a manifestation of the truth, 
not from conviction, but on authority. To the sacerdotal and 
idolatrous tendencies of the medieval Church, under which 
Heathenism recovered a part of its ancient domain, a strong 
protest and resistance manifested itself in the enthusiastic re- 
currence among the followers of Mohammed to the pure mono- 
theism of the old Hebrews. The false synthesis that was consoli- 
dating itself in Europe, was thus providentially dissolved by the 
outbreak of a new antithesis in Asia. Mohammedanism, how- 
ever, was more an idea than a life—producing a sudden, and 
for the time a resistless, outburst of enthusiasm, but not issu- 
ing in a permanent civilisation. This attempted purification 
of religion, which cost Christianity large provinces and the 
seats of its earliest possession, led ultimately to reprisals on 
the part of Western Christendom, which reacted, in their final 
consequences, on Christendom itself, and were among the re- 
moter causes of the Reformation. 

Meanwhile a new popular influence in various tribes of 
Teutonic origin had swept over the provinces of the Western 
Empire. Attached by a loose and feeble bond to their old 
hereditary faith, the Germans, with that open susceptibility to 
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first impressions which has in all ages distinguished their race, 
became the ready converts of a religion which brought with it 
in the first instance the recommendations of a higher civilisa- 
tion. Their ancient worship was dissolved by the superior at- 
traction of Christianity, which took up into it the disengaged 
elements, and in the strong fermentation that ensued engen- 
dered a new antithesis—that conflict between the secular and 
spiritual powers which endured, in one form or another, through 
the whole of the Middle Ages. Its synthesis was first attempted 
by Charlemagne in the secular sense, when he would fain have 
erected a new empire of the West, and used the clergy as his 
artificers in its erection. It was a scheme the success of which 
depended altogether on the personal character of the sovereign; 
and it fell to pieces on the death of Charlemagne. A dark and 
troubled period of entire social decomposition followed, which 
righted itself at length in a sort of crystallised aggregation 
round various centres of military authority, held together by 
the graduated dependencies of the feudal system. Tendencies 
towards a new social synthesis now became apparent. The 
overpowering religious awe which seized men’s minds at the 
close of the first millennium from the birth of Christ, in the all- 
pervading belief that the world’s last hour was at hand, af- 
forded the Church an unparalleled opportunity of asserting its 
influence and establishing its dominion; which was used with 
consummate energy and skill by Hildebrand and his successors 
for more than a century. Of this theocratic ascendancy in Eu- 
rope the Crusades were the marked historical expression. The 
carnal piety of the age, incapable of the consolations of a spi- 
ritual faith, could not rest till it had dispossessed the infidels 
of the Holy City, and held in its own firm material grasp the 
tomb where the Saviour had lain, and the mount whence he 
ascended visibly to heaven; and was at hand to welcome him 
with its own mortal voice at his expected reappearance on the 
scene of his earthly ministry. These events were the con- 
summation of the progressive synthesis of the time, carrying 
with them the occasions of a new and wider antithesis. For 
the result of the Crusades was deep and bitter disappointment, 
issuing in incurable scepticism and distrust. Where men had 
hoped to seize the earnest of heavenly blessedness, they en- 
countered disaster, disease, and death. And these negative, 
disorganising influences, separating men’s wishes and convic- 
tions daily further and further from the actualities around them, 
were confirmed by other events which now cccurred in rapid 
and startling succession,—the overthrow of the Eastern Empire 
by a Mohammedan power, the mental excitement resulting from 
the cultivation of Arab and the revival of Greek learning, and 
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the stimulating prospects opened by maritime discovery ; all 
forced into hostile action by the shameless venality and disso- 
luteness of the Church, affecting separation from the world, as 
alone possessed of God, and yet in all its tastes, its interests, 
and its aims, the very type of the grossest worldliness. The 
great monarchies of Europe, emerging out of feudalism, were 
unavoidably brought into collision, at various points, with the 
priesthood, and were anxious to fence in their national churches 
against the encroachments of the Papal usurpation. All things 
announced inevitable change; but the immediate cause of open 
revolt was the outrage offered by Rome and its emissaries to 
the public sense of moral decency. The circumstances of its 
origin had a powerful effect on the character of early Protest- 
antism. It was an indignant recoil from stupendous wicked- 
ness and hypocrisy ; and its sense of human sinfulness was 
deep and penetrating. Its spirit became earnestly introspec- 
tive; it took up with renovated conviction the unflinching 
sternness of the old Augustinism, searched the inward man 
with severe and jealous eye, and saw no hope for him but in 
the renovation of divine grace. Hegel has well traced the in- 
fluence of these reactionary views. The devout Protestant saw 
an immense antithesis between the true Church filled with 
the Spirit of God, and the world filled with the power and 
working of the Devil. Hence he suspected every where the 
presence and operation of the Devil; and the burning of witches, 
and even of heretics, was only too natural an expression of early 
Protestant feeling. Various were the attempts of Protestants 
in different parts of the world to reconcile this antithesis, and 
realise a kingdom of God in the civil constitutions of men—as 
among the Anabaptists in Munster, the Calvinists in Geneva, 
the Presbyterians in Scotland, the Puritans under Cromwell in 
England, and the Pilgrim Fathers in the wilds of North Ame- 
rica. All these aims, often originating in high and earnest 
purpose, failed from their impracticable narrowness ; and after 
a few years of intolerable constraint, men escaped from their 
tyranny, and relapsed into the ordinary course of human citi- 
zenship. 

In the midst of these religious ferments, thought sprang 
up in another direction, intellectual and scientific, and de- 
veloped a new antithesis. It was the period of Descartes, 
Bacon, Newton, Locke, Leibnitz. To the age of religious en- 
thusiasm succeeded that of enlightenment and freethinking ; 
what the Germans call Aufkliir ung, and what Mr. Buckle 
means, in his recent work on civilisation, by Scepticism. In 
France, this spirit was represented by the Encyclopédistes ; in 
Germany it was patronised by Frederic II. It involved that 
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collision between the ideal and the actual, which leads to the 
effort to harmonise them, and is the condition of all progress. 
It was fortunate for England and Northern Germany that, in 
consequence of their adoption of the Reformation, religion 
participated in the general movement of ideas, and assumed a 
form which disarmed hostility, by its greater accordance with 
the knowledge and intellect of the times; whereas in France, 
religion, shut up in a sphere of its own, and not allowed to 
benefit by the influences of the general culture, became, when 
the hour of reaction arrived, an object of intense hatred and 
destructive attack. All the revolutions that have taken place 
in the world are nothing more, from the Hegelian point of 
view, than so many endeavours, often spasmodic and unavail- 
ing, to harmonise the disparities, reconcile the antagonisms, 
and close up the antitheses between men’s ideas and the actual 
state of the world, so as to get a step nearer to that absolute 
freedom of spirit which is the result of perfect coalescence with 
the Divine Idea. The first French Revolution failed from its 
reckless destruction of all that had previously existed, and its 
fanatical attempt to realise at a stroke the abstract ideal of 
philosophers and theorists. For it is an error to suppose that 
there is one absolute type of social condition, which should be 
universally adopted. What was often mistaken for the only 
possible form of freedom in the last century, was a social ty- 
ranny exercised by majorities; as if wisdom could be obtained 
by a simple show of hands. Freedom does not consist in allow- 
ing each individual mind to take its own arbitrary way un- 
checked, but in the free acceptance and loyal recognition by 
all minds of the law which they perceive is essential to their 
living together in organic harmony, and which must vary in its 
provisions according to a thousand undefinable requirements 
of historical tradition or geographical position. Hence the 
form of freedom must be modified by national peculiarities ; 
and nations are then in their happiest state—at the very acme 
of their prosperity—when the ideas by which they are most 
strongly possessed, and which constitute their peculiar genius, 
are expressed and embodied the most completely in their ex- 
ternal existence ; when their subjective and objective life are 
in the most entire harmony ; when they have a sense of per- 
fect freedom in yielding perfect obedience to the law, and obe- 
dience is not constrained but spontaneous. The great desi- 
deratum in working out the problem of society is, to furnish 
constant stimulus and ample space for the ceaseless growth and 
expansion of mind; and to let it have such gentle, but steady 
and effective, influence on things without, that they may con- 
tinually widen and adapt themselves to its needs—antithesis 
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and synthesis quietly succeeding and supplementing each other 
without any violent change or sudden disruption,—society 
peacefully developing itself towards the ultimatum of absolute 
freedom, when the Finite shall lose itself in the Infinite, and 
the Human and Divine be one. 

We fear we may have exhausted the patience of our readers 
in this lengthened, but still very imperfect, exposition of the 
Hegelian theory of history; but it would have been quite im- 
possible to convey any idea of it, without following it in its 
applications to the successive phases of social development, and 
indicating the practical conclusion drawn from this survey by 
the author himself, In reviewing the different periods of his- 
tory, we have not limited ourselves in every instance to the 
particular applications which Hegel has made of his theory; 
but we have ventured on none that did not seem to us a legi- 
timate and obvious inference from it, as we understand it. We 
now crave a small space for a few observations on the principle 
of this theory. 

As a literary production, Hegel’s work has a merit. It 
handles the great mass of learning which it pre-supposes with 
the ease and lightness of a commanding intellect. His style, 
notwithstanding some strange peculiarities of diction, is forcible 
and expressive, and, considering the abstract nature of his theme, 
is for the most part clear and flowing. He marshals the grand 
historic groupings of events with a sort of pictorial effect before 
the mental eye, and draws out their connections in unbroken 
sequence from age to age with the continuity of deductions 
from a fundamental principle. Yet it must be admitted that 
his generalisations are sometimes arbitrary and sometimes 
superficial, and the reader is beguiled with a show of scientific 
precision which is not warranted by facts themselves. A cer- 
tain tone of fatalism pervades his interpretation of history, as 
if men by seizing its seminal idea at the root of all things 
could predict its future course. In the primitive germ of 
existence, when it first arose out of nothingness, he assumes a 
latent wealth of implicit power, which must ever, by the working 
of an inherent law, press outward into expression and embodi- 
ment, as the acorn expands organically into the oak ; the inci- 
pient activity of an indwelling idea, which it is the destined 
function of history to evolve and realise to its utmost fullness. 
The progressive liberation of this idea from the fetters that 
hinder its expansion,—in other words, the emancipation of 
Spirit from the animalism, the ignorance, the prejudice, as well 
as the outward oppressions, which clog its earlier career, so 
that humanity may attain its complete development and fulfil 
the task for which it has been pre-ordained,—is the process, 
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according to Hegel, which is accomplishing itself in that con- 
tinuous change and movement of society of which History is 
the record; and to recognise the law of progress which per- 
vades it is the Philosophy of History. This idea (though there 
is nothing original in it), if it were to be taken as the acknow- 
ledgment of a plan springing out of the wisdom and love of 
a sovereign Intelligence, we could heartily accept as the most 
satisfactory solution attainable of the mysterious purport of 
human existence. But we cannot find that Hegel, though his 
meaning is wrapt up in a vague and mystical phraseology, has 
any belief in a God, as that word is understood by the vast 
majority of religious men. He constantly uses the expression 
“ World-Spirit” (Weltgeist). It does not, however, mean the 
same thing as the “Living God” of the Theist and the Chris- 
tiau, but seems equivalent to the absolute Logic or Reason, which 
is the law and principle of the world’s development. “The 
insight,” says he (Hin/eit. p. 45), “to which philosophy should 
conduct us, is this: that the actual world is what it was des- 
tined to be; that the truly Good, the universal divine Reason, 
is at the same time a power capable of realising itself. This 
Good, this Reason, in its concretest expression is God. God 
governs the world: the substance of His government, the fulfil- 
ment of His plans, is the world’s history.” It is from this con- 
ception of the Divine that the fatalism of his theory results. 
Notwithstanding some expressions that point apparently in the 
opposite direction, the Divine government certainly does not, 
according to a strict interpretation of his theory, grow out of 
a combination of two elements—the response and concurrence 
on one hand, and the repulsion and antagonism on the other, 
of free spirits; but the two elements are ground down, as it 
were, into a homogeneous mass of moral indifferency, under the 
weight of an overpowering necessity. What he calls “world- 
historical characters” (he mentions particularly Alexander and 
Julius Cesar), are the most efficient agents in his realisation 
of the great idea of history; and the acknowledgment of their 
immense services to our race, mingled even with a certain 
gratitude and admiration, must not be prevented by any moral 
alienation from their personal vices and crimes. Moral deserts, 
argues Hegel, are a distinct question, and rest on a perfectly 
independent basis. Virtue always carries its compensation 
with itself, as all vice draws its inevitable and appropriate 
penalty after it; but the deepest sense of this eternal distinc- 
tion need not, and ought not to, distort the grand and salient 
features in which the physiognomy of universal history is ex- 
pressed. Hegel has here touched on one of those insoluble 
problems, which history more than any other human study 
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continually suggests. He has attempted to trace the dim, 
mysterious limits, where the Divine order and the freedom of 
man come into contact. Neither can be denied: but how are 
they to be reconciled? Take away the unerring certainty of 
the Divine order, which foresees, provides for, and fulfils all 
things in their appointed time and place, and the world lapses 
into chaos. Take away human free agency, and moral imputa- 
tion in any intelligible sense becomes impossible. We have 
long, therefore, felt that there is an element of the infinite in 
this question, which must ever prevent its complete solution by 
a finite mind. All that can be said about it, is condensed with 
wonderful force and depth in that sublime antithesis of Scrip- 
ture, TopeveTat KaTa TO WpLopévoy? TAY Oval TO aVOpeTT@ Ou 
ov (Luc. xxii. 22). 

Nevertheless, in spite of great spiritual deficiencies, the 
theory of Hegel seems to us to possess a decided superiority 
over the more recent ones of M. Comte and Mr. Buckle, in 
ascribing the progress of society not so exclusively to the 
results of positive science and the mere expansion of the in- 
tellect, but rather to a general development of the whole 
interior nature of man, including his affections, his sense of 
the beautiful, and his moral and religious sentiments. The 
chief means of social advancement insisted on by Hegel, is, in 
his peculiar phraseology, the objective embodiment of the sub- 
jective element in man,—the outward realising of the idea ac- 
cording to its actual degree of expansion; and this includes 
art, poetry, religion, and the usages of social and domestic 
intercourse, as well as law, government, science, and philosophy, 
as the constituents of a national life. It is absurd to speak of 
the progress of human well-being, and overlook the intimate 
relation to it of the moral and emotional part of our nature. A 
false theology, and narrow views of man’s relation to God and 
the universe, have shrunk from the light of science, and de- 
preciated the importance of its bearing on human happiness ; 
and it was no more than might be expected, that when the un- 
avoidable reaction came, injustice should be done in the op- 
posite direction, and the intellect be exalted at the expense of 
the heart and soul. The influence of science on civilisation is 
undoubtedly immense ; and nothing more visibly measures the 
progress of civilisation than man’s growing mastery over the 
laws of the physical universe, by which he compels them to 
utter their most hidden secrets, and do his bidding, and mi- 
nister to his health, his ease, his safety, his activity, and his 
enjoyment. But in regard to that which is the highest aim of 
human life, the inward peace, dignity, and contentment of the 
soul itself, and that interchange of sweet and noble affections 
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which purifies and exalts it,—if we except the pleasure result- 
ing from the abstract contemplation of truth, which, however 
refined, does not enter largely into the happiness of the majority 
of men,—the effect of science is chiefly negative, and consists 
in removing the pressure of outward evils, in dissipating super- 
stitions and prejudices, and so opening a wider sphere for the 
free play and development of the moral and spiritual nature. 
Our homes are made more pleasant and beautiful, and we move 
with greater ease and fewer sores and irritations through the 
physical encumbrances and obstructions of life, by the help of 
science; our minds, too, are strengthened and expanded by 
the wide and glorious prospects which it opens before us: but 
were there no hearts to be touched, no sensibilities to be spared 
a rude laceration, no moral and religious emotions to nurse 
the well-spring ofa nobler life within, what would be the value 
of this vast apparatus of intellectual machinery? It would 
be like perfecting an organism, and leaving out the vitality for 
which only an organism was valuable at all. The recognition 
of the necessity of increasing measures of spiritual freedom, as 
the condition of social advancement, so as to afford full scope 
for the expansion of the inherent energies of the mind, is ano- 
ther feature of the Hegelian philosophy by which it is advan- 
tageously distinguished from the theories that aim at making 
man what he ought to be by the plastic hand of hierarchies 
and the moulding force of outward laws, and that have driven 
M. Comte, with all his science, into the despotic absurdities of 
his Catechism of Positive Religion. The elements of real human 
progress must be freely evolved out of man, and cannot be me- 
chanically fastened on him. Science, for all the higher purposes 
of humanity, is a dead organism of latent forces till it is taken 
up by the moral nature and made beautiful by the presence of 
pure and noble affections, till it is animated by earnest pur- 
pose and inspired by some great idea. In some of these points 
Hegel has a decided advantage over the later theorists on 
society. Progress is with him a growth from within, not an 
accretion from without. Man’s indwelling idea moulds the 
crude mass of external nature into conformity with itself. It 
is not the simple action of physical impressions, continually 
widened and varied by unceasing observation, that deposits 
all the wealth and accumulates all the force of which the 
human soul is susceptible. 

Yet, after all, notwithstanding many ingenious and original 
applications, what does Hegel’s celebrated formula of the law 
of social progress explain that we did not know before, and is 
not the idea of every man who has observed the course of hu- 
man affairs and believes in a providential plan? Who does 
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not see that this is the order of human perceptions and endea- 
vours—sense of evil and wrong, observation of incongruity 
between what is and’ what should be, impatience, effort, con- 
flict, success, harmony; then new difficulties, new struggles, 
new solutions ; and so on indefinitely? It is a mere summing 
up of the collective results of human experience. But the ge- 
neralisation which it expresses, to suit all cases, is drawn out 
to such extreme tenuity, that it loses all available substance, 
and could not be applied to any practical purpose by the states- 
man or the philanthropist for calculating the probable conse- 
quences of any combination of events. All that is original in 
the formula is, the attempt to trace it back to a primary idea 
of creation, which, as we understand it, is atheistic, and in- 
volves an essential absurdity. We may wrong our author by 
misconceiving him; but the only construction we can put on 
his language is, that he regards Deity itself as a progressive 
evolution out of nothing, not as the primal all-sufficient Source 
from which all things originally flowed, but simply as a future 
possibility now in process of development—the grand final 
totality of perfected humanity. To us this view seems not only 
utterly repugnant to every axiom of natural reason, but in its 
moral aspects blank and desolate beyond expression. Can any 
effect proceed from a cause that is less than itself? But this 
theory not only supposes in the first instance a spontaneous evo- 
lution out of nothing, but through the entire course of ensuing 
development a series of effects ever increasing in potency over 
their causes. Evolution, such as is every where displayed in this 
boundless universe, is to us wholly inconceivable without the 
assumption of an infinite fund of power and intelligence behind 
it. And what religion, available for comfort and support, can 
a frail dependent being like man extract from the simple 
thought, however sublime, of the indefinite progressiveness of 
his species, and the hope that possibly some thousands of years 
hence the collective wisdom of man may attain a perfection 
not wholly disproportionate to the idea of God? Strange and 
repulsive as such theories must appear to every man whose 
mind has been once imbued with deep religious sentiment, it 
is undeniably the tendency of mere science, unchecked by other 
influences, to introduce such bare abstractions into circulation, 
and to replace personal agency by mere law as the ultimate 
fact of the universe. 

It is a curious question, what would be the effect of the 
unrestrained predominance of purely scientific tendencies of 
mind on some of the most beautiful expressions and precious 
interests of our nature, on language, poetry, art, religion. It 
is a remarkable fact, noticed by Hegel himself (p. 63, English 
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Translation), that language, as a medium of sentiment and 
feeling, and even of thought, often deteriorates with the growth 
of civilisation. It lies less close to the soul; it is less simple, 
genuine, and true; it is a less faithful exponent of what is 
deepest and holiest in humanity. It acquires more the cha- 
racter of a conventional system of symbols, which express the 
abstractions of thought, and not the concrete realities of the 
heart and life. What would be the ultimate condition of lite- 
rature, if one or two languages, as the English or the French, 
were to become the sole medium of intercourse between civil- 
ised men, to the final abandonment of those dialectic varieties 
in which tne peculiarities of national character have hitherto 
found a fitting utterance? In spite of some possible commercial 
and even scientific benefits, there would be more loss than gain 
in such a change. It would be the victory of dry intellect over 
the soul. For the languages themselves so elevated into sove- 
reignty would lose their original character. To adapt them- 
selves to the wants of a wide-spread and diversely circumstanced 
population, they would have to efface their old distinctive pe- 
culiarities, and rub themselves down to a certain monotonous 
equality of tone. They would ccase to be the languages of 
Shakspeare and Voltaire. Poetry in its higher sense, as the 
genuine language of the heart, would be almost an impossibi- 
lity. What still went by the name of literature, would consist 
in its higher and graver department of scientific treatises, or 
bare statements of fact ; in its more popular form, would find 
a vent, as it now does increasingly in the United States, in 
penny sheets, in periodicals and newspapers. With the dying- 
out of a dialect capable of rendering the soul’s best thoughts 
into poetry, art and religion, from their close affinity with 
poetry, would both lose an element of vitality,—the former 
degenerating into a mechanical photography, the latter becom- 
ing a speculation, and ceasing to be a lofty sentiment full of 
ennobling effect on the life. 

We do not anticipate any such result, notwithstanding some 
present appearances that may seem to threaten it; for there is 
a vis conservatriz in human society, which always interposes in 
time to sustain the balance of our being, and to prevent any 
one constituent of it from absorbing the rest. As London at 
the present day is in some degree correcting the evil of its 
own unwieldy magnitude by breaking down of itself into dif- 
ferent municipal wholes, each with its own cluster of associated 
interests and institutions gathering round a common centre, 
and represented by a local paper; so, when the further ad- 
vance of the world requires it, that wonderful equalisation of 
thought, speech, and interest, which has for years been con- 
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verting all Europe and America into one great nation, will 
doubtless again separate into distinct nationalities, kept even 
more distinct by their very recognition of a common brother- 
hood ; and give birth once more, under the inspiring breath of 
freedom, and in the consciousness of internal strength and vi- 
tality, to those deep, rich, expressive literatures, which can only 
spring from the exuberant fullness of a nation’s heart. With 
reference to this future result, there is something significant in 
that passion for the cultivation of old literatures, rather in- 
creasing than diminishing with the progress of civilisation, 
which keeps alive an interest in the most beautiful remem- 
brances of the past, and operates as a healthy counteraction to 
the refrigerating influence of pure science. The counteraction 
is strongest where the local tendencies most require it. With 
what enthusiasm do the cultivated minds of North America 
abandon themselves to the study of the great writers of Eng- 
land, Italy, and Spain, which are to them what the classics of 
Greece and Rome once were, and still are, to the scholars of 
Europe! Jefferson, it is well known, with a sort of prophetic 
insight, was most anxious to promote classical studies among 
his countrymen. Nor have the most enlightened and patriotic 
Frenchmen shown themselves less eager to resture the ancient 
reputation of their country for classical learning, as some coun- 
terpoise to the rigid scientific tendencies of the Ecole Pu! ytech- 
nique, so zealously encouraged by the first Napoleon. Oriental 
and archeological studies have long been zealously cultivated 
in France. 

Among the secondary causes which, over and above the 
conviction of its inherent divinity and truth, uphold the au- 
thority of Christianity among thoughtful and earnest men, one 
doubtless is, the perception of its direct subserviency to nourish 
all those hopes and beliefs in which our moral nature finds its 
richest nutriment, and which infuse a higher spirit into the 
pursuits and interests of our daily life. The sublime utterances 
of the Bible, its solemn appeals to what lies deepest within us, 
and the awful glimpses which it gives us into the Divine and In- 
finite, are felt to be in this respect of unspeakable value. They 
inspire a deep sense of the inherent worth and dignity of the 
soul. They uphold the value of the individual, as carrying a 
divine and imperishable life within him, against the somewhat 
depreciatory influence of economical and statistical inquiries, 
which often reckon man’s worth at so much productive power, 
whether of good or evil, and take ro note of the interior qua- 
lities of his nature. There is one view connected with all spe- 
culations respecting the final destination of our race, to which 
Hegel nowhere distinctly alludes, but to which most minds can- 
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not but incessantly revert, though the data for forming an opi- 
nion lie. beyond the sphere which the historian and the scientific 
theorist, with their particular objects, can properly enter: and 
yet, apart from this view, we feel that no solution of these high 
questions can be considered satisfactory and complete. Does 
man’s life finally terminate here? Or is it only the commence- 
ment of a higher life? On this question, science, as science, 
has nothing to say; for its only possible data do not transcend 
the visible and actual, and its inferences cannot exceed the 
warrant of its data. But there is something older, deeper, and 
more vital than science, which if science cannot create, neither 
can it touch. Our only postulates are, a living God, and the 
worth of the individual soul. On these solemn themes the 
heart is wiser than the head. Here not the intellect, but the 
soul, must decide ; for the soul lies near to God; in faith and 
prayer it receives communications from Him which it cannot 
distrust. Faith is not nourished by science, though the freest 
science is compatible with it ; but by art, poetry, literature,— 
by affectionate converse with other souls, and constant dealing 
with the spiritual realities of life. The views which result from 
intellectual speculation, and are opened on us by the ever- 
widening horizon of science, are in constant process of trans- 
mutation ; but the affections and the trusts which grow out of 


them are unchanging and eternal. Literature, which reflects 
the concentrated result of the universal experience of life and 
the soul, and is quickened at times by influences from a higher 
source,—Literature, of which the Bible itself is only the highest 
form,—and not Science, is the special nurture for those ele- 
ments of our being which are permanent and involve inde- 
structible relations with the Unseen and the Infinite. 


Art. V.—MR. KINGSLEY’S POEMS. 


Andromeda, and other Poems. By Charles Kingsley, Rector of Evers- 
ley. London: John W. Parker and Son, 1858. 


The Saint's Tragedy. London, 1848. 


Ir is one thing to write poetry, another to be a poet ; and some 
have indulged a wish that none but poets would write poetry. 
It is a wish, indeed, which must often rise in the heart of any 
one whose business leads him to read what new things are written 
in verse; yet certainly it could not be gratified without a griev- 
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ous mutilation of our literature, and a terrible limiting of the 
pleasure we derive from it. For some of the sweetest strains, 
some of the most finished lyrics, and even some of the noblest 
poems, our language can show, and which have taken the strong- 
est hold on the sympathies and memories of men, have been the 
productions of writers whom we cannot call poets, because the 
bent of their nature was in another direction. <A poet is not one 
only who “sees into the inner heart of things” —to whom Beauty 
has “unveiled the depth of her glowing breast,” and who walks 
the world startled ever afresh by some sudden revelation of its 
hidden glories and mysteries—in whom the most trivial of na- 
ture’s wonders can raise thoughts that “lie too deep for tears :” 
he must be one who has a passion to reproduce all these things 
—who cannot hold the golden treasure buried in his breast, but 
has an irresistible impulse to send it forth again upon the world, 
coined into new shapes, and stamped with a fresh image. The 
impulse to create is common, in some degree, to all men; but 
it makes a great difference whether it comes only in occasional 
bursts and sudden excitements, or whether it is the bent of the 
whole nature—the form of activity natural to a man’s organisa- 
tion, and the legitimate purpose of his life. But a poet must 
have more than the sense of beauty and the passion to create ; 
he must have the gifts and tendencies, whatever they are, which 
lead him to select language as his instrument, and yet more 
than this, to select the rhythm of verse, and not that of prose. 
What is the exact difference between the two—what are the 
causes at work which give to verse its special hold upon the sense 
and the imagination—have never yet been accurately ascertained. 
Whatever they may be, Mr. Kingsley cannot be said to possess 
them in that degree which alone entitles a man to the name of 
poet. He has the sense of beauty in a high degree; in a degree 
yet higher the command of language; but his genius naturally 
leads him to utter himself in prose, not in verse. Hence his 
prose writings are incomparably superior to his poems. One of 
the very greatest of all writers of poetical prose is Christopher 
North. It is curious to see how his powers sink below even the 
average level when he deserts his stronghold. ‘The Island of 
Palms,” “The City of the Plague,” the “ Address to a Wild 
Deer,” read like the level and commonplace breathings of un- 
inspired mortality; they are to those half-divine strains which 
chequer the Recreations as if the magician of strange powers had 
broken his wand and buried his books, and, wilfully self-divested 
of the magic of his genius, chose to range himself an ordinary 
man amongst ordinary men. Yet he knew where his own strength 
lay; and in one of the “ Walks by Grasmere” has eloquently de- 
fended the claims of prose as the highest medium for the expres- 
sion of poetry, and wittily scoffed at the hampering limitations 
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of verse and rhyme. If he were in earnest, no further explana- 
tion would be needed of his incapacity to wield verse, than this 
evidence of his want of power to appreciate its infinite superiority 
as the vehicle of art, and its unapproachable place as a power for 
moulding into the most refined, the most moving, and the most 
expressive harmonies, the feelings of the heart, and the harvests 
of the imaginative insight. 

In Mr. Kingsley the contrast is not so great as in Wilson; 
his poetry approaches somewhat nearer to the level of his prose ; 
yet, with all his energy of thought and imagination—with all his 
rarely-equalled command over the resources of the English lan- 
guage—it is impossible not to perceive that in writing verse he 
is untrue to the natural direction of his powers, and that he has 
soared into an atmosphere not native to his wing. It is not only 
a want of command over the instrument he uses, and insufficient 
appreciation of the finer resources of rhythmical harmony, which 
leaves its shadow of disappointment in the perusal of most of 
Mr. Kingsley’s poems; he has deeper disqualifications for the 
work to which, with that faulty estimate of the truest field for 
their energies to which all men are liable, he has devoted his 
highest efforts. To write sermons is a bad apprenticeship to 
tragedy. Now, whatever some straitlaced people, with whom 
we have no sympathy, may deem of fly-fishing and fox-hunting 
as concomitants of a cure of souls, there is one qualification 
which no one will deny to be eminently suited to that sphere of 
duty, nor question that Mr. Kingsley possesses it in the largest 
abundance. A passion for preaching is the central fire which 
heats his energies, and glows along all his activity. His is the 
genius of the prophet. Language with him is valuable, not as 
a plastic medium, through which in serene calm to re-create the 
aspects of things, and give a new and secondary life in art to the 
real life of the universe; but as an instrument of incitement and 
control over the minds and actions of men. With the control 
of mighty words he reins, and urges with a whip of eloquent 
invective the restive energies of men. Not what he simply sees 
and feels prompts him to speak, but what he would have done 
away with, and what he would have done. Deep purposes of 
moral change are what inspire him, and art with him is the 
channel of influence. 

Undoubtedly it may legitimately be made so; yet we doubt 
if all forms of art are alike capable of being pressed into this 
service. In their higher and purer developments, where they 
are the most exquisitely adapted for the objects which art deems 
supreme, they are less capable of being allied with extrinsic ob- 
jects than in some of their less refined and elevated conditions ; 
and it is not too much to say that he whose function it is to 
rouse men to action has both a more efficient and a more fitting 
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instrument in prose than in verse. It is possible that verse may 
have a deeper power to rouse those feelings from which action is 
to be generated, where such action is simple and immediate, but 
not where the motives are complicated, and the course not ob- 
vious. The strains of Tyrteus could never have weighted the 
balance against Philip so long and so heavily as the oratory of 
Demosthenes. And perhaps even the former assumption may 
be doubted; martyrs, indeed, have gone singing to the stake, 
and hymns been on the lips of men marching into battle: but 
to the men of action come instinctively the words of action ; and 
it may be questioned if any poem ever went so effectively and 
directly to its purpose as that sentence which was signalled from 
the Victory before Nelson and Collingwood led their lines into 
the roar of Trafalgar. 

If these remarks be true, a tragedy is the last stage from 
which to preach to mena change in their modes of politico- 
economical action, or to stir them up against the false aspects of 
duties and mischievous inversions of human affection inculcated 
by the Church of Rome. The true defence of the Saint’s Tragedy, 
—that work of remarkable power, genius, and beauty, and which 
has deeply touched the hearts of so many readers,—is, that, di- 
rectly didactive and devoted to the purpose of immediate influ- 
ence as it is, it is not a sermon invented for the occasion; but 
only a vivid enforcement of an actual lesson to be found in his- 
tory, and where a life teaches a great moral lesson, that it does 
so is not against, but in favour of its choice by the poet, who 
gives it that completeness of form, those graces of beauty, that 
charm of reconstructive art, which recommend it to men who 
might otherwise have passed it by, and who by the vigour and 
insight of his own imagination lays bare its deepest and most 
hidden meanings, giving thereby power to the imagination of les- 
ser minds to grasp them and feel them real. Had Mr. Kingsley 
been content to do this simply, his play, fine as it is, would have 
been finer, and perhaps his lesson would have been deeper, though 
his sermon would have been less complete. He is too intent 
upon making the most of his text for his own purposes. His 
effort is to be exhaustive in teaching us all that can be learnt from 
the sad career of Elizabeth, and the spiritual tyranny of Conrad ; 
and he even goes beyond his text to give us a useful picture 
of the lay mind of the middle ages, and to make his interlo- 
cutors directly sarcastic and argumentative in modern schools 
of thought. Had he contented himself on his own ground 
in depicting the results of the Romish moral teachings in stain- 
ing by enforced consciousness and false slurs the purity of the 
household affections, and had brought his play to a ciose with 
the death or burial of Louis, delicate and difficult as his sub- 
ject-matter would still have been, he would yet have left a sim- 
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pler impression, and written a more perfect tragedy. The effect 
is impaired, and the inherent unity which art demands is de- 
stroyed, when we are hurried to a new set of impressions, and 
from the contest between the rich affections and the warped 
conscience, painted with deep passion and high genius, are 
transferred to the lingering agonies of a canonisation won by 
the false self-sacrifice that consists in self-degradation. It is 
not paradoxical to say that such a subject is too painful for 
tragedy. It reads like witnessing torture. When pain or suf- 
fering arise in a noble contest or by swift judgment, when it 
is accompanied by raised passions, it is not only that we know 
that by such accompaniment it is made tolerable to the sufferer, 
but the feelings of the reader too, roused by sympathy, give 
him the power to contemplate it. But the cold and slow with- 
drawals of support, the measured rising of the tide of misery, the 
gradual crushing of a noble nature, who can bear to see laid 
bare and anatomised? Wounds and death are within the sphere 
of the painter; we can bear to gaze upon the writhings of the 
Laocoon ; but who could tolerate a picture which should reveal 
on canvas the secrets of the hospital? And Mr. Kingsley 
drains the painfulness of his subject to the last dregs, and will 
not spare us, even after death, the loathsome enthusiasm of 
the saint’s devotees. This is not tragedy, this is not the 
sphere of poetry ; and if it was right to read the painful les- 
son—and far be it from us to say it was not—it should have 
been taught in another form. We do not say it should or 
could effectively have been read to us without the aid of the 
imagination ; but then, both in the shaping of the whole and 
in detail, the imagination should have been made (as in choice of 
subject and treatment it is made) secondary to the truths to be 
inculeated. By embodying them in a drama, the author virtually 
undertakes to deal with his subject as a poet, and not as a 
preacher. 

There is no need at this late day to dwell upon the beauties 
and merits of this play. It affords in many of its passages a very 
remarkable evidence of the truth of that which we have above 
asserted, that a man, the general bent of whose nature does not 
lead him to be: a poet, may yet, under exceptional promptings, 
vie with and surpass the highest reach of more artistic but less 
rich natures. Seldom has a warmer, purer voice been given to 
the passionate affections than in the earlier part of the Saint’s 
Tragedy ; seldom has the conflict of the soul been laid bare by a 
more eloquent exponent. 

It is with regret we turn from a production, which with all 
its defects is a noble and wor thy fruit of the genius of its author, 
to the small volume of poems which he has lately published. It 
is not much to tell Mr. Kingsley that he has unwisely hazarded 
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his fame, because it is not for fame that he writes; but a man 
who aims through writing to influence other men is bound to 
cherish his opportunities. At least if he cares to do more work, 
he would do wisely not carelessly to impair the reputation he has 
won. We are at a loss to know what motives can have induced 
Mr. Kingsley to give this volume to the world. He may not 
be a man of cool judgment, but he ought to have the critical 
faculty sufficiently developed to know that these minor poems, 
with very few exceptions, scarcely reach the level of clever medio- 
crity. The mass of them are prose thoughts inexpertly moulded 
into verse. Spirit many of them have, and vigour, and signs of 
ability which Mr. Kingsley’s writings can never be without. Still, 
unrecommended by his name on the title-page, the whole impres- 
sion must have gone uncut to the trunk-maker’s, or to whatever 
other place is the modern Hades of still-born publications. 

We have said that there are exceptions to the low average of 
merit in the collection. Prominent among these stands “ The 
Sands of Dee,” long ago familiar to the public. Its wild sweet- 
ness and mournful cadence have earned it a strong and well-de- 
served hold upon the popular mind. Even here, in two of the 
lines, Mr. Kingsley’s genius has deserted him. No man with 
fine and true poetic instincts ought to have admitted 


*‘ The cruel crawling foam, 
The cruel hungry foam,” 


to spoil the keeping of the poem. It owes its charm to pathos, 
embodied in an utterance of exquisite simplicity ; it moves us 
more deeply by the very absence of any direct appeal to the feel- 
ings, by the tranquillity of its mournfulness: and this exaggerated 
personification, this sort of outbreak of exasperated feeling and 
angry accusation, jars sharply with the mood excited by the rest 
of the poem. 

Mr. Kingsley’s remarkable power of wielding the English 
tongue would give him rare facilities as a translator. Of all 
translations, the most difficult to make are those from very closely 
allied languages. The temptation is great to choose the same 
word instead of one conveying the real meaning; similarity of 
forms obscures differences of real import, and by pre-occupying 
the mind, makes it a puzzling and difficult thing to discover the 
real equivalent. Of languages embodying an average amount 
of common ideas, perhaps none is so difficult to translate into 
English as the Anglo-Saxon ; and not far from it is the Icelandic. , 
We have never seen any thing which remotely approaches the 

skill with which alike the form and the spirit of the old Norse 

songs are reproduced i in the Longbeards’ Saga of Mr. Kingsley. 

Ifhe would perform an invalu: ble service to Ex glish literature, let 
K 
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him translate the Elder Edda. We no longer think it impossible 
that it should be so rendered into our tongue as to give a not in- 
adequate idea of the original. The bald, hampered, and lifeless con- 
struings which are all we now possess, where we possess any thing, 
to give the English reader an idea of ancient Northern poetry, 
would be happily ousted if we could have such poems as the Ice- 
landic Gudrunaquitha, or the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf, rendered in 
strains so spirited and instinct with the genius of the North as 
the specimen we quote : 


** Out of the morning land, 
Over the snow-drifts, 
Beautiful Freya came, 
Tripping to Scoring. 

White were the moorlands 
And frozen before her : 
Green were the moorlands, 
And blooming behind her. 
Out of her gold locks 
Shaking the spring flowers, 
Out of her garments 
Shaking the south wind, 
Around in the birches 
Awaking the throstles, 

And making chaste housewives all 
Long for their heroes home, 
Loving and love-giving, 
Came she to Scoring. 

Came unto Gambara, 
Wisest of Valas,— 

‘Vala, why weepest thou ? 
Far in the wide-blue, 

High up in the Elfin-home, 
Heard I thy weeping.’ 


‘Stop not my weeping, 

Till one can fight seven. 

Sons have I, heroes tall, 
First in the sword-play ; 

his day at the Wendels’ hands 
Eagles must tear them. 

Their mothers, thrall-weary, 
Must grind for the Wendels.’ 
Wept the Alruna wife ; 
Kissed her fair Freya :— 
‘Far off in the morning land, 
High in Valhalla, 

A window stands open ; 

Its sill is the snow-peaks, 

Its posts are the water-spouts, 
Storm-rack its lintel ; 

Gold cloud-flakes above it 
Are piled for the roofing, 

Far up:to the Elfin-home, 
High in the wide-blue. 
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Smiles out each morning thence 
Odin Allfather ; 

From under the cloud-eaves 
Smiles out on the heroes, 
Smiles on chaste housewives all, 
Smiles on the brood-mares, 
Smiles on the smiths’ work : 
And theirs is the sword-luck, 
With them is the glory,— 

So Odin hath sworn it,— 

Who first in the morning 

Shall meet him and greet him.’ 
Still the Alruna wept :— 
‘Who then shall greet him ? 
Women alone are here : 

Far on the moorlands 

Behind the war-lindens, 

In vain for the bill’s doom 
Watch Winil heroes all, 

One against seven.’ 

Sweetly the Queen laughed :— 
‘Hear thou my counsel now ; 
Take to thee cunning, 

Belovéd of Freya. 

Take thou thy women-folk, 
Maidens and wives : 

Over your ankles 

Lace on the white war-hose ; 
Over your bosoms 

Link up the hard mail-nets ; 
Over your lips 

Plait long tresses with cunning ;— 
So war-beasts full-bearded 
King Odin shall deem you, 
When off the gray sea-beach 
At sunrise ye greet him.’” 


It is in purely original poetry that Mr. Kingsley is most liable 
to fail. Nobody can doubt the originality of his genius, and his 
thorough genuineness ; but in poetry he requires something to 
mould himself on. Partly for this reason he excels in ballad 
poetry unintermixed with modern ideas. “It was Earl Haldan’s 
Daughter” and “ The Red King,” in spite of the affected phrasco- 
logy of the latter, are two of the best things he has written in verse. 

The main poem of the present publication is “ Andromeda,” a 
classical subject-matter treated in hexameters. This metre has 
become to a certain extent fashionable among English and Amc- 
rican writers. Perhaps there is no human being who reads it 
with pleasure ; but it is not difficult to understand that there 
should be a certain pleasure in writing it. It has pleasant asso- 
ciations to recommend it; and while it differs from ordinary 
models, it is of all verse the most easy to write; moreover, the 
monotony which makes it intolerable to the reader is not equally 
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obnoxious to the writer, who moves over less ground at a time. 
Its poverty is a measure of the ease with which it is writ- 
ten. Probably all Englishmen, certainly the great mass of them, 
are entirely ignorant of the real force of the ancient hexameter. 
Our ears are dead to the rhythm of quantities. It is possible to 
understand that their lesser variations may have given great 
richness to the rhythmical harmony of ancient verse. It is im- 
possible to reproduce this by the bald distinction between ac- 
cented and unaccented syllables. The richness of our native 
verse is due to an infinite variety of pause and cadence, and to 
a harmony of quantities unreduced to any rule, and standing 
quite apart from the rhythmical structure of the verse. The 
necessity of commencing every line of English hexameters with 
an ictus is almost in itself sufficient to give it its character 
of sameness. They combine the elements of monotony in two 
different systems of rhythm into one hybrid flow, and result 
in the pace of a butcher’s pony in verse. Such as it is, Mr. 
Kingsley handles it well, and makes the most of it. He is as 
much better than Longfellow as a canter is better than a see- 
saw. The poem itself abounds in glowing language and luxu- 
riant description. It is like a painting whose value depends on 
the gorgeousness of its hues and the roundness of its lines. It is 
to what the highest poetry should be as Rubens is to Raphael. 
But the English mind is now, and not unreasonably, somewhat 
sated with that rich blazonry of external nature in which for 
some time after its first introduction it revelled with delight. 
We have indicated that Mr. Kingsley is a greater artist in 
prose than in verse. He has treated this subject in both ways. 
We will cite two nearly parallel passages, and leave it to our 
readers to decide whether the comparison does not, as far as a 
single instance can go, corroborate our judgment. The condi- 
tions, indeed, of the comparison are in favour of the poetry, for 
the passage is one of imaginative description, better suited to verse 
than to prose ; and in the prose the native luxuriousness of the au- 
thor’s fancy is under restraint for the perusal of boys and maidens : 


‘<¢ Promise me, and seal it with a kiss.’ 

Then she lifted up her face, and kissed him; and -Perseus laughed 
for joy, and flew upward, while Andromeda crouched trembling on the 
rock, waiting for what might befall. 

On came the great sea-monster, coasting along like a huge black 
galley, lazily breasting the ripple, and stopping at times by creek or 
headland, to watch for the laughter of girls at their bleaching, or cattle 
pawing on the sand-hills, or boys bathing on the beach. His great 
sides were fringed with clustering shells and sea-weeds, and the water 
gurgled in and out of his wide jaws, as he rolled along, dripping and 
glistening, in the beams of the morning sun. 
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At last he saw Andromeda, and shot forward to take his prey, while 
the waves foamed white behind him, and before him the fish fled leaping. 

Then down from the height of the air fell Perseus, like a shooting 
star ; down to the crests of the waves, while Andromeda hid her face as 
he shouted ; and then there was silence for a while. 

At last she looked up trembling, and saw Perseus springing toward 
her ; and instead ofthe monster a long black rock, with the sea rip- 
pling quietly round it. 

Who then so proud as Perseus, as he leapt back to the rock, and 
lifted his fair Andromeda in his arms, and flew with her to the cliff-top, 
as a falcon carries a dove ?” 


‘* ¢Kiss me but once, and I go.’ 
Then lifting her neck, like a sea-bird 
Peering up over the wave, from the foam-white swells of her bosom, 
Blushing she kissed him: afar on the topmost Idalian summit 
Laughed in the joy of her heart, far-seeing, the queen Aphrodité. 
Loosing his arms from her waist he flew upward, awaiting the sea-beast. 
Onward it came from the southward, as bulky and black as a galley, 
Lazily coasting along, as the fish fled leaping before it ; 
Lazily breasting the ripple, and watching by sandbar and headland, 
Listening for laughter of maidens at bleaching, or song of the fisher, 
Children at play on the pebbles, or cattle that pawed on the sandhills. 
Rolling and dripping it came, where bedded in glistening purple 
Cold on the cold sea-weeds lay the long white sides of the maiden, 
Trembling, her face in her hands, and her tresses afloat on the water. 
As when an osprey aloft, dark-eyebrowed, royally crested, 
Flags on by creek and by cove, and in scorn of the anger of Nereus 
Ranges, the king of the shore; if he see on a glittering shallow, 
Chasing the bass and the mullet, the fin of a wallowing dolphin, 
Halting, he wheels round slowly, in doubt at the weight of his quarry, 
Whether to clutch it alive, or to fall on the wretch like a plummet, 
Stunning with terrible talon the life of the brain in the hindhead : 
Then rushes up with a scream, and stooping the wrath of his eyebrows 
Falls from the sky like a star, while the wind rattles hoarse in his pinions. 
Over him closes the foam for a moment; then from the sand-bed 
Rolls up the great fish, dead, and his side gleams white in the sunshine. 
Thus fell the boy on the beast, unveiling the face of the Gorgon; 
Thus fell the boy on the beast ; thus rolled up the beast in his horror, 
Once, as the dead eyes glared into his; then his sides, death-sharpened, 
Stiffened and stood, brown rock, in the wash of the wandering water. 
Beautiful, eager, triumphant, he leapt back again to his treasure ; 
Leapt back again, full blest, toward arms spread wide to receive him. 
Brimful of honour he clasped her, and brimful of love she caressed him, 
Answering lip with lip; while above them the queen Aphrodité 
Poured on their foreheads and limbs, unseen, ambrosial odours, 
Givers of longing, and rapture, and chaste content in espousals.”’ 


These passages are so much alike, that it may be well, per- 
haps, to cite another example of the beauty of Mr. Kingsley’s 
descriptive prose. It is a picture ofthe sirens singing in the 
setting sun. Both quotations, it is scarcely necessary to say, are 
from his charming English remoulding of the myths of the 
Greek heroes : 

“ And all things stayed around and listened ; the gulls sat in white 
lines along the rocks; on the beach great seals lay basking, and kept 
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time with lazy heads; while silver shoals of fish came up to hearken, 
and whispered as they broke the shining calm. The Wind overhead 
hushed his whistling, as he shepherded his clouds toward the west ; 
and the clouds stood in mid blue, and listened dreaming, like a flock of 
golden sheep.” 

Mr. Kingsley is not only more a preacher than a poet, he is 
more an historian than a poet. His leading impulse is to give 
to his own ideas a vivid expression and form calculated to secure 
the adhesion of others; but more than this, he has little sym- 
pathy with the individual forms of life in which the poet most 
delights. The highest poetic working is that which creates an 
individual who is representative of much beyond himself; and 
the poetic imagination is most deeply impressed with special phe- 
nomena. Mr. Kingsley, like many others, works in the opposite 
direction ; he imagines the type, has that clearly before him, and 
strives to embody it in an individual form. His insight is into 
the features of a time; and both his sympathies and his ima- 
gination are attracted by bodies of thought, by ideas common to 
many men. His characters are powerfully drawn ; figures each 
not so much of a man as of a sort of man. And kinds of men, 
and directions of thought, he sees into with clearness, and de- 
scribes with singular force: yet the accuracy of his insight and 
truth of his delineations are always subordinated to his vehement 
desire to enunciate his own convictions, and liable to be dis- 
torted by it. We do not say that the moral temperament which 
leads to these results is not greater than a cold artistic faculty 
like that of Goethe; we only say it is unwise in one thus consti- 
tuted to grasp at the power of expressing himself in the highest 
forms of art. It is something to be a fox-hunter, a clergyman, a 
reformer, a fly-fisher, a naturalist, and a novelist. With so many 
claims on our respect, Mr. Kingsley should have spared us the 
drawings in “The Heroes,” and also these minor poems. The 
“ Saint’s Tragedy” no man can wish unwritten. May it live to 
exert its influence on many generations! Elizabeth of Hungary is 
in great measure an exception to the remarks we have just made. 
The author is at once supported and confined by the possession 
of biographical detail. Yet even here the personal image grows 
dim, when contrasted with the singular vividness with which the 
ideas and feelings are depicted. For the author has not only the 
prophetic fire, but is potent to describe the rush of strong feel- 
ings; and this, again, you see clearly from the tone of his writ- 
ing, is not done so much through the imagination, as because a 
strong and full current runs through his own veins. Conrad is 
not a man, but Mr. Kingsley’s idea of a priest; and the sub- 
ordinate characters are unsteadily drawn and commonplace, con- 
versing in a language equally remote from the reality of our day 


and their own. “ St. Maura” is an exercise in the school of Tenny-. 
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son. How little Mr. Kingsley is fitted to move in verse is shown 
by the exactness with which he follows the rhythm and versifi- 
cation of his model ; a couple of lines will show exactly what we 
mean : 
**T rose and tried to go; 

But all the eyes had vanished, and the judge ; 

And all the buildings melted into mist.” 
It is shown, too, by the superiority of his verse, wherever, as in 
the “ Andromeda,” “St. Maura,” and the “ Longbeards’ Saga,” 
he has some definite mould on which to shape it. For its matter, 
the “St. Maura” is fervid and eloquent; and Mr. Kingsley is rarely 
seen to more advantage than when he can be fervid and eloquent. 
Yet, with our best efforts, we cannot stifle an impression that it 
is somewhat turgid and unreal. 

The natural man will kick against the sermon. He rebels 
at the under-current of moral admonition which underlies every 
line of Mr. Kingsley’s writing. We tire of the noblest actions 
and the finest sentiments set forth on paper with so much pomp 
of diction. We love to let both deeds and people recommend 
themselves. If you wish to make a man universally hated, you 
have only to press him upon every body as a paragon; if you 
wish to make people see the defects and shortcomings of a great 
action, or of a certain set of principles, you have only to insist 
upon them sufficiently, and you beget a reaction. The best 
things are placed at a disadvantage, if you will go on writing 
about them. Thus a manly character is a thing to be desired, 
and manly exercises are noble in their way. But they better 
bear to be practised than extolled. Hunting and fishing are 
admirable pastimes under the open air of heaven; but it is 
astonishing how soon they become bores in books. It is all very 
well to wade up to your middle from the simple desire to catch 
fish ; but to make incessant demands in print upon the admira- 
tion of your fellow-creatures because you are fond of catching 
fish, is not very well; it soon becomes tiresome, in fact; and to 
indulge contempt for all those who have not the skill or oppor- 
tunity to catch trout and salmon, is unchristian. It is a fine 
thing to ride well to hounds; but it is both more exciting and 
less fatiguing to go across country than through the recom- 
mendatory literature on the subject. We have had enough for 
the present of “the dappled darlings,” “hark forwards,” &c. both 
im prose and verse. Shooting and skating are delightful; but 
nothing shall persuade us that a north-easter is not a disagree- 
able accompaniment. Let us enjoy ourselves as of old, without 
so much fuss, and without thinking ourselves or others eminently 
virtuous or distinguished for doing so. Already there are signs 
of a reaction ; an eminent contemporary has fallen back on Harry 
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and Lucy, and Sandford and Merton, and disinterred the old 
notion that the mind is greater than the body. 

And so it is of other things. Who doubts the sweetness or 
the value of the household ties and affections? But if you insist 
on saying so much about them, men will turn their eyes else- 
where, and discover some other claim to their respect and ad- 
miration than that of being the father of a family. Things ex- 
cellent in themselves are better treated simply than with any 
approach to ostentatiousness or exaggeration. 

There is another subject to which it is impossible to help 
some allusion in the discussion of any part of Mr. Kingsley’s 
writings. Those who have called him the “ Apostle of the 
Flesh” have just that degree of truth with them which makes a 
caricature telling. He is the emphatiz denouncer of prudery, 
than which there is nothing more detestable; the warm defender 
of family ties and household affections, than which there are no 
things more pure and more sacred. But he does not seem always 
aware that to praise is almost as delicate a matter as to con- 
demn, and may become almost as dangerous a mode of infringing 
that unconsciousness which is of the essence of purity. And it is 
not too much to say, that Mr. Kingsley’s temperament and taste 
do not fit him very exactly for dealing with this sort of subject- 
matter. It is not that he is too outspoken,—a more simple and 
direct outspeaking would be more to our taste than the guarded 
suggestions of Mr. Kingsley’s writings; it is that the debatable 
landmarks of modesty have a sort of charm for him, and he is 
too fond of being near the boundary. Matters innocent and even 
beautiful in themselves do not always bear allusion ; the roots of 
passion, like those of blossoming roses, are hidden in the ground. 
A wise writer will eschew fastidiousness both of phrase and 
matter; and false delicacy is the bane of true modesty. We have 
no quarrel with Mr. Kingsley for boldly handling subjects that 
seem to him to require it, though they should be without the 
pale of the conventional proprieties; what we dislike is, that he 
sometimes sways the thoughts of his readers in directions incon- 
sistent with the truest delicacy. As modesty veils the person, 
so it veils a thousand other things ; and it is no defence of an 
allusion to these in print to say that in themselves they are in- 
finitely sound, pure, and healthy. A warm temperament should 
distrust itself with the pen. Fielding had a fund of natural de- 
licacy, yet he cannot be said to be always a delicate writer ; and 
Mr. Kingsley has one or two things which might have been 
written by the author of the description of Mrs. Waters, had he 
taken orders and been submitted to the restraints of the nine- 
teenth century. | 

Apart from these considerations, Mr. Kingsley’s whole posi- 
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tion needs a very careful and firm footing, He has taken the 
energetic healthy animal man under his protection; but the 
healthy animal man is generally pretty well able to defend him- 
self, and needs but gentle stimulants to his appetites, his anger, 
or even his love of physical excitement. 

But we are in danger of wandering from our present limited 
subject, Mr. Kingsley’s poems. As for his other works, with all 
their failings, he has scattered many a handful of good seed in 
the English field. As for the poetry, indifferent as it is, a culti- 
vated mind and a noble nature shine through it as the light 
through an ill-adapted lantern. Mr. Kingsley is not a poet: 
the “ Saint’s Tragedy” is far from being all a tragedy should be ; 
yet, however in our colder critical moods we may judge of its 
artistic merits, there are passages in it the recollection of which 
seems to make criticism detraction, and our brief analysis of the 
author’s genius an impertinence. And it would be so, were it 
not that it is for the interest of all literature that those who are 
deeply and justly admired should have their claims strictly exa- 
mined. An unqualified reception of the present volume as good 
poetry would not be desirable in itself, nor creditable to the cha- 
racter of English readers. 


Art. VI.—MAHOMET. 


The Life of Mahomet, and History of Islam to the Era of the Hejira. 
By William Muir, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. 2 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 1858. 

The History and Conquests of the Saracens. Six Lectures delivered 
before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. By Edward A. 
Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Oxford: 
J. H. Parker, 1856. 

History of Latin Christianity. (Book IV. Chap. I.) By Henry Hart 
Milman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. London: John Murray, 1857. 


TuE history of the great founder of Islam and his vast religious 
empire involves the consideration of questions almost bewilder- 
ing from their numbers and their importance. To superficial 
thinkers that history presents, indeed, but little difficulty. Their 
shallow judgments are moulded by the deep-rooted prejudices 
of a traditional teaching, which with them practically super- 
sedes the necessity of all thought. If unbiased in favour of 
particular theological systems, they are satisfied with regarding 
Mahomet as a cold and scheming impostor, whom accident or 
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the force of circumstances placed at the head of a great confe- 
deracy, and who raised the fabric of his dominion on the credu- 
lity and sensual passions of his followers. But if their convic- 
tions are deeper, and their devotion to any special religious 
school stronger, the picture becomes invested with a more 
sombre and repulsive colouring. The characteristics of con- 
scious imposture and wilful deception remain the same; but 
they are attributed to demoniacal influence and Satanic agency. 
The image of Antichrist rises up before them; and in the life 
and teaching of Mahomet are clearly seen its loathsome and 
horrible features. In his marvellous career and its astonishing 
results, they behold throughout the hand, not of God, but of 
His enemy; and the apostle of Islam is thrust down to the 
lowest pit amongst the vilest of traitors and most deadly of 
heretics. To scan his features and examine his acts, would be 
to tamper with evil and expose themselves to its corrupting 
influences ; and the words of Christ and his Apostles, in which 
they read his express condemnation, dispense with a task at 
once arduous and irksome. The conclusions of so shallow and 
blind a bigotry have not unnaturally called into existence an 
admiration almost as partial and unmerited. The plea of sin- 
cerity has been urged as an extenuation for erroneous teaching, 
and the system of Mahomet has been painted as at once bene- 
ficent and humane. 

Of the large number of books which have treated, whether 
specially or incidentally, of Mahometan teaching and history, a 
great majority embody the conclusions of these three classes of 
thinkers ; and the contemptuous indifference of the first is per- 
haps scarcely less to be deprecated than the vehement antagon- 
ism and the undue and false admiration of the others. 

It would be an idle as well as almost an endless task to 
describe with any minuteness the conflicting judgments which 
have been pronounced on the acts and teaching of Mahomet, 
from writers such as Prideaux and White on the one side, to 
Gagnier and Boulainvilliers on the other. But the subject of 
Islamism is one which emphatically demands a full, fair, and 
free inquiry,—a clear, unbiased, unambiguous verdict ; and 
such a verdict, we feel bound to say, has not yet been delivered. 
In spite of all the critical power and generous impartiality 
which by some writers have been brought to bear upon it, the 
question has not advanced towards its solution so far as might 
have been expected,—certainly not so far as the extension of 
thought and information will not long hence imperatively re- 
quire. The reasons of this partial failure probably have not 
altogether escaped some, at least, of those candid and impartial 
writers whose works have contributed most largely to elucidate 
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the subject ; but the fact of that failure renders excusable, and 
perhaps necessary, a brief mention of some of the treatises on 
the religion and history of Islam. 

The Life of Mahomet by Humphrey Prideaux, Dean of Nor- 
wich, may, without hesitation, be pronounced a marvellous spe- 
cimen of unconscious blindness and perverted reasoning. It 
might be more difficult to decide whether the pitiable unfair- 
ness which denies to the apostle of Islam a single redeeming 
quality, which will not even give him credit for sincere motives 
yielding afterwards to the pressure of temptation, deserves a 
harder sentence than do those maligners of Christianity for 
whose benefit he took pen in hand. The hatred of idolatry, the 
vehement conviction of the unity of God, the desire to termi- 
nate a long reign of frightful anarchy, are not allowed to have 
been even subordinate motives in bringing about a revolution, 
which is attributed to sheer lust of power. The descendant 
of Haschem aspired, as he conceives, to the supreme dignity 
among the Koreish ; “and being a very subtle crafty man, after 
having maturely weighed all ways and means whereby to bring 
this to pass, concluded none so likely to effect it as the framing 
of that imposture which he afterwards vented with so much 
mischief.” It is astonishing that even Dr. Prideaux could not 
have seen, that the very slightest compromise (such a compro- 
mise as, it would now seem, on one occasion for a brief period 
he actually made) would at once have carried him to this sup- 
posed summit of his ambition; but it is certainly no marvel 
that such a method of defending Christianity furthered rather 
the cause of his antagonists than his own, and that such infatu- 
ated ignorance should stimulate in others an undue admiration 
for the work of “the great impostor and antichrist.” A few 
years later, in the preface to his translation and learned com- 
mentary on the Koran, Sale expresses his belief that Mahomet 
had “ given the Arabians the best religion he could, as well as 
the best laws ;” while by the Count de Boulainvilliers he is ex- 
alted into one of the greatest of human benefactors. The tide 
of indiscriminate approbation and condemnation had now be- 
gun to ebb, and more of scholarship and impartiality is evident 
in the pages of Gagnier and Ockley, the professors of Oriental 
literature at Oxford and Cambridge. But the labours of Ockley 
were directed chiefly towards clearing up the obscurities of early 
Mahometan history ; while the character of Mahomet himself is 
sketched by him with a singular and good-humoured quaint- 
ness, which imparts a charm to pages not very profound in their 
analysis of human motives. 

On either side of these are to be placed some writers who 
have laboured for definite religious objects, and others who 
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have designed to interest only the general reader. By Ma- 
racci, the confessor of Innocent XI., in his Refutation of the 
Koran, the failings and crimes of Mahomet could not have 
been handled with a keener and more rigorous severity, had 
he enjoyed the clearest light and the highest privileges; while 
his repudiation of miraculous power is urged by Dr. White, in 
his Bampton Lectures for 1784, as a special argument for the 
inferiority of his system to the Christian faith, which was es- 
tablished by such supernatual manifestations. 

One name, and that the greatest, among the historians of 
the last, almost of any, century, yet remains to be mentioned 
—that of Gibbon. But it would be vain to look for any con- 
clusive and satisfactory judgment on the moral and religious 
teaching or life of Mahomet, to one in whom the most profound 
learning and the keenest intellect had failed to extinguish, or 
even to moderate, prejudices as bitter as they were unworthy. 
Amidst the gorgeous array of sentences, monotonous (some 
might be tempted to say wearisome) in their very magnifi- 
cence, we cannot feel perfectly certain that we have appre- 
hended the exact mind of the writer. Deeds of virtue and 
crimes, errors of teaching and sayings undeniably true, acts of 
policy and beneficence, selfish schemes and wholesome reforms, 
are so constantly and so nicely balanced, that, at the most, Ma- 
homet would appear one not very harshly to be condemned, 
although not perhaps to be acknowledged as a teacher of un- 
compromising righteousness. 

But by the writers of the present age the whole subject of 
the life and teaching of Mahomet, and of the problems involved 
in it, has been presented, if not in an aspect entirely new, yet 
in a far clearer and more brilliant light. The same sagacity 
and practical wisdom which has invested with new life the 
history of Rome and Greece, and disentangled the fictions of 
legend from actual fact, has been brought to bear on the legend, 
the mythology, the history of Islam, by such writers as Caussin 
de Perceval, Weil, and Sprenger. The same generous and un- 
prejudiced criticism, the same wide and liberal appreciation of 
all high aims and worthy motives, characterises also the pages 
of the three works which we have enumerated at the head of 
the present article. 

Our limits must prevent our examining as fully as we might 
wish the chapters of Dean Milman, of Mr. Freeman, and Mr. 
Muir ; they will also preclude our doing any thing like full jus- 
tice to a subject of the utmost intricacy as well as gravity, and 
one in which a strict impartiality will compel us to impugn 
some of their positions and reject some of their conclusions. 
The simple desire to arrive at the truth must lead us to probe 
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deeply and speak freely. We believe that but for certain im- 
pediments, of which they may or may not be conscious, these 
writers would have done even higher service; and it is in the 
hope of receiving from them and from others further help and 
yet closer criticism, that we act on the old maxim, aydoiy 
pirow dvrow Savoy TpoTimav THV adjGerav. 

But before we approach the life of Mahomet himself, a brief 
notice is required of Mr. Muir’s prefatory chapters on the Pre- 
islamite History of Arabia. We confess that, while reading his 
admirable and most valuable introductory essay on the credi- 
bility of the sources for the biography of Mahomet, we were 
scarcely prepared to find in the succeeding chapters so wide a 
departure from the canons of criticism previously laid down. 
The whole period of Arabian history antecedent to the rise of 
Islam is by no means attractive; but no one could have laid 
down better than Mr. Muir has done in his opening chapter 
the laws by which the history of such difficult and obscure pe- 
riods is to be interpreted. It is manifestly open to any writer 
to avoid such subjects altogether, or to refrain from the almost 
hopeless task of reconciling a series of intricate ethnological 
traditions: but itis scarcely reasonable to apply a severer canon 
to the authorities for the life of Mahomet, than to the altogether 
less trustworthy sources from which the few brief notices of ear- 
lier periods are to be gleaned. Mr. Muir has sifted with criti- 
cal and most impartial accuracy the vast mass of Mahometan 
tradition, and given at length the rules which have guided him 
in his researches; but in the Preislamite period, he accepts, 
with an almost blind faith, obscure filiations of tribes and 
races to personal eponymi, and draws definite geographical 
conclusions from the mere occurrence of a name. To his 
canons of credibility, as applicable to Mahometan history and 
tradition, we shall have to recur hereafter ; but as this strange 
inequality is found also in his life of the prophet, and for the 
same reason, it is better to call attention to it at once. 

The scanty knowledge which we may possess of the times 
preceding the birth of Mahomet is derived from no contem- 
porary, indeed from no written national records whatever. A 
few rock-hewn inscriptions, scarcely legible, may contain some 
sealed lore respecting the ancient Himyarite princes; but be- 
yond the wild and conflicting legends of the Arab tribes we are 
left altogether to the chance testimony of foreign writers. The 
pages of Diodorus may throw light on so exceptional an event 
as the invasion of lius Gallus ; a few incidental notices may 
be gleaned from those of Josephus: but with these exceptions 
the authorities for early Arabian history are found chiefly in 
the Old Testament; and in the genealogical lists of the books 
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of Genesis and Chronicles Mr. Muir sees indisputable data for 
the first settlements in Arabia. Had these lists been handed 
down by Shiite or Sonnite tradition, the probability is, that 
his own canons of criticism would have led him to reject every 
one of them; but the personal existence of Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet, of Cush, of the children of Keturah, of Joktan, Teman, 
and Amalek, is taken for granted on the authority, as it would 
seem, of the “inspired historian.”* Mr. Muir is certainly not 
called upon to put forth a volume of Biblical criticism ; but 
any one who quotes a genealogical or ethnological statement as 
conclusive is bound to ascertain first the value of his authority, 
and bound alsv by every principle of fairness to test such 
statements in the Pentateuch or elsewhere, by the same rules 
which he would apply to the works of Hishami, of Wackidi, or 
his Secretary. From such a course no fears of irreverence or 
scepticism need deter him: he is not required to do more than 
leave it an open question, on which we cannot pronounce abso- 
lutely, but against which lies certainly a great improbability. 
We can hardly suppose that, from his expression of the “ in- 
spired penman, + Mr. Muir regards the whole book of Genesis, 
or the whole books of Chronicles, as the production of a single 
individual. Of their authorship, moreover, we know nothing, 
or of the time which may have elapsed between the compilation 
of the narrative and the events which it professes to record, 
while yet it existed as mere floating tradition. They are un- 
supported by external testimony ; they exhibit great and mani- 
fest contradictions ; and no small proportion of the facts given 
in the book to which he makes most frequent reference, if occur- 
ring in the pages of Tabari, Mr. Muir would be the first to set 
down as wild legend or mere mythology. His faith in these 
genealogical lists has, however, such influence over him, that he 
draws up, with but little hesitation, tabular lists of Arabian 
eponymi, and of the progenitors of Mahomet from Adnan.{ It 
is true that the history so constructed is little more than a bar- 
ren series of probable statements, of feuds said to have raged 
between certain tribes, of cities said to have been built at cer- 
tain periods, of monarchs who are said to have reigned over 
certain kingdoms. But the existence of such early progenitors 
as Moab, Ammon, Amalek, Kahtan, Cahlan, Yarab, Yashjab, 
seems to him to be an offset against the uncertainty of the ge- 
neral narrative ; whereas, in point of fact, nothing should be ad- 
mitted with more hesitation than the personality of eponymous 
heroes. The preface of Livy attests the general tendency of na- 
tions consecrare origines et ad deos referre auctores ; and if Mr. 


Muir had consulted the early volumes of Mr. Grote’s History of 
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Greece, he would have found the whole subject treated with con- 
summate ability, and practically set at rest. The Arab may 
not have exulted, like the sons of Hellén, in the thought that, 
at whatever interval of descent, the blood of the gods still 
flowed within his veins: he may not, with them, have valued 
his genealogical tree for the fewness rather than for the multi- 
tude of its generations: but he was under the same temptation 
to substitute a definite fiction for an indefinite reality. Mr. 
Muir looks, perhaps, on such genealogies with the greater in- 
dulgence from the common fallacy which infers the truth of the 
earliest links from the known personal existence of the later. 
But (as Mr. Grote has forcibly asked) because the historian He- 
cateeus, who prided himself that sixteen generations carried him 
back to the gods who walked upon the earth, was a real per- 
son, is it, therefore, reasonable to infer the existence of these 
divine progenitors ?* 

But Mr. Muir’s introductory chapters exhibit in forcible 
colours the disorganisation, the feuds, the gross and obstinate 
paganism, of the great majority of the tribes of the peninsula. 
Political disunion and moral corruption had, indeed, well-nigh 
dealt a fatal blow to all national greatness, when the founder 
(or restorer) of Arabian monotheism appeared amongst his 
countrymen. The vast peninsula which stretches from the 
mouths of the Nile to the Sea of Oman, from the head of the 
Persian Gulf to the Straits of Bab al Mandab, had passed through 
a strange and chequered history, emerging sometimes from its 
obscurity, and again falling back into its old mysterious mono- 
tony. Something, indeed, it had exhibited of greatness and 
magnificence ; it had received the costly products of India, and 
transmitted them, with the spices and fruits of her own happier 
regions, to the vast world of Roman dominion. But, with all 
its opulence and splendour, it had still remained isolated from 
the surrounding nations; it had exercised no influence on their 
fortunes and their power; it had been moulded but little by 
the forms of a foreign civilisation. The vast aggregate of tribes 
which claimed the son of Abraham and Hagar as their pro- 
genitor, seemed indeed to be divided into two distinct classes,— 
the one clinging to the roving life and wild independence of 
their common ancestor, the other labouring contentedly in the 
busy marts of traffic, and amassing wealth in splendid and 
populous cities. The merchants of Mecca, of Petra, and of 
Bostra may have rivalled the wealthiest citizens of Rome; and 
their towns presented the spectacle of luxury congenial to a 

* The whole range of history can scarcely furnish more than a single well- 
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sedentary and commercial people. But their traditional cha- 
racter had been rather modified than changed ; rather diverted 
by circumstances into a new channel than weaned from an- 
cient habits and associations. The commerce, which had been 
transported on the Ships of the Desert from the gardens of 
Yemen to the rock-hewn cities of Idumza, was drawn off to 
the ports at the head of the Red Sea. The energy and perse- 
verance of Roman enterprise forsook the rugged defiles of the 
mountains, so soon as it had opened out a speedier, if not safer, 
transit by water. The marts of the Nabathzans were deserted, 
the annual train of caravans interrupted, and the wealth and 
splendour of the Arabian traders destroyed. The palaces of 
Petra became silent and ruinous; and the wild rovers of the 
desert took the place of the merchant-princes, with their hands 
against every man and every man’s hand against them. Thence- 
forth the history of the several tribes had exhibited for the 
most part a fearful monotony of feuds and warfare, treachery 
and bloodshed. Strife became their normal condition, broken 
by short and fitful truces, grudgingly given and eagerly vio- 
lated. What the tenth century was at Rome to the annals of 
the papacy, that was the period following the suppression of 
Arabian commerce to the descendants of Ishmael and Yarab. 
If the reader turns away wearied and disgusted by the wild 
factions and headlong iniquities of John XIII. and Benedict 
VL; if he only with difficulty sees the slender thread which 
connects those scenes of anarchy and violence with better times; 
he will feel yet more wearied and repelled by the narrative of 
hereditary feuds embittered in their descent from sire to son, 
by continual wars between tribe and tribe which acknowledged 
no common centre and even threw aside all individual subor- 
dination. In the midst of this perpetual tumult, if not alto- 
gether in consequence of it, the religion of the peninsula had 
been corrupted as much as its civilisation had been repressed. 
Here and there were seen at work the conflicting influences of 
Judaism and Christianity ; but the worship of the vast ma- 
jority was a gross and degraded idolatry. The Sabaism of the 
Arabs had not, indeed, lost all trace of Abrahamic tradition ; it 
had not altogether forgotten the sacred doctrine, to guard which 
had been the special work of the posterity of Jacob; but the 
unity of the Godhead had been overlaid by a fetish worship, 
which rendered it practically a nullity. A notion of mediation, 
whether originating among themselves or derived from others, 
had led to the personification of the heavenly bodies, and to 
their inauguration as intercessors with the unseen God, who 
was too highly exalted to take note of the wants or the suffer- 
ings of man. But the tribes who were thus torn asunder by 
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feud and faction still retained in this, their common idolatry, 
a centre of religious attraction ; and the Kaaba at Mecca, with 
its grim array of three hundred and sixty deities, was to the 
Arab what the Temple on Mount Zion, with its imageless shrine, 
was to the Hebrew. The influence of Judaism was felt chiefly 
in the regions of Medina and Mecca; that of Christianity in 
the ancient Himyarite kingdom of Yemen: and the army of 
the Christian Abrahah, the powerful Abyssinian viceroy, per- 
ished in the same year which witnessed the birth of Mahomet. 
But neither Judaism nor Christianity in Arabia had appeared 
in their fairest colours. The Jews were apparently more versed 
in the wild legends and absurd traditions of the Talmud than in 
the writings of their prophets, the Christians more vehement for 
orthodox or heretical dogmas than careful of the realities which 
those dogmas were intended to represent. The Arabian peninsula 
had either received or given birth to a number of heresies, and 
the conflicts of schismatical teachers furnished a strange comment 
on the religion which proclaimed peace on earth and goodwill to- 
wards men. Thus, while the great body of the nation, or rather 
of hostile tribes, was resigning itself more and more to its gross 
and debasing idolatry, with no political allegiance and no civil 
subordination, a few only here and there (such as those whom 
Arab tradition has marked by the name of the Four Inquirers) 
were stirred up to something like thoughtful sorrow for the 
condition of their countrymen, and prayed for some remedy, of 
which yet, amidst the strife of weapons and tongues, they well- 
nigh despaired. 

It was at this crisis in their history that the child was born 
who was afterwards to unite this chaotic mass by the strongest 
ties of religious obedience and union, to put away the degrading 
rites of the old idolatry, and lead the believer in the unity of 
God to convert the infidel on the battle-field. The tribe of 
Koreish was divided into the rival families of Haschem and 
Abd Schems ; and Abd al Mutalib, the representative of the 
former, received from his mother the infant Mahomet, the only 
child of his son Abdallah, whose death he was still mourning. 
A few years later, the fatherless child was deprived also of his 
mother, and was left altogether to the care and protection of 
his grandfather. Five-and-twenty years passed away, with few 
incidents except the Sacrilegious War (one of those instances of 
the violation of sacred months, which the state of Arab society 
rendered a matter of little wonder), and the annually recurring 
fair at Ocatz, where the child Mahomet witnessed the poetical 
contests of the tribe, and heard (what was to him of far higher 
moment) the preaching of the Christian bishop of Najran. 
Once he accompanied the caravan to Syria, and there beheld 
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the solemn ritual of the Christian church, and may have im- 
bibed possibly some little of Christian teaching. But besides 
this no record remains of his early years, except that which tells 
of the gentleness of his demeanour and the purity of his life. 
The shepherd boy who guarded the flocks of his uncle Abu 
Taleb (for his grandfather was long since dead) was known 
commonly by the name of Al Amin, or the faithful ; and at the 
recommendation of his uncle, the excellence of his character at 
once obtained for him the superintendence ofa caravan from 
Khadijah, the daughter of the Koreishite Khuweilid. His care- 
fulness and probity were rewarded with a more than usual 
profit in the sale of the merchandise ; and when introduced on 
his return, his appearance and demeanour won the heart of 
Khadijah, and led to his union with the wealthy widow. Dur- 
ing fifteen years more he lived happy in the privacy of his home 
and the affection of his wife and children. The rebuilding of 
the Kaaba gave him, at the age of five-and-thirty, the first 
opportunity of exercising his judgment and sagacity before his 
countrymen ; but it was not till he approached the age of forty 
years that the signs of a deeper and more important change 
became apparent. Always thoughtful and reserved, always 
refraining from intemperance and excess, he had won the 
respect, perhaps the love, of his tribesmen; but there was no 
reason to believe that under this quiet aspect his heart was 
constantly stirred by the yearning for a complete reform of 
their political and religious condition. If he had given utter- 
ance to any deeper conviction, had expressed his abhorrence 
for the gross and material idolatry which centred in the Kaaba, 
this was known only to the faithful partner of his life and 
cares ; but the symptoms were now evident of a graver change 
in his life and character. His habit of thoughtfulness was 
merged in fits of gloomy and silent abstraction. He with- 
drew even from the quiet of his home to the solitude of a cave, 
and remained for days in deep musing. Nor was it long before 
his thoughts, and the yearnings of his heart found utterance in 
words. The language betrayed a high-wrought and fervid mind. 
In few but wild phrases it expressed his desire for divine aid, 
and a conviction of the presence and the power of God. A 
resurrection from the grave, a future judgment for all the sons 
of men, a righteous retribution for every thought and act, the 
paramount need of justice, mercy, and faith, with declarations 
of the mercy and long-suffering of God, formed the substance of 
the earliest Suras, or revelations, which afterwards expanded 
into the bulky volume of the Koran. Presently the thought of 
human recklessness and disobedience seemed to fill him with a 
more vivid apprehension of the divine wrath, to be executed 
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upon all sinners and unbelievers ; and the fearful vision of the 
Pit and the Crushing Fire becomes more prominent in the hurried 
rhapsodies which summoned his countrymen to repentance and 
reformation. The brief picture, given now and then, of the re- 
ligious life is a practical setting-forth of kindly offices. As with 
the Psalmist among the Hebrews, so with him, the acceptable 
religion is to “feed the captive, and give food to the poor that 
lieth in the dust, and stir up one another to stedfastness and 
compassion.”* But the light so vouchsafed to him was not to 
be kept hidden in the recesses of his own heart. The fact of 
his having received it was itself a call for displaying it be- 
fore others. His wife Khadijah, his freedman Zeid, with a few 
others, heard his words and accepted his teaching ; but to all 
others they were idle tales, and himself one whose reason was 
perverted by his dreams. What, then, should repress their 
obstinacy and remove their unbelief, but the mission of a pro- 
phet,—of himself,—to testify against their idolatrous worship 
and their gross and debasing sensuality ? And so, shortly, he 
began his work as a public preacher, and declared all his words 
to be the actual utterances of God. To him the spiritual world 
lay open,—the angels went and came from the throne of the Al- 
mighty. Like the Moabitish seer of old time, he saw the things 
of God falling into a trance, but having his eyes open. He was 
inspired by the Holy Spirit ; he was but the mouthpiece of the 
Divine Being, who spoke by his lips. But the revelation of His 
will in itself conferred on him the office and character of an 
apostle. He was sent to bear the tidings of repentance and ac- 
ceptance with God to those who were sharing with the creature 
or with a phantom the honour ofthe Creator; and whether they 
heard or forbore, he was charged with the same message. Every 
word which fell from him at the times of inspiration was the ab- 
solute declaration of the Divine will, to be treasured up as the 
guide of their lives and the consolation of their hearts. But a 
divine revelation could not be confined to a single tribe or na- 
tion. Its blessings and its penalties must be extended to all 
others. There may have been other revelations ; but this, the 
latest and the most immediate, must have a yet wider sway and 
more constraining power. He must go forth in the faith of 
the Divine Unity, to convert, not the idolatrous sons of Ishmael 
alone, but the Christian and the Jew, who had each perverted 
the revelation made to them. He must preach (with the sword 
if need be, and on the battle-field) that there isno God but God, 
and Mahomet is the prophet of God. 

Thus, putting aside the question of its merits or shortcom- 
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ings, we have before us the promulgation of a new religion, 
whose apostle and founder claimed for himself a direct commis- 
sion from heaven, and announced his words as the immediate 
utterances of the Almighty.. In him was centred the spiritual 
and temporal power. He was their ruler on earth because he 
was their prophet ; and his Koran or Book would remain 
through all their fortunes for the infallible guidance of the 
faithful. External evidence he produced not, nor did he care 
to seek for it; his religion proclaimed its own power: the 
Koran attested its own excellence,—it was in itself a greater 
miracle than any other. It professed to be at once a Catholic 
faith, and a temporal code,—to advance the spiritual life as 
well as to establish the political supremacy of his countrymen. 
In one person, therefore, were combined the offices of temporal 
judge and priest, or rather teacher; for the system of Islam 
repressed or rejected the ordinary notions of sacrifice and 
mediation. 

How much of reality was there in all this? Was the system 
of Mahomet an actual revelation, or was it an impudent fabri- 
cation from materials already in his hands? If it was an im- 
posture, was that imposture an unconscious or a deliberate 
one, or was it a mingling of various elements? Was the evi- 
dent sincerity and earnestness of one portion sullied by the 
as manifest deceit of another? Was the mighty work thus 
achieved a blessing or a curse to those who followed him? did 
it purify their morality and advance their civilisation, or keep 
back a fairer and more legitimate development? If, again, it 
were an imposture, what were its sources, and how far did he 
avail himself of them? What were the influences at work to 
mould it rather in one form than another? Were the professed 
Abrahamic traditions of the Ishmaelites a real relic of primeval 
history, or a more recent importation by Jewish fugitives scat- 
tered on the overthrow of the Holy City? What amount of in- 
fluence did the various religious systems around him exercise 
on that which he promulgated as the faith of Islam? How far 
was he acquainted with the Scriptures, whether of the Jews or 
Christians ; or how far were the tales of the Koran derived from 
the legends of the Talmud, and from spurious Christian Gos- 
pels? And if so, what was his knowledge of the higher and 
purer teaching of the Hebrew prophets, and of the morality 
of Christ himself? And of the prophet, are we to judge as a 
sincere and single-hearted man, or as from the first a crafty 
schemer and double-minded hypocrite? Or were there several 
stages in his career, during which the simpler faith and truer 
convictions of his earlier years were tarnished by the defiling 
touch of earth-born desires? Did he obey a direct call from 
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heaven, or forge a false commission ; or, with a real charge to 
preach to his countrymen, did he combine secondary ends of his 
own? Was he, again, unconscious of these lower motives, or 
fully awake to them? or did an element of self-deception exist 
along with the deliberate duping of others? And with his 
teaching how far was his life in harmony? Was the standard 
of moral excellence which he exhibited in his own person an 
advance or a retrogression? by what signs of spirituality did 
he attest his mission as a teacher sent from God ? 

These are grave and momentous questions,—questions on 
which it might savour of presumption if we ventured to pro- 
nounce an authoritative judgment ; but the attempt to clear the 
discussion of the ambiguities and equivocations which have un- 
fortunately complicated it, will, we hope, be not altogether use- 
less. We might, indeed, find ample matter for thought in the 
political history of Mahomet, and the conquests of his succes- 
sors: we might trace out the analogies of the rival caliphates 
with the divided empires of the East and West. But in Maho- 
met the religious element so entirely preponderates,—it is so 
completely as a religious reformer that he wields his colossal 
power,—his appeal is so uniformly to the hearts and consciences 
of his followers, that it would be an unworthy evasion if we 
treated these essential features as practically subordinate. The 
real history of man must resolve itself into the history of his 
religion ; and as certain is it that the history of his religion in- 
volves that of civilisation in every form. Researches into the 
ancient history of the Arabian tribes will undoubtedly serve to 
determine their exact condition at the time of the birth of Ma- 
homet,—to show the degree to which he would be likely to in- 
fluence them, the extent to which he may have been influenced 
himself, the force of Jewish or Christian or heathen prejudices 
and associations in the formation of his whole character. But 
the questions of the genuineness or the falsehood of his call, the 
imposture or truth of his revelation, will still remain, and can 
only be answered by a direct analysis of its purely religious 
elements. 

We believe the conclusions at which Mr. Muir has arrived 
to be generally fair and true. The early aspirations of Ma- 
homet, his hatred of idolatry, his single-minded desire for a 
purely religious reformation, the uprightness of his life and the 
tolerance of his teaching, the marvellous patience, the aston- 
ishing determination which characterised the apostle of Is- 
lam till the flight to Medina,—are all warmly and eloquently 
described. For knowledge, perhaps of necessity imperfect,— 
for a misapprehension (perhaps involuntary) even of the more 
prominent points of Judaism and Christianity,—for the diffi- 
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culties of his position, his temptations, and his failings, the 
great reformer has been judged by him at once equitably and 
without harshness. Mr. Muir has, indeed, added to the number 
of his failings by establishing on the clearest grounds the fact 
of a lapse and a decided compromise with the idolatry of the 
Kaaba. But neither this nor the conviction that, from the very 
commencement of his career as a prophet, his course was a 
downward one, have availed to disturb the calm impartiality 
of his judement. The total absence in Mr. Muir of all careless- 
ness and levity of thought, his earnest realisation of the import- 
ance of the points under question, impart a peculiar value to 
his investigations. But (although in a less degree than some 
other writers) he has instituted comparisons without defining 
the grounds on which they are made, has employed theological 
terms without declaring the sense in which he uses them. Thus 
he draws out in elaborate contrast the opposite results in the 
temptations of Mahomet to that of Christ, and is inclined to 
attribute the former to the personal agency of Satan. The 
falsehood of the Koran is frequently set off against the truth 
of the Old and New Testament ; and the former is condemned 
as betraying ignorance of essential doctrines of Christianity, 
such as Sacrifice, Mediation, Redemption through the death of 
Christ, the holy Trinity. 

It is not our office to impugn any religious convictions by 
which Mr. Muir may be actuated, or to extort the admission 
that possibly the full and gradual deterioration in Mahomet’s 
character hardly requires to be accounted for on the ground of 
Satanic possession. The theologian may be free to maintain 
the position ; but the case is entirely altered when the histo- 
rian institutes comparisons between conflicting religious sys- 
tems and the merits of their respective founders. If they are 
to be compared at all, and if theological terms or doctrines are 
to be introduced into the discussion, the truth of historical cri- 
ticism imperatively requires that the evidence on which the 
comparison is instituted should be produced, and all equivo- 
cation and ambiguity of phrases carefully avoided. He must 
fairly convince himself that he has data equally trustworthy in 
both cases; that he has the same means of judging of life and 
teaching in one case as in the other. The lamentable confu- 
sion of terms which threatens to render the controversy almost 
infinite, cannot be suffered to go on without check or protest 
The whole subject is of the gravest moment for the future his- 
tory of the human mind, of morality and religion. Writers, 
who represent Christian theological schools of the most oppo- 
site characters have come forward as opponents of the creed 
of Islam, of Buddha, and of Brahma. Agreeing in the main in 
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the employment of certain phrases, and professing a harmoni- 
ous belief in certain doctrines, they claim the high sanction 
of inherent requirements of the human mind and heart for 
ideas which they affirm to be set forth by those doctrines. It 
is thus that the representatives of almost every form of Chris- 
tian belief have assailed the prophet of Islam as denying the 
doctrines of Mediation and Atonement, of Sacrifice and Repent- 
ance. And yet by every one of these words each probably, so 
far as he has analysed them at all, means things far removed 
from the rest, if not altogether opposed to them. If we take, 
for example, the doctrine of Sacrifice, we shall find some af- 
firming that man, having once fallen, is conscious of an infinite 
gulf between himself and God, whose wrath can be appeased 
only by an offering of blood; and that this inherent‘dea of the 
impossibility of remission without bloodshed finds its consum- 
mation in the death of Christ, which enabled the Eternal Father, 
by satisfaction done to His attribute of justice, to give scope to 
that of His mercy. Others, again, are not wanting who main- 
tain that such an idea is simply the result of sin, and is in it- 
self a perversion,—that the true doctrine of Sacrifice is that of 
obedience and resignation to the divine will,—that such obedi- 
ence no mere man had exhibited, or could exhibit,—that it was 
realised in the perfect holiness of the Son of Man, whose sacri- 
fice therefore consisted in the obedience of his whole life, con- 
summated, not begun, by the final submission to the death of 
the cross. So, again, by some it is maintained that the idea of 
Mediation arises from the impossibility of a sinful being ap- 
proaching immediately to the perfectly pure and righteous God, 
—that, as it is impossible for the clean to have fellowship with 
the unclean, so neither can there be any point of approximation 
between man and his Maker, except through a Being who should 
in one person unite both the divine and human natures ;—while 
others, allowing, indeed, that men have this shrinking from God, 
and this longing for media in worshiping Him, affirm, on the 
contrary, that the long line of prophets and teachers was spe- 
cially commissioned to dispel this delusion, and to convince 
men that, while they shrunk from God, He was seeking for 
them their highest good. This, they maintain, was the special 
work of Christ, who, by manifesting forth the Divine Love, 
bridged over the gulf which sinfulness had imagined to inter- 
vene between man and God. Nay, even Christianity itself 
some would suppose to be a mysterious system of doctrine, 
while others would claim for it an ethical character,—the for- 
mer finding their ideas realised in the Athanasian Creed, the 
latter in the Sermon on the Mount. To enumerate, finally, 
the conflicting meanings attached to the terms Inspiration and 
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Revelation, would be a task far beyond our present limits ; 
but the conclusion forced on the critical historian is, that, be 
the several positions already mentioned true or false, they sig- 
nify different things under the same terms, and that (for ex- 
ample) one will see in the system of Brahmanical belief a 
nearer approach to the Christian idea of mediation, which 
another will maintain to be more adequately represented by 
that of Mahomet. Without pronouncing here for the truth or 
error of one side or the other, we would only assert the utter 
impossibility of instituting, with such equivocations of lan- 
guage, any fair historical comparison between two such systems 
as Christianity and Mahometanism. 

But even after our terms have been fairly analysed and ac- 
curately defined, we have yet to determine how far we are in a 
position to form a judgment,—whether we have the same de- 
gree, or at least the same kind, of knowledge, or the means of 
acquiring it, in the one case as in the other: and the historian 
who would so compare the life and teaching of Mahomet with 
that of Christ, must weigh in an accurate balance the histori- 
cal authority and credibility of the Gospels and Christian tra- 
dition on the one side, and the Koran with Mahometan tradi- 
tion on the other. If Mr. Muir cannot be said to have at- 
tempted the former, he has furnished in his introductory chap- 
ters a most masterly and conclusive examination of the latter. 
The several canons which he lays down we cannot afford even 
to enumerate here, but will only say that they exhibit almost 
uniformly the same impartial accuracy, and supply sure and 
sound tests for separating historical truth from legend or false- 
hood. His conclusion (and it is this which chiefly affects our 
present purpose) is, that “every verse in the Koran as we now 
have it is the genuine and unaltered composition of Mahomet 
himself,” and that “by this standard we may fairly judge his 
life and actions; for it must represent either what he actually 
thought, or that which he desired to appear as thinking.”* 
Fully accepting Mr. Muir’s judgment, we must maintain that 
the Koran is at once placed in a totally different position from 
the Bible of the Christians, and that our knowledge of the life 
and acts of Mahomet is different in kind from our knowledge 
of the facts and teaching conveyed to us by the writings of the 
Evangelists. It is true that the authority claimed by the Ma- 
hometans for the Koran is precisely that which popular Chris- 
tianity has claimed for the Bible; viz. that it is in every word 
a direct communication from God to man, and that through- 
out it is the exponent of absolute and eternal truth. But be- 
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tween the two there is this vast—nay infinite—difference, 
that this authority was claimed for the Koran by its author, 
that no such authority is claimed by the Bible, although it is 
barely possible that such a meaning may be forced out of one 
or two passages in a single book of the New Testament. The 
Mahometan claim is therefore strictly in accordance with the 
will of their teacher, the claim for the Bible is the after-growth 
of centuries. The Mahometan position is, again, so far more 
reasonable than the Christian, that the Koran is substantially 
the work of one man, composed for a definite purpose, and the 
faithful and full exponent of his opinions ; whereas in the Old 
Testament we have the whole literature (historical, devotional, 
poetical, prophetic) of a nation during a period of perhaps a 
thousand years; and in the New, besides the four Gospels, a 
series of independent Epistles by writers whose words the most 
diligent commentators have not always found it the most easy 
task to reconcile. While, then, we may with Von Hammer al- 
most as surely believe the Koran to be the word of Mahomet, 
as the Mahometans hold it to be the word of God, we cannot 
possibly (unless we betake ourselves to the regions of faith, 
which at once preclude all historical criticism) have the same 
historical assurance with regard to the teaching of Christ, or 
the facts of his life as recorded in the Gospels.* 

But this vantage ground on the part of the Moslems is con- 
sidered to be cut away by the assertion that the Koran can urge 
none but its own testimony in favour of its authority, and that, 
in spite of miracles recorded by tradition, nothing is more cer- 
tain from the Koran “than that Mahomet did not in any part 
of his career perform miracles or pretend to perform them.”}+ 
And hence the utter falsity of the Mahometan system is at once 
inferred by writers like Dr. White,t on the ground that mira- 
cles are visible proofs of divine approbation as well as of divine 
power, and the truth of Christianity rests on such manifesta- 
tions. The position is one which, unfortunately, can claim the 
far higher sanction of Bishop Butler: but Dr. White’s astonish- 
ing conclusion, that “hence we may justly reject as incredible 
those miracles which have been ascribed to the interposition of 
wicked spirits,” is probably original. Here again, however, we 
are not concerned to discuss such tests as these. They do not 


* We speak only of the historical authority of the Gospels. A candid exami- 
nation of the various opinions of critical writers on the New Testament must, if 
it prove nothing else, show the utter obscurity which envelops the question of 
their authorship. Dean Milman’s conclusion is, that the Gospels as we now have 
them were not written by any of the Evangelists whose name they bear, but that 
they were drawn up, after the close of the apostolic age, from a common stock of 
oral tradition. History of Christianity, vol. i. p. 126, &c. 
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profess to be historical. It is enough that we cannot have a 
more absolute assurance with regard to the miracles than with 
respect to the other facts of the New Testament. It may suit 
the purpose of Butler, in his Analogy, to affirm that miracles 
are the direct and legitimate evidence of Revelation; Dean 
Milman may be free to believe that the Gospel miracles carry 
their own credibility along with them, and that none others 
do or can do so; while Mr. Maurice may declare that at best the 
desire for such signs has often implied a weak, if not an erro- 
neous, faith. But the historian, who has to deal simply with 
matters of fact, can only affirm that every occurrence which 
comes up to the popular notion of a sign or miracle stands in 
precisely the same position, whether it is recorded in the Gos- 
pels or elsewhere (unless they can be proved in given cases to 
be otherwise) ; and that in the Gospels, along with the narra- 
tion of miraculous events, is manifestly discernible a line of 
tradition which refuses all such signs as testimonies to divine 
authority, and appeals wholly to the character of Christ’s teach- 
ing for the truth of his mission,—which declares miracles to be 
valueless as instruments of conversion, and holds the writings 
of Moses and the prophets to be more adapted to persuade than 
the visible return of a departed spirit. 

Such intimations leave the usefulness of miracles (apart 
from their credibility), to say the least, an open question ; and 
if such external testimony be not imperatively required, then, 
inasmuch as there can be none other, we are thrown back on 
the internal character of every religious system as the criterion 
of its truth. If, then, the absence of miracle can no more de- 
tract from the authority of Mahomet than from that of John 
the Baptist, every other question respecting the founder of 
Islam, his reforms, his errors, his inspiration and apostleship, 
must be answered strictly on its own merits; and probably few 
could be found better qualified to apply such a test than Mr. 
Muir. Dean Milman, in his chapter on Mahometanism, dwells 
rather on the philosophical aspect of his creed than on his life 
and conduct ; while in his valuable lectures Mr. Freeman’s gene- 
ral admiration is conveyed in language too vague, perhaps, and 
inconclusive for a subject so momentous. But Mr. Muir has 
examined every step in the mental and moral career of Maho- 
met, up to the time of the Hejira, with a full appreciation of the 
extent and value of his reforms and the depth of his sincerity ; 
while at the same time he is not blind to the amount of self- 
deveption or imposture which gradually deteriorated both his 
character and teaching from the very commencement of his 
apostleship. . 

If, however, the Koran furnishes full and conclusive evidence 
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of the belief and teaching of the prophet of Islam, we have not 
the same assurance as to the extent and power of the several 
influences which moulded it. His own assertion that the whole 
revelation was imparted to him from God through the medium 
of the “holy Spirit” Gabriel, will convince none but his fol- 
lowers of its originality. The most cursory perusal of the Koran 
will discover the strangely heterogeneous nature of its con- 
tents ; but it is not so easy to decide from what sources they 
were borrowed. Mahomet always professed himself unable to 
write, and urged his general want of learning as a proof of the 
miraculous descent of the Koran. The former statement may 
or may not be true: the latter is at once as completely refuted 
by the whole character of the Suras, as is his pretended defi- 
ciency in the poetic faculty. Of the three foreign elements, 
Jewish, Christian, and Pagan, which are found in them, the 
last-named is obviously derived from the Arab traditions which 
grew up round the Kaaba; but whether he had more than 
mere tradition as a guide to his acquaintance with Judaism and 
Christianity, and of the narratives taken from the Old and New 
Testament, still remains a perplexing question. Arabian tradi- 
tion, on these points scarcely conclusive, affirms that Khadijah 
was well acquainted with the Jewish Scriptures before he en- 
tered on his office ;* and it would seem that Waraca, who was 
consulted by Mahomet as well as by his wife, professed Chris- 
tianity. That he must have received directly from Jewish in- 
formants a vast number not only of Biblical but also Talmudist 
traditions, the pages of the Koran leave us in no doubt what- 
ever; but his opportunities of conversing with or hearing Chris- 
tian teachers would seem to have been very rare. On this point, 
however, Mr. Muir’s statements are not so consistent as from 
the general closeness of his reasoning we might have expected. 
In his review of the Preislamite History, he says that “ Christi- 
anity was well known ; living examples of it there were among 
the native tribes: the New Testament was respected, if not re- 
verenced, as a book that claimed to be divine: in most quarters 
it was easily accessible, and some of its facts and doctrines were 
admitted without dispute.”+ Again, in the annual fair at Ocatz, 
which Mahomet attended in his childhood and youth, we are 
told that “the Christianity as well as the chivalry of Arabia 
had her representatives ; and, if we may believe tradition, Ma- 
homet while a boy heard Cos, the bishop of Najran, preach 
a purer creed than that of Mecca in accents pregnant with deep 
reason and fervid faich, which agitated and aroused his soul.*t 
Elsewhere, however, ite affirms ‘that his sources of Christian 
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information were singularly barren and defective ;” and that 
“we do not find a single ceremony or doctrine of Islam in the 
slightest degree moulded or even tinged by the peculiar tenets 
of Christianity ; while Judaism, on the contrary, has given its 
colour to the whole system, and lent to it the shape and type, 
if not the actual substance, of many ordinances.”* 

For this last fact there may have been a more constraining 
reason than mere deficiency or imperfection of knowledge. The 
slender influence of Christianity may be accounted for as readily 
by the consciousness (which he must have possessed) of the 
complete antagonism of his whole system, as by a reference 
to the perpetual wranglings of Monophysite and Monothelite 
controversies. But that the Jewish and Christian legends 
found throughout the Koran were obtained altogether from 
oral information, and in no part from written documents, a 
close examination renders it hard to believe. The legends 
are far too lengthy and too complicated; the verbal resem- 
blances to passages in the Old and New Testament far too close, 
to admit of such a supposition. That Mahomet had access to 
some common written sources of the spurious gospels, if not to 
that of St. Luke, seems as clear as that he was acquainted with 
the books of the Pentateuch. That his mistakes and miscon- 
ceptions are frequent, and sometimes absurd, scarcely affects 
this position. The Koran is supposed not merely to speak of 
Gabriel as the Holy Spirit, but to represent the Trinity of the 
Christians as consisting of the Father, Jesus, and Mary. But 
although in one of the Medina Suras he expressly reprobates 
the doctrine of the Trinity, Mr. Muir thinks that from the ex- 
tent to which Mariolatry was already carried, “Mahomet might 
possibly censure the Christians for this, as taking Jesus and 
his mother for two Gods, without adverting to the Trinity.”+ 

With this conscious antagonism to Christianity in general, 
it is in no way surprising that the reference to its doctrines 
should occur so rarely, or that he should so misapprehend or 
misrepresent them; and the casual agreement of the Koran 
with some expressions of Christ himself seems to us to prove 
his acquaintance with written gospels more forcibly than most 
considerations avail on the other side. ‘Two or three instances 
may be all that can be adduced, but their scantiness does not 
militate against this conclusion,—since, but for inadvertence, 
they would probably never have been admitted. We cannot 
readily believe that mere hearsay could have led him to declaret 
that “verily the nearest of kin unto Abraham are they who 
follow him ;’§ and that “though we had sent down angels 
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unto them, and the dead had spoken unto them, and we had 
gathered before them all things in one view, they would not 
have believed.” His misapprehension as to the Incarnation 
would seem to be wilful, as to the Eucharist involuntary ; but 
his assertion that the name of John was specially invented for 
the Baptist seems a strong proof that he had before him a copy 
of the first chapter of St. Luke. An oral informant (probably, 
if a Christian,—certainly, if a Jew) would at once have told 
him that Johanan was a name by no means unknown to the 
pages of the Old Testament. 

In much of what has been already said, we have partly 
dealt with Mahomet’s claim to inspiration and apostleship. 
Undoubtedly the great body of the Koran displays little origin- 
ality. Ifjudged by any standard of European ideas, it would, 
not improbably, be put aside as a cumbersome mass of legend, 
with a monotonous recurrence of commonplace thoughts and 
precepts; and an examination of its moral aspect might be 
followed by a condemnation still more severe. Such a method 
may, however, prove fallacious. A revelation, to be genuine, 
need not be entirely dissimilar to those which have preceded it; 
and Arabian ideas and civilisation may call for a different code 
from such as suit the nations of the West. Yet more, it is hard 
to judge of such a work as the Koran through the medium of a 
translation. Its rhythm, if not its poetry, is completely destroyed 
by such a version as that of Sale; and the earlier Suras in par- 
ticular are remarkable for an exuberance of wild and vivid 
imagery, in which we cannot fail to discern something of sub- 
limity, if not of beauty. It is, indeed, full of contradictions and 
absurdities. It condescends to the most ridiculous mythology, 
and some of its morality is doubtful on any standard. Still 
the question is not so much whether there was in Mahomet an 
element of imposture in the later portions of his career, as 
whether at the first he was not actuated by a desire to advance 
the cause of truth and righteousness amongst his grievously 
benighted countrymen. It is disingenuous to meet this question 
by an unqualified negative. It is hard to think that his truth- 
fulness and sincerity of character did not survive for many a 
year after the first burst of inspiration in the cave at Hira. 
But here, again, in this most intricate and complicated subject, 
we are met by the old difficulties of undefined and ambiguous 
phrases. The terms, Revelation, Inspiration, Divine Commis- 
sion, do indeed set forth corresponding realities; but they call 
up commonly very different, if not conflicting ideas. Still, the 
historian, who takes upon himself to analyse such a character 
as that of Mahomet, is bound to avoid to the utmost all equi- 
vocations of language. If, by revelation, we imply a foregone 
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conclusion, that many centuries ago:a small number of men, 
belonging to a particular country and people, received commu- 
nications from heaven after a method, not simply higher, but 
altogether different in kind from that which obtains with man- 
kind generally,—if by inspiration we mean that these men 
became vehicles for divine utterances in a way vouchsafed to 
none at the present day,—if by divine commission we signify.a 
call accompanied by some outward or sensible assurance of its 
reality, altogether beyond what can be received by any now ;— 
then it will be utterly idle to suppose that an historical com- 
parison can be instituted between them and any others, vain to 
expect from such a course the smallest profitable result. We 
may not be bound to compare Mahomet with Isaiah or Ezekiel ; 
but if we do compare them, then Isaiah and Ezekiel must be 
considered as men over whom the same mental and spiritual 
laws hold good as over Mahomet; and that (given a similar 
spirit) it was quite possible for Mahomet to have been such as 
they were. If, then, we will allow that every speaker of truth 
utters, whensoever he speaks the truth, the words of God,—if 
we will affirm that every man who labours for the good of 
others, acts upon a divine commission,—that the earnest desire 
to be the instrument in doing such good is itself a call to 
undertake the task,—if we will believe that all writings, 
prompted by the desire to attain the truth and to do it, are the 
results of inspiration, at once such comparisons become not 
merely legitimate, but profitable, and even necessary. 

Mr. Muir’s judgment appears to us almost too severe. A 
latent, perhaps an unconscious, notion that a divine commis- 
sion and inspiration required some sensible assurance, such as 
was not granted to Mahomet, has made him attribute to the 
founder of Islam something of imposture and hypocrisy in all 
stages of his career, except the first; and to assert that, being 
conscious of a sincere desire, he “ fancied that he perceived a 
divine commission to call forth his people from darkness into 
light.”* We believe that his call was not fancied, but genuine; 
his commission not fictitious, but real ; and that it was no mere 
imaginary inspiration which made him long to destroy the 
vast system of idolatry which had enthralled and degraded his 
countrymen. That he made his call subservient to secondary 
ends, and abused his commission for secular purposes, in no way 
affects their reality; and conscious imposture with regard to 
these secondary objects may certainly be conceived of as co- 
existing with a real mission for the conversion of a people and 
a regeneration of society. The objection which Mahomet him- 
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self sought most to obviate was the absence of miraculous 
testimony to his preaching. The anxiety was causeless which 
prompted him to seek for signs which are rather a stumbling- 
block than a ground of assurance; and not many portions of 
the Koran so commend themselvesfor sound sense as those in 
which he deprecates the holding such signs to furnish a ground 
for spiritual conviction. Such passages are frequently an ap- 
proach to the declaration, “He that loveth God, heareth my 
words.” A more plausible argument against the reality of his 
mission might be urged from his manifest anxiety to prove his 
inspiration, his repeated efforts to convince his hearers of his 
supernatural communications with heaven, to assure them that, 
like the soothsayer of Moab, he saw visibly the things of God. 
Such objections, however, will not stand against the reality of 
the reformation which he wrought. The failings and crimes 
which tarnished it prove, not that he had not received a com- 
mission, but that he had not acted up to it. 

The downward course may, indeed, have commenced very 
early,—probably, as Mr. Muir inclines to think, after the com- 
position of the very earliest Suras, when the conviction that he 
had received the call led him, by a “ deceptive process, to the 
high blasphemy of forging the name of God ; thenceforward he 
spoke literally in the name of the Lord.”* At the same time 
was growing up a consciousness that his religion must, if need 
were, “be furthered by the sword; and visions of temporal supre- 
macy, perhaps even of earthly luxury, mingled with his loftier 
and purer motives. These could not have come from the Divine 
Being, whose prophet he claimed to be. But Mr. Muir feels that 
the agency of the prince of darkness and his followers may be 
“one at least of the possible causes of the fall of Mahomet, the 
once sincere inquirer, into the meshes of deception.”{ This is 
followed by a comparison of the situation and acts of Mahomet 
to the temptation of Christ, which is scarcely in accordance with 
Mr. Muir’s own canons of historical criticism. If he is prepared 
to regard even the greatest of the Hebrew prophets apart from 
the colouring thrown over them by popular theories of inspira- 
tion, the analogy will be legitimate; but the historical judge 
can draw none between Mahomet and One in whom human 
nature is asserted to be inseparably joined with the divine. 
With the view of Satanic agency which Mr. Muir advances, half 
apologetically, we presume not to interfere ; we suggest the pos- 
sibility that ethical causes may be amply ‘sufficient to account 
for these and all other failings and iniquities of mankind; nor 


can we hold that the putting forth of certain declarations in the 
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Divine name is a blasphemous forgery, except on an examina- 
tion of the matter so put forth. Were any one in our own 
English society, roused by the sight of gross and fearful enor- 
mities, to come forth to the battle against moral and social 
evils with the old formula, “Thus saith the Lord,” we might 
perhaps speak of him as employing an unusual method; we could 
not, except at the cost of the same sin in ourselves, retort on him 
an accusation of falsehood. The crime of Mahomet consists, 
not in putting forth his commands to do justice and love mercy 
as the word of the Lord, but in asserting that he could never 
speak any thing except that word. His theory of inspiration 
made the man a mere vehicle or machine, and thus harmonised 
with that upheld by almost all schools of Christian theology. 
We can but say of him, that he was perhaps the only man who 
has ever carried out the theory to its strict logical conclusions. 

Our sketch has proved less a biography of Mahomet than 
we had intended it to be; and some subjects of the deepest 
interest we have been compelled to leave altogether unnoticed. 
The double emigration to Abyssinia, the lapse of Mahomet and 
its results, the progress of his creed, the character of his earlier 
Suras, his own conduct in the commencement of his career, are 
all matters requiring more than merely incidental mention. 
But the omission is perhaps of the less moment, as Mr. Muir’s 
present volumes extend only to the flight from Mecca. We 
look forward hopefully to the promised continuation of his 
work, which will embrace the whole career and teaching of 
Mahomet subsequent to the Hejira. Some of those points 
which we have been obliged to pass by now, may hereafter be 
discussed more fully in a notice of his promised volumes; when 
we hope also to examine more minutely his masterly and 
admirable chapters on the value and credibility of early Maho- 
metan tradition. 
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Ballads for the Times. By M. F. Tupper. A new Edition. Hall, 
Virtue, and Co. 


Memorials of W. G. Tupper. Edited by M. F. Tupper. Bosworth. 


Rides and Reveries of Atsop Smith. By M. F. Tupper. Hurst 
and Blackett. 1857. 


Mr. Martin Farquyar Turrer’s Proverbial Philosophy is the 
most popular book of verses of its day. It began its career not 
long after the issue of Tennyson’s earliest poems, and has reached 
its thirty-third edition, exclusive of library and illustrated edi- 
tions, while the poet-laureate’s principal volume is still in its 
eleventh. Nay, Mr. Tupper’s work has even overtaken and 
passed in the race of popularity that wonderful production which 
we may consider as belonging to the previous generation,—Mr. 
Robert Montgomery’s Omnipresence of the Deity; a work which 
had already reached its eleventh edition in 1830, when Lord 
Macaulay endeavoured to open the eyes of the public to its true 
value,—endeavoured, indeed, and with good-will, but small effect, 
—for, in spite of the great Edinburgh reviewer, it has since passed 
from its eleventh to its twenty-fifth edition. In the present 
paper, therefore, taking warning by the failure of a greater critic, 
we shall not attempt to stem the tremendous current of Mr. 
Tupper’s popularity. Indeed, Lord Macaulay was mistaken, we 
think, in attributing to mere puffing Mr. Robert Montgomery’s 
vast reputation, and therefore also in imagining that the great 
weight of his critical authority could be sufficient to destroy the 
marvellous momentum of his career. There is this great distinc- 
tion between literary quackery and quackery of any other kind, 
that its success clearly involves much more free and spontaneous 
liking on the part of the public imposed on, and probably im- 
plies a less conscious charlatanerie on the part of the successful 
empiric. We feel little doubt that Mr. Tupper is a profound 
believer in the sterling character of his own fame, which in one 
of his minor productions he solemnly bequeathes to his son; we 
feel sure that the readers who trust in him have a genuine sense 
that to peruse him is comfortable to their interior mind,—that 
they have thrown something grateful “into the system” when 
they have followed him through one of his feebly fluent medita- 
tions. Whatever puffing may do for other departments of life, it is 
tolerably powerless to make men read what is not suited to their 
taste and character; and on that very account the phenomena 
of literary quackery are of much greater interest than those of 
trade quackery. Verse-reading is, after all, a work of superero- 
gation. There is no article of luxury with regard to which the 
“‘consumer’s” judgment is so likely to be really unprejudiced as 


books. The average man knows that he must buy clothing and 
M 
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furniture, if not cheap and of good quality, then dear and of bad 
quality ; and his uneducated mind naturally inclines to credulity 
when he sees it written in large characters wherever he goes 
that the best quality can be secured at the lowest prices. Again, 
he must, if possible, be cured of his ailments; and the deceitful- 
ness of hope will incline him to believe in these large promises 
of perfect and speedy cure. But books he need not buy at all ; in 
spite of the reviewer’s raptures, he probably will have strength of 
mind to neglect them, unless by their intrinsic qualities—whether 
wholesome or the reverse, he perhaps is not the best judge— 
they contrive to impress the minds of the class in which he 
moves. If Mr. Tupper did not contrive to impress his public, 
then, in spite of puffing, we do not think Mr. Tupper would have 
any public to impress; and if his reputation has been gained by 
an empirical dexterity instead of by true art, it makes it only the 
more interesting to discuss the qualities by the aid of which he 
has contrived to fascinate his public. Instead, therefore, of 
storming at his reputation, or attributing it to the energies of 
the publishing department, we shall simply strive to understand 
it. His popularity is one of the most unquestionable facts of 
the day. As he himself remarks, with his usual depth of thought 
and strength of conception, 


‘That which is can never not have been: facts are solid as the pyramids ;” 


—a truth which Mrs. Gamp illustrates with less dignity but 
greater vivacity, where she parenthetically observes on facts “ be- 
ing stubborn and not easy drove.” Mr. Tupper will perhaps 
think that in saying thus much we have already done more for 
his fame than any criticisms we can offer will be able to undo. 
As he observes of great authors— 
‘The honest giant careth not to be patted on the back by pigmies: 
Flatter greatness, he brooketh it good-humouredly; blame him, thou 
tiltest at a pyramid.” 

But we have no more intention of tilting at our pyramidal giant 
than we have of “patting him on the back.” We are quite 
aware that it would be utterly beyond our strength to displace 
him from his stronghold in public favour. Still, being unfor- 
tunate enough to belong to that small but respectable minority 
who regard Mr. Tupper’s versicular philosophy as superficial and 
conecited twaddle,—as a new manifestation to these latter days 
of weakness and sentimentalism under the solemn form of the 
Oracular,—we feel only the more called upon to explain, as far 
as we are able, the apparent anomaly of our position. If we seem 
less reserved in the expression of our honest judgment on Mr. 
‘Tupper—whom we need scarcely say we know solely through 
his works—than is in accordance either with our custom or our 
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taste, it must be remembered that we are not called upon to be 
tender in the case of one who has already received, and is still re- 
ceiving no doubt, a temporary but exceedingly substantial reward. 
Mr. Tupper is himself always great on the subject of “ compen- 
sations.” He has more than his fair share of good things,— 
both emolument and fame. A man may easily have too much 
praise ; or, as he justly remarks in his own figurative phrase, 


“The cordial quaffed with thirst may generate the fumes of presumption ;” 


and, whatever the very curious physiologico-chemical process 
here supposed to take place in Mr. Tupper’s brain may be,— 
which reminds us, by the way, of an elaborate process carefully 
described in the work of an eminent chemist for the generation 
of sulphuric-acid fumes in leaden chambers,—we fear we can 
trace the finished product, the “ presumption,” in the latest of 
Mr. Tupper’s works. The moral twaddle of the Proverbial Phi- 
losophy has certainly so fermented as to give off unmistakable 
“fumes of presumption” in the amazing trash called Rides and 
Reveries of Afsop Smith. There is enough of empirical dexterity 
in the Proverbial Philosophy to give us some conception of the 
origin of its popularity; but no public could ever have been 
taken in for the first time by such insufferable rubbish as has 
attained type under the title of the latter work. We feel no 
scruple or hesitation, therefore, in administering our minute dose 
of “‘compensation” for his great success, and only wish we could 
make it even more drastic. ‘To assume for a moment his own 
pure style—we cannot be sure that we hit the farmer’s trot of 
the metre— 

Dost thou feel oppressed by the Zmbonpoint of constant popular favour ? 

Then go drink the Epsom salts from the cup of ungenial Criticism : 

It shall make thee comparatively whole, if it be not too late for that 

treatment, 

We have said that when we call Mr. Tupper’s poems a re- 
sult of literary charlatanerie, we do not at all mean to charge 
upon him any conscious intention of abusing the confidence of 
the public. But we mean by quackery any substitute for true 
art which, either from ignorance or any other cause, wins favour 
and attention by addressing itself to the superficial notions and 
feelings of those who are not good judges in their own case. 
Whenever any one appeals, consciously or unconsciously, to a 
class of notions and feelings that are not at the root of the mat- 
ter, and thus gains popularity by falsifying the true proportions 
of things in the haste to be effective, we truly call him a quack. 
If a physician treats symptoms only, when he ought to know the 
deeper causes of symptoms, we call him a quack. When an 
artist studies the picturesque at the expense of true drawing, 
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faithful colouring, and reality of thought, we call him a quack. 
When a manufacturer studies to attract by show and price, rather 
than by the real worth of his goods, we call him a quack. And 
so also when a /ittérateur ministers principally to superficial or 
vulgar propensities, instead of attempting to rectify them by ex- 
hibiting their true relation to human nature,—be it from blind- 
ness, or from haste, or from the desire to please,—we call such 
a littérateur a quack. And in the characteristic features of the 
method by which such an empiric wins his fame, we may sec 
reflected as in a mirror the leading deficiencies and weaknesses, 
or, in some cases, the vices even, of the public mind he addresses. 
_ We do not accuse Mr. Tupper, however, of making capital out 
of any thing worse than the defective education and consequent 
appetite for decidedly bad literature observable in a certain class 
of the English public. 

It is necessary to remember, in attempting to account for 
the marvellous success of the Proverbial Philosophy, that the 
vastly larger part of the English reading world now consists of 
a class which, a few generations ago, contained no consumers of 
literature—scarcely even of newspaper literature—at all. It has 
often been hastily, but we believe erroneously, assumed, that 
writers so foolish as Mr. Martin Tupper and Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery circulate entirely within the circle of imbecile “fashion- 
able” religion. We do not believe that that world is large enough 
to create even a small fraction of the gigantic demand which has 
arisen for these gentlemen’s writings. Probably the largest au- 
dience yet commanded by any English writer has been com- 
manded of late years by Mr. Dickens. And we think it beyond 
question that his audience—we mean his audience of recent years, 
since the establishment of Household Words—evinces many of 
the same class of deficiencies in literary taste and sentiment to 
which Mr. Tupper appeals. Mr. Dickens has himself told us, 
that his two latest and worst works—works of which few culti- 
vated men have been able to read more than a very brief speci- 
men—have secured a far wider popularity than any of the really 
great productions of his early genius; and we shall presently 
find in the weakly moralities, the sentimentalism, and the extra- 
vagant colouring of the Proverbial Philosophy, very much to re- 
mind us of Bleak House and Little Dorrit. 

The same inference may be drawn from the popularity of 
Mr. Gilfillan as a critic; a writer whose capacity cannot be more 
adequately shadowed forth than by using his own words in ex- 
plaining what the faculty of a certain great poet—Pope—did not, 
but what every one who knows him will admit that the faculty of 
Mr. Gilfillan does resemble, namely, “ the feather of the wing of 
a great eagle dipping into the night-tempest which raves around 
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the inaccessible rock of his birthplace.’ How imposing would 
be an edition of Martin Tupper from the pen of the Rev. George 
Gilfillan ! 

Now these defects of taste and temperament are neither in- 
explicable, nor even lamentable, but simply natural, in a class 
that has not yet had time or opportunity to learn literary dis- 
crimination—to know the difference between half truths and 
whole truths, or the tests which distinguish the semblance of 
good feelings from the reality ; whereas, did they prevail in classes 
that have long had the advantage of real culture, they would 
compel us to attribute to the readers the full fatuity of the writ- 
ers they admire. We think, then, that we may fairly assume, 
as our Own experience would certainly assure us, that Mr. Robert 
Montgomery and Mr. Tupper find the majority of their audience 
in a class, not of depraved literary taste, but whose literary tastes 
of any sort are of quite recent origin. And this conviction it is 
which gives us some real interest in analysing the causes of their 
unmerited success. To investigate the secret of that morbid 
stimulus which is administered to degenerated and worn-out 
minds, would indeed be a heartless task; but to study the weak 
side of the half-educated classes just emerging into the world of 
literary interests, is far otherwise. 

We have some light on the subject from the analogous case 
of the first literary interests of the young, whatever be their class 
and education. For, the first stirrings of literary appetite, whe- 
ther in individuals or classes, are never marked by strength or 
purity of taste. Indeed, it is not usually in any way the merit 
of the author which first fascinates the attention in such cases, 
but the degree in which he happens to rouse and draw out into 
the light, as it were, those opening faculties and sentiments 
which have no sufficient expression in the real world. Hence 
this craving is at first most easily satisfied by exaggerated and 
false pictures of life, stimulating most strongly those awakening 
feelings which, real as they are, are yet but dimly understood. 
When, either in an individual or a class, a whole world of hitherto 
latent life is beginning to unfold, the first delight is in any thing, 
however false, exciting, or showy, that distinctly stimulates that 
life. In such a phase of our education, we do not care to see 
the true proportion, extent, and limitations of human character 
clearly indicated and recognised, but rather to have the new 
world we are beginning to see presented strongly to us. This 
is the secret of the love of romance, quite apart from its merit, 
that always shows itself as the first phase of literary taste, either 
in the young or the half-educated. The world of romance is a 
world of new experience, which the novice is eager to compre- 
hend—of strange tendencies within him, the issues of which he 
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endeavours to anticipate by entering into the fictitious experience 
of others. Directly we clearly know that the romantic delinea- 
tions of life caricature and falsify the deepest life within us, they 
become stale, flat, and unprofitable; but in the mean time that 
author will get most hold of us who fosters those elements of our 
nature which are as yet only in the germ. Any one who pro- 
fesses to unwind for us our newly-discovered clues of instinct 
or hope, will fascinate our attention at once; and fascinate it 
the more readily, perhaps, if he do not make too much appeal to 
the real experience of those who have «already unwound them for 
themselves. 

And hence we cannot wonder that when a large and unculti- 
vated class begins to care about religious poetry at all, it should 
at first be enraptured by the glaring magniloquence of such men 
as Mr. Robert Montgomery. It is in the very stage most adapted 
for the influence of an empiric, with religious sentiment just ro- 
mantic enough to desire excitement, and yet inexperienced enough, 
both in taste and maturity of feeling, to prefer dazzling colours 
to clearer vision. His readers evidently cared more for new ex- 
citement of certain vague feelings than for new guidance ; a sure 
sign of immaturity, nay, of that stage of immaturity in which we 
rathcr need reassurance that we have a certain class of senti- 
ments at all than any clearer insight into them; just as the 
infaiit loves bright dancing colours which excite the eye long 
before it takes any interest in discriminating forms. And thus 
we account for the popularity of Mr. Tupper’s great predecessor. 
The passionate, abysmal, and picturesque aspects of poetry were 
then in the ascendant, even in the cultivated classes, owing to 
the influence of Byron. Mr. Robert Montgomery introduced the 
same aspects of life mto his so-called religious poem for the un- 
cultivated classes ; and he obtained his marvellous success merely 
because the people he addressed were just beginning to feel that 
religion had an exciting and picturesque, as well as a didactic 
side,—that Nature ought to be grander, and human passion 
more terrible, if they were seen to exist, as they do exist, in the 
constant presence of God. They devoured Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery’s jargon about the “‘Onmipresence of the Deity,” be- 
cause it stimulated the growing feeling that the shadow of reli- 
gious mysteries ought to give new magnificence to the external 
universe and to the inward passions of man. Gaudy metaphor, 
vulgar allegory, profuse personification, were the natural baits to 
stimulate those first floundering attempts of literary inexperience 
to peep into the relation of God with outward Nature and in- 
ward experience. Giddy and swimming eyes were not likely to 
find fault with glaring and muddy colours. 

Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper, M.A. of Christchurch, Oxford, 
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has caught the prophetic mantle dropped by Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery; and though the charlatanerie of his Proverbial Philo- 
sophy seems to us as conspicuous as that of The Omnipresence of 
the Deity, its general characteristics are different, and no doubt 
evince a certain sort of advance in the class with whom it is 
popular, The Omnipresence of the Deity was a vulgar daub, with 
nothing tolerable about its execution ; and was acceptable only 
as empty political eloquence is acceptable in a time of political 
wrong and coming revolution,—that is, as the sign of feelings 
stirring in the breasts of the multitude, not as an augury of any 
thing better. The style of the Proverbial Philosophy bears the 
same relation to Keble and Tennyson that the style of the Omuni- 
presence of the Deity bore to that of Byron. As the latter pro- 
duction gives us the quack-poet’s couception of “the tremen- 
dous,” so the former gives us the empiric’s notion of “ the in- 
ward.” The one makes a wretched attempt at religious subli- 
mities, the other at religious tenderness and profundities. Both 
alike are empirics; but Mr. Tupper is the empiric of a more re- 
flective age. Again, where Mr. Robert Montgomery was over- 
whelming and gigantic, Mr. Tupper is minute and microscopic, 
only in one or two instances accidentally soaring into immensity. 
He professes to verify religious and moral truth by detailed per- 
sonal experience ; and his observations may often tend to excite 
ooservation and reflection in those who have never thought before, 
and who are not too much irritated with the pompous truisms 
and strained imagery of the man. That the book should have 
been written by a Master of Arts of Oxford is simply a new tes- 
timony how very little power education has to eradicate obstinate 
conceit, to prune empty metaphor, and to shame windy rhetoric, 
in a mind constitutionally prolific of these tendencies. But, 
nevertheless, we do not doubt that the book may have a useful 
function to those who have reached only a certain very early 
stage of self-conscious life. Indeed, we are convinced, that for 
one short transition period, when either individuals or classes are 
passing from an unreflective to a reflective view of the world 
around them, what would otherwise be very unhealthy, and what 
is very superficial, trash, may discharge for a short time a very 
healthy and natural function. It requires a work of real genius 
to be permanently popular with any class of society w hatev er. 
But a mind of no genius at all, a mere charlatan writer, may 
often hit the humour of the moment, and assist a moral transi- 
tion which the greatest genius, from the very thoroughness of 
its intellectual work, may be unable to help. 

This is the case with Mr. Tupper. He fills his writings 
with what, to his own class, are the baldest truisms; and spoils 
even these by adding a pompous and vuigar fringe of artificial 
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simile, But his truisms are not always truisms to his readers ; 
and his atrocious taste in ornament is not perceived. As we said, 
he is a quack of the “inward” school. He is the victim of his 
own thronging fancies. He is a kind of poetical Pecksniff; and 
takes for his motto, “ my friends, let us be moral.” But a simple 
man is easily taken in; and Mr. Tupper’s readers, findmg now 
and then themes for their own thought, are blind to the osten- 
tatious tediousness with which he dilutes them. He is a sort 
of homeopathic metaphysician, and only makes his little modi- 
cum of truism visible at all by the immense proportion of sugary 
simile in which he wraps it up. He has the art of “ pondering” 
in vacuo, without giving you any idea what he is pondering about. 
Mr. Robert Montgomery rejoiced in strong assertion; he de- 
lighted, for example, to inform Death, in his mighty trumpet-tones, 
what was the effect on the world at large of his (Death’s) birth: 
** O Death, thou dreadless vanquisher of Earth ! 
The elements shrank blasted at thy birth,” &c. 
But Mr. Tupper’s line is very different. He is feebly interroga- 
tive, and almost always suggests a plurality of equally indefinite 
answers, contriving to prove nothing except that he is not think- 
ing about his question at all further than as an excuse for literary 
dawdling : 

**O Death, what art thou? Antitype of Nature’s marvels ; 

The seed and dormant chrysalis bursting into energy and glory ; 

The calm safe anchorage for the shattered hulls of men ; 

The spot of gelid shade after the hot-breathed dust,” dc. 
Mr. Tupper is a sort of stage-anchorite. He is always hushing 
us, and whispering how good it is to live in a spiritual hermit- 
age, and be visited by blessed gleams of tranquil wisdom. His 
hospitality, however, 1s oppressive : 

** Come into my cool dim grotto, that is watered by the rivulet of truth, 
And over whose time-stained walls climb the fairy flowers of content : 
Here,, upon this mossy bank of leisure, fling thy load of cares ; 

Taste my simple store, and rest one soothing hour.” 

The invitation itself, and the “simple store” of Truism, remind 
us irresistibly of Mr. Pecksniff’s similar invitation: ‘“ Let us 
make merry, my friends,” said Mr. Pecksniff; “and he took a 
captain’s biscuit.” 

But it is time to sketch generally the characteristics of the 
Proverbial Philosophy in their relation to the wants of the class 
with which it has found favour. We believe that if we are to mean 
by a charlatan one who gives a spurious and surface answer to a 
real want,—without reference, of course, to the motive or sincerity 
of the giver,—we could not find a much purer specimen of char- 
latan religious poetry than the work we are reviewing. It may 
benefit, perhaps has benefited, the class by whom it is devoured, 
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as it benefits a lad to pass through the beliefin Rhetoric and find 
it empty, or to plunge into the Lalla-Rookh stage of sentiment 
and find it unwholesome; but it will certainly have benefited 
its readers most when they have outgrown it. Let us consider, 
then, the various aspects of Mr. Tupper’s poetic wisdom. Moral 
and religious poetry of the meditative sort is clearly his aim; so 
that we may assume that it should reflect, after some meditative 
fashion, the moral and religious life of the day. And this is 
what he proposed to himself: 

** Thoughts that have tarried in my mind, and peopled its inner chambers, 
The sober children of reason, or desultory train of fancy ; 
Clear running wine of conviction, with the scum and the lees of speculation ; 
Corn from the sheaves of science, with stubble from mine own garner ; 
Searchings after Truth, that have tracked her secret lodes, 
And come up again to the surface-world with a knowledge grounded deeper ; 
Arguments of high scope, that have soared to the keystone of Heaven, 
And thence have swooped to their certain mark as the falcon to its quarry ; 
The fruits I have gathered of prudence, the ripened harvest of my musings,— 
These commend I unto thee, O docile scholar of Wisdom, 
These give I to thy gentle hand, thou lover of the right.” 


Mr. Tupper, then, will be a poetic philosopher ; thoughts and fan- 
cies, and convictions and speculations, and high arguments and 
the results of experience, are to be poured out by him, and wel- 
comed by the “scholar of wisdom”.and by the “lover of the 


right.” We find him, however, a living impersonation of the 
“oracular.” His thought, while it follows the fashion of the 
day by directing the mind inwards, and dives with remarkable 
pertinacity for what he calls 


‘* The chance pearls flung among the rocks by the sullen waters of Oblivion,” 
seems to us to succeed only in bringing up the empty-shell tru- 
isms instead; with which, however, he fearlessly proceeds to 
build the “cool dim grotto”? that has extracted so successful a 
tribute from an enthusiastic public. His philosophy consists in 
personifying states of mind by abstract names; writing them 
with capital letters, and parading the shroud of mystery in which 
he finds them. His poetry is only a beading-over of all he has 
to say with artificial similitudes or metaphors ; his sentiment is 
a trickling stream of sentimentality ; and finally, the self-respect 
of true genius is parodied by a pervading air of puffy self-suffici- 
ency, which grates on the religious themes, and gives to the work 
what we have termed its silly oracular tone. 

First, as to Mr. Tupper’s “ words of wisdom,” as he himself 
describes them. They gain their popularity by directing the reader 
with much solemnity to look inwards, as the temper of the age 
requires; then giving all the splash and excitement of a very 
deep spiritual dive, while really you only go under enough to con- 
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fuse the eyesight ; and finally coming up triumphant with a very 
big and empty truism, which every body recognises as true, and 
which those who are taken in by Mr. Tupper give themselves a 
good deal of credit for recognising to be true, and verifying from 
their own experience, after all the “laborious musing” by which 
it has been ushered in. “ Here is a man,’’ the reader thinks, 
“who clearly goes down into the depths of self-knowledge; and I 
find it quite easy to go with him, and recognise my own former 
thoughts again in his rich language ; so that he must be teaching 
me to know myself.” For example, we open our library copy of 
Mr. Tupper, and find many passages marked by an enthusiastic 
disciple. Amongst them is this : 
“Content is the true riches, for without it there is no satisfying ; 

But a ravenous all-devouring hunger gnaweth the vitals of the soul.” 
Had this stood alone, we doubt if it would have excited much 
enthusiasm. We have, we believe, met with the sentiment occa- 
sionally in copybooks. But let us consider the setting. It comes 
in the middle of certain musings “ Of Wealth,” which begin with 
the following fragmentary allegory : 

** Prodigality hath a sister Meanness, his fixed antagonist heart-fellow, 

Who often outliveth the short career of the brother she despiseth : 

She hath lean lips and a sharp look, and her eyes are red and hungry ; 

But he sloucheth in his gait, and his mouth speaketh loosely and maudlin : 

‘Let a spendthrift grow to be old, he will set his heart on saving,’” dc. 


Further, the essay goes on to inform us that Wisdom says “give 
me enough,” and that “ stout-hearted Independence ” adds, “and 
that by the sweat of my brow.” After this brief mterchange of 
ideas between two of the Virtues on the subject of a livelihocd, 
Mr. Tupper, in his own person apparently, puts in for “ enough 
and not less, for want is leagued with the tempter ;” and also for 
“enough and not more, saving for the children of distress.” This 
explicit request for neither more nor less than cnough is then 
followed by a frank avowal of a leaning to the side of want, if the 
exact mean cannot be attained; and after some illustration of 
this position by reference to the advantage of the Polar sum- 
mer over the “burnt breasts of the torrid zone,” which “ yield 
never kindly nourishment,” a very tremendous passage ccmes. 
It consists ofa description of the great banian-tree near Benares, 
in itself a forest, with fresh sprouts straining to the earth; we 
are introduced to a dancing dervish, a self-torturing faquir, a 
“calm” Brahmin worshiping a bull, some jackals, and a boa 
watching them as it hangs from a bough,—all in this banian 
forest : 
** Tn the plains of Benares is there found a root that fathereth a forest, 
Where round the parent banian-tree drop its living scions ; 
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Thirstily they strain to the earth like stalactites in a grotto, 

And strike broad roots and branch again, lengthening their cool arcades : 
And the dervish madly danceth there, and the faquir is torturing his flesh, 
And the calm Brahmin worshipeth the sleek and pampered bull ; 

At the base, lean jackals coil, while from above depending, 

With dull malignant stare, watcheth the branch-like boa.” 


We are beginning to get quite interested in Oriental life, though 
at the same time rather bewildered how we are to get out of the 
wood, when suddenly we arrive at the moral interpretation : 


‘* Even so, in man’s heart isa sin that is the root of all evil,* 
Whose fibres strangle the affections, whose branches overgrow the mind ; 
And oftenest beneath its shadow thou shalt meet distorted piety,—t 
The clenched and rigid fist, with eyes upturned to heaven, 
Fanatic zeal with miserly severity, a mixture of gain with godliness,+ 
And him against whom passion hath no power, worshiping a golden 
calf :§ 
The hungry hounds of extortion|| are there, the bond, the mortgage, and 
the writ. 
While the appetite for gold, unslumbering,** watcheth to glut its maw; 
And the heart so tenanted and shaded is cold to all things else,— 
It seeth not the sunshine of heaven, nor is warmed by the light of 
charity.” 
Now, we cannot wonder that, after all this excitement under 
the banian-tree, any simple-hearted reader was glad to get back 
to the tranquillising assertion that “content is the true riches.” 


To emerge from that cold shade and meet a familiar old face 
like that, was certainly an occasion for thankfulness. Is this 
what Mr. Tupper meant when he promised us 


‘* Searchings after Truth, that have tracked her secret lodes, 
And come up again to the surface-world with a knowledge grounded deeper ” 


That he has come up again to the surface-world, we saw with 
pleasure by that useful copybook-truth ; but were there any 
“secret lodes of truth” among that “happy family” under the 
banian-tree? We don’t seem to ourselves to grasp the meaning 
of “content is the true riches” any better after thinking of the 
dancing dervish, and the fanatic faquir, and the calm Brahmin, and 
the bull, and the lean jackals, and the pendent boa. Rather dees 
it suggest to us how many situations there are in life where the 
“true riches” of content are absolutely unattainable. Had any 


* Another allusion to the copybook. 

ft The dancing dervish, of course. 

t The faquir ?—without the torture, however, and with “gain.” 

§ The calm Brahmin, clearly ; but we thought it was a real bull he wor- 
shiped, not a golden calf. 

|| Legal jackals, no doubt. 

{| These do not appear in the fable at all, unless they too are the jackals, ard 
are meant to explain and stand in apposition to “ the hungry hounds of extortion,” 
on the principle of “the sword’’ standing for the soldier. 

** The boa, apparently; but we thought its appetite was for jackals, /. e. 
hounds of extortion, not for gold, 
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one of the pleasing individuals described any reason at all for con- 
tent except the boa, which held the whole game in its hands? 
Seriously, the whole passage is a very good illustration of Mr. 
Tupper’s mode of enunciating “ words of wisdom.” The words of 
wisdom themselves are trite truisms. For instance, here he has 
a vision that “avarice is the root of all evil.”” The word root 
suggests roots, and roots the banian-tree, which runs to root. 
Mr. Tupper, then, considers that the tangle in the heart caused 
by this root may be effectively illustrated. He reads up his 
Oriental life, and thrusts it under the banian-tree; but needing 
a reference to Avarice every where, he presses the poor dervish 
into the service, and assures us that “ oftenest beneath its shadow 
thou shalt meet distorted piety :” surely a questionable psycho- 
logical fact. Are mad dervishes and faquirs usually avaricious ? 
As far as we remember, most of the old eremites gave away 
such property as they had before they took to their cave, or their 
pillar, or their desert. The truth is, that the whole scene was 
dragged in by the roots of the banian-tree, and cannot fairly be 
said to have familiarised us with our truism, though it may ren- 
der us very thankful to get safe back to it. Yet such is the 
origin of Mr. Tupper’s reputation for wisdom. His readers lose 
their way utterly while he is tracking “ Truth’s secret lodes,” 
but become subdued by the pageantry ; and when they get cheer- 
fully back to the aphorisms of their infant days, they are quite 
willing to take it for granted that they have come up “to the 
surface-world with a knowledge grounded deeper.” 

But Mr. Tupper does not always return again out of his 
devious similitudes bringing his text with him. Where his 
text is a good strong serviceable truism, like that we have quoted, 
it defies even the metaphorical shade of a banian forest, and re- 
appears triumphant. But where, as is only occasionally the case, 
it is less a truism than a truth, nothing can save it; it perishes 
miserably under the process of illustration. In fact, Mr. Tupper 
ought to stick to truisms far too plain to need illustration,— 
truisms with a homely vigorous personality, that can’t be dis- 
guised, do what you will; and then he can lay on the pomp as 
thickly as he likes, without fear of losing his hold of it. But go 
through the same arduous process with a truth, and it can’t easily 
survive. If it be a sine qua non that it shall be liable to frequent 
metempsychosis, and be put through from ten to twenty different 
forms of metaphorical life in almost as many lines, nothing can 
save its identity from eventual destruction. A truism stares va- 
cantly and good-humouredly through every disguise ; and when a 
little confused, you are reminded of it by the mere title at the top 
of the page. But a truth, an idea, has an individual shape and 
aspect of its own, which no one phrase suggests; and this sort of 
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thing is quite unfitted for Mr. Tupper’s purpose. Sometimes he 
starts with one; but it never survives the sixth metaphor, and 
becomes a shapeless thing, neither truth nor truism, before the 
end. For example, in an Oracle that promised fair to be true 
and even significant in the outset, “Of Searching for Pride,”’* 
Mr. Tupper clearly wished to say, and does manage to say, that 
it is hopeless to eradicate pride by subtle self-examination; that 
it only melts away before a vision of higher perfection ; that you 
should look above yourself, not into yourself, to get rid of it: 

‘* Pride is a double traitor, and betrayeth itself to entrap thee, 

Making thee vain of thy self-knowledge, proud of thy discoveries of pride.” 
This is true and wise; but not only does he say this in very 
lengthy and grandiloquent metaphor, requesting the emmet to 
look up at the eagie in order to become aware of its own insigni- 
ficance, begging his reader to beware “that thine aim reacheth 
to higher than thyself,” and that the “standard of thy soul wave 
from the loftiest battlement,”—-whatever that may mean; but 
having completely exhausted the thought, he launches out into 
general nonsense, stating that pride is a “ pestilent meteor flit- 
ting over marshes of corruption,” a “ gloomy bow arching the 
infernal firmament and leading to the dwelling of despair.” 
Soon after it is a “lion-ant, watching in the bottom of its toils.” 
You are then told to fight against it in the “ panoply of prayer.” 
The lesson originally intended is then reversed. It having struck 
Mr. Tupper that pride might be likened to Proteus, and to a 
mandrake, you are accordingly told to pray for the means of 
directly detecting and binding pride in his many Proteus-shapes, 
instead of for a vision of good which will make you humble ; and 
the final exhortation utterly inverts the idea with which the 
piece began, telling you to do what you were told before it was 
useless to attempt : 

“ Root up the mandrake from thy heart though it cost thee blood and 

roans, 
Or the error garden of thy graces will fade and perish utterly.” 
Again, there is no one so flatulently “ many-sided” in his way 
as the lover of truisms, as every one may know by consulting the 
sage before us. It is only the man who grasps a single aspect of 
truth with intense vividness and tenacity who cannot always walk 
round it. The genuine proser grasps no aspect of truth with 
vividness at all. He has an aphorism for every side of practical 
wisdom, but no sort of principle by which to harmonise the op- 
posite maxims. The vast importance of trifles, and the great folly 
of sacrificing great to petty interests,—the danger of haste, and 
the danger of procrastination,—has each its proverb ; and, for the 
same reason, no creature is more many-sided, in a shapeless way, 
* In the new edition headed merely “ Of Pride.” 
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than the didactic school-girl with her newly gathered store of hol- 
low universal wisdom. In this sense Mr. Tupper is many-sided ; 
every side of the “received text” that concerns the moralities with 
which he deals has a word or two of flat appreciation; and he 
satisfies, therefore, after his empiric fashion, the craving of the 
age fora “round” man. He regards it as his mission, as most 
such Dodona-oracles do, to have a great deal of irrelevant wisdom 
for the least important side of a matter. This is the constitu- 
tional weakness of oracles ; they like to take credit for bringing 
forward the unnoticed aspect of a question,—that there is a dark 
side to the moon, or a dull back to a mirror,—no matter whether 
that aspect be unnoticed because it is quite unnoticeable, or be- 
cause it has escaped notice. Mr. Tupper, being a “ round” 
man, illustrates this tendency. He is great on “truth in 
things false,” “hidden uses,” “ compensations,” “indirect in- 
fluences,” deceptive forms of various virtues, such as humility, 
honesty, zeal; on delusive estimates of character; on “ good in 
things evil;” on the hidden influence of names; and so forth. 
Mr. Tupper, indeed, sometimes forgets the soundness of a pro- 
verbial philosopher in his anxiety to make the most of the deep 
or hidden side of a thing; for example, when he tells us the 
following curious psychological fact : 


‘«¢ A mean spirit boweth down the back, and the bowing fostereth mean- 

ness ; 

A resolute purpose knitteth the knees, and the firm tread nourisheth 
decision ; 

Love looketh softly from the eye, and kindleth love by looking ; 

Hate furroweth the brow, and a man may frown till he hateth : 

For mind and body, spirit and matter, have reciprocities of power, 

And each keepeth up the strife ; a man’s works make or mar him.” 


But in general we don’t at all accuse Mr. Tupper of committing 
himself to decidedly eccentric views for the sake of originality. 
He wisely considers that much more interest is felt in con- 
templating an old friend in new costumes than in secing new 
dresses on new wearers, since the pleasure of a metamorphose is 
added to the pleasure of a novelty. For example, we will give a 
brief summary of the dissertation headed “ Of estimating Cha- 
racter.” Mr. Tupper begins by asserting that man very often 
judges rashly because he can’t see motives, and that we are not 
much wiser than in the old days when guilt was tried by ordcal. 
We are not to judge by the result, as we generally do. Here a 
picture is drawn of a guilty lady ofrank, whom the world esteems 
excellent, and an unfortunate but scarcely sinful penitent, whom 
it casts out as infamous, Again, the person who succeeds in 
money-speculations is flattered by the world, and he who loses 
by them is censured. Here another contrast is drawn between 
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a second nearly innocent person, who steals bread for a starving 
family, and the hardened rich men who refuse their help ; and 
between a third nearly innocent person, who kills an enemy 
under great provocation, and the “spiteful life-long” enemy 
whom he kills. The objection is then stated that the good are 
absolutely divided,—divided by an eternal gulf,—from the bad. 
Mr. Tupper admits it, but denies our power of seeing, much less 
of foreseeing, where the line is to be drawn in the present world. 
You may distinguish ships with the “great king’s pennant” from 
those with the “pirate’s black flag;” but a good many don’t 
hang out flags at all, for example yachts, fishing-boats, canoes, 
and gondolas. The church is to take tithe of every kind of man, 
—the ‘“ turbaned Damascene” and his “tattooed New Zealand 
brother,” “the slim bather in the Ganges,” “the sturdy Russian 
boor,” the “sluggish inmate of a Polar cave,” “the fire-souled 
daughter of Brazil,” “the embruted slave from Cuba,” and “the 
Briton of gentle birth.’ Mr. Tupper then gives instances of 
gross miscalculations as to the moral future of a man, in the case 
of a “nobly-erring spirit” and a “hard-visaged man unlovely 
in thy strictness.” He remarks how difficult it is to judge. 
Sometimes you judge rightly at a glance; sometimes you judge 
wrongly at first sight, because you catch a good man at his 
worst, or a bad man at his best. He then notices the difficulty 
of judging by mere face and mien, culture having often done so 
much to enrich the minds of men of dull appearance, and so 
little in other cases to develop natural genius; yet, on the 
whole, he says, you may venture to judge from the general 
physique,—indeed, the physique reacts upon the mien; and 
here, in the enthusiasm of reporting a neglected truth, occurs 
the eccentric little theory we have quoted, that a habit of stoop- 
ing will make a man mean, and a habit of frowning will make 
him a hater. He then states, in conclusion, that there be 
“deeper things than these lying in the twilight of truth;” and 
expresses his conviction, that if we could sce into all the ante- 
cedents of all men, “the myriad little matters that none but 
Omniscience could know, and accidents that steer the thoughts 
where none but ubiquity can trace them,” we should then 
‘* See as He seeth who judgeth all men equal,— 

Equal touching innocence and guilt ; and different alone in this, 

That one acknowledgeth the guilt, and looketh to his God for mercy ; 

Another boasteth of his good, and calleth on his God for justice : 

So He that sendeth none away is largely munificent to prayer, 

But in the heart of presumption sheatheth the sword of vengeance.” 
Now we have literally given every vestige of a thought we could 
find in this dissertation; and it is about the best, or least absurd, 
we could find. Many-sidedness of this sort is certainly not in- 
structive. In a sense, no doubt, you go all round the question ; 
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but you see nothing on any side. You look at character from 
the present ; you look at many fallacious views of it; then you 
look at the same fallacious views of it taken from the past; you 
judge it by first impressions; you judge it by second impres- 
sions; you judge of it by mental indications; you judge of it by 
physical indications; you judge of it from an equality; and, 
finally, you judge of it from above: and from all views you gather 
nothing, except that it’s very hard for man to judge of it at all, 
and that if you be skilful and fortunate you may make out some- 
thing. It’s like Mr. Pecksniff’s architectural views of Salisbury 
Cathedral. Indeed, Mr. Tupper does remind us constantly of Mr. 
Pecksniff’s oracular forms of thought ;—“ Salisbury Cathedral 
from the north, from the south, from the east, from the west, from 
the south-east, from the north-west.” If any one thinks that 
we do Mr. Tupper injustice by separating his thoughts from their 
framework, we can only say that we are unconscious of the injus- 
tice. Bald truisms are bad enough, but they are much worse 
when their baldness is profusely garlanded with staring artificial 
flowers. 

Looked at as embodying a philosophy, the charm of Mr. 
Tupper’s work for raw thinkers probably lies in two peculiarities : 
it indulges profusely in abstractions ; but almost always tacks on 
to the abstraction some definite physical image, so that the vague 
idea has a bright distinguishing pennant attached to it. Both 
these practices of Mr. Tupper are really effective fascinations in 
their way. Immature thinkers like to have abstract ideas intro- 
duced to them, provided there is a sufficiently lively illustration 
attached. Whether the illustration is apposite or not, they re- 
gard less. To encounter a new abstraction is to a beginner like 
making a new conquest; and, provided his imagination be called 
to the help of his understanding, it is a pleasant conquest. A 
great many people, we take it, would think they had mastered a 
grand notion when they read in Mr. Tupper that they are daily 
in danger of sinking 

‘* Beneath the waters of the Actual ;” 


that it ought to be their abhorrence 
“To strip from Life its charitable garment of Idea ;” 
or that 
‘The delicate tissues of Event are woven by the fingers of Ubiquity.” 

In the first place, this confronting “the Actual,” “Idea,” 
“ Event,” and “Ubiquity,” as real things capable of exercising a 
characteristic influence of their own, startles them. It has pro- 
bably not occurred to them before to consider that every thing 
which happens constitutes a distinct class by reason of the com- 
mon attribute of happening; and to consider this large class, not 
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only as existing, but as putting forth a sort of individual influ- 
ence, under the name of “the Actual,” or “ Event,” is an intel- 
lectual surprise. But that surprise would not long be agreeable 
if the distinguishing pennant of a metaphor were not attached to 
vivify these vague notions. Readers who would certainly con- 
front the mere idea of an oppressive Actuality without any emo- 
tion, attach a very lively interest to the suggestion that they are 
to “sink beneath the waters of the Actual;” and thus they 
connect the passage with the sense not only of a new though 
vague impression on their understanding, but of a distinct and 
graphic picture on their imagination. Whether the picture and 
the intellectual impression are in harmony or otherwise, matters 
comparatively little. Few readers of this class will pause to ask 
themselves, for instance, “If ‘ Idea’ be the charitable garment of 
Life, what ought naked Life without that eleemosynary clothing 
to mean? Could there be such a thing as Life divested of Idea? 
Or does Mr. Tupper perhaps mean that we ought not to strip the 
better sort of Ideal clothing away from Life, and leave it only with 
the worse?”? Such questions as these, we say, few who take the 
trouble to read Mr. Tupper at all would take the trouble to ask. 
They would simply feel in a confused way that new abstract 
notions had been presented to their minds; and that, as in the 
case of a picture-alphabet, they had found the tedium of the 
process removed by the pictorial interest of irrelevant illus- 
trations. 

We scarcely know whether to give the preference to the 
charlatanerie manifest in the abstract or concrete side of Mr. 
Tupper’s philosophy. His love of abstract terms is puerile in the 
extreme; his metaphysics, where he is so unwise as to introduce 
any, are silly; but his choice of concrete imagery is on the whole 
the silliest element in a very silly work. Why Mr. Tupper has 
indulged himself in so lavish a use of abstract terms and personi- 
fications, we do not know, unless it be to give a semi-philosophical 
air to his proverbial lore. Wisdom is personified in the book of 
Proverbs ; but every faculty of mind, and every mental quality, 
and most general notions, are either personified and turned into 
agencies, or symbolically transformed into things, in this book. 
Diligence, for example (who one would think had no special bias 
of his own, and might be an instrument as easily of any passion or 
tendency as of Wisdom), is stated at the opening of the first dis- 
sertation to be passionately devoted to diving for the pearls of 
Wisdom in the sullen waters of Oblivion ; but instead of forgetting 
himself, as one would expect, after this Lethean bathing, he duti- 
fully proceeds to string them around the “neck of Memory.” 
This is a mere specimen of the foolish sort of abstractions made 
in almost every page. <A person with the silken clue of wisdom 
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is stated in the next page to be equal to threading every labyrinth 
of life: moreover, 


‘“¢ The rampant Minotaur of ignorance shall perish at thy coming, 
And thine enfranchised fellows hail thy white victorious sails.” 


We will not say that ignorance is too negative a condition of 
mind for any personification. Ignorance was personified by Bun- 
yan as “a brisk lad that came out of the Country of Conceit ;” 
to turn him into a devouring Minotaur was reserved for the 
genius of Mr. Tupper. Elsewhere we are told that “ Power 
hath ordained nothing which Economy saw not needful.” Mr. 
Tupper might as well personify Management as Economy ; but 
it would not have sounded grand enough to say that God made 
nothing for which He had not found a use. It would be an end- 
less task to illustrate this monomania for abstraction. Pru- 
dence keeps Honesty inaleash. Taste has “ airy speed and wily 
doublings.” ‘ Freedom is father of the honest, and sturdy In- 
dependence is his brother ;” and “these three” (the Honest, 
his Father Freedom, and his Uncle Independence, we suppose) 
“ with heart and hand dwell together in unity.” Elsewhere we 
are told, in the course of the same dissertation, of the honest 
man, that ‘ Freedom gloweth in his eyes, and Nobleness of Nature 
at his heart, and Independence took a crown and fixed it on his 
head.” So strange is Mr. Tupper’s mixture of abstract meta- 
phors, that Freedom and Nobleness have here melted into mere 
qualities of mind, while Uncle Independence takes an active part 
in the coronation. It may seem unjust to take these foolish ab- 
stractions out of their context; but our readers may easily 
satisfy themselves that in their context they are quite as mean- 
ingless and abrupt as they are here. Nothing leads up to them. 
Nothing follows them. We are expected to be interested in the 
mere statement, for instance, that Prodigality hath a sister 
Meanness, who “ often” outliveth him ;—that she has lean lips 
and red eyes, and he a slouching gait and maudlin speech ;—there 
they are left, and we hear no more of them. 

If there be any thing more curious than Mr. Tupper’s love 
of abstractions, it is perhaps his occasional metaphysics. For 
instance, he is great on the universal triunity, not only in every 
individual thing, but in “things” as such. The “idea” ofa 
“thing,” he says, is its soul; the “name” of the thing is its 
“mind ;” and the “ matter” of a thing is its “ body :” 


‘* Compacted three in one, as all things else within the universe, 
Nothing canst thou add to them, and nothing take away; for all have 
these proportions— 
The thought, the word, the form combining in the thing, 
All separate, yet harmonising well, and mingled each with other ; 
One whole in several parts, yet each part spreading to a whole.” 
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That Names combine with Thoughts in Things, is an asser- 
tion novel, we take it, to Nominalists and Realists alike. How 
do they accomplish that very difficult feat? We can conceive 
that Mr. Tupper’s name may in some sense have influenced his 
mind, and been thus absorbed into his constitution ; but admit- 
ting that the name is essential to the continuity of his personal 
essence, we are puzzled to know how the same process takes 
place for inanimate objects; and also, if it be so, from which of 
the many languages of carth the name that is to be part of the 
inseparable trinity of their being is to be selected. 

We are weary of Mr. Tupper ; and may pass very briefly over 
those aspects of his Proverbial Philosophy which gain for it the 
name of poetry,—the spurious imagination, and the spurious 
sentiment; as both of these, especially the former, have been 
incidentally illustrated in the course of what we have already 
said. Mr. Tupper’s imagination is, we need not say, at once 
false and tumid. Itis false ; for in straining after an illustration 
for single aspects of things, lie keeps the essence of his subject 
so little in his mind, that the only use of such fancy as he has 
appears to be to prevent the reader from thinking of his theme by 
the constant grating of falsc imagery. He wishes to say that ordi- 
nary men are limited to the life of sense ; and he states that “ the 
palings of the park of sense enthral the captured roebuck.” In 
another passage, “universal man” is rescued by “love” from 
the “ hell-hounds of his doings.” In a third place, the scul is 

‘¢ A bison in the prairie, 
Hunted by those trooping wolves the many sinful yesterdays.” 
In all these, as in hundreds of other similar and quite cqually 
absurd passages, an impressive moral lesson is, we presume, in- 
tended ; while the obvious ideas suggested are—whether or not a 
roebuck can take a paling,—whether “ universal man” can run at 
all; and ifso, whether as fast or faster than his own “ doings,’”— 
and whether a soul could ever be overtaken by a number of yes- 
terdays; if so, which of them would arrive first. If this be 
Mr. Tupper’s fancy, what he means for imagination is more absurd 
still. We conclude the following is intended to be overwhelming: 


“ THE DREAM OF AMBITION. 


I left the happy fields that smile around the village of Content, 

And sought with wayward feet the torrid desert of Ambition. 

Long time, parched and weary, I travelled that burning sand, 

And the hooded basilisk and adder were strewed in my way for palms ; 
Black scorpions thronged me round, with sharp uplifted stings, 
Seeming to mock me as I ran; (then I guessed it was a dream,— 

But life is oft so like a dream, we know not where we are.) 

So I toiled on, doubting in myself, up a steep gravel cliff, 

Whose yellow summit shot wp far into the brazen sky ; 
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And quickly I was wafted to the top, as upon unseen wings 
Carrying me upward like a leaf: (then I thought it was a dream,— 
Yet life is oft so like a dream, we know not where we are.) 

So I stood on the mountain, and behold ! before me a giant pyramid, 
And I clomb with eager haste its high and difficult steps ; 

For I longed, like another Belus, to mount up, yea to heaven, 

Nor sought I rest until my feet had spurned the crest of earth. 


Then I sat on my granite throne under the burning sun, 

And the world lay smiling beneath me, but I was wrapt in flames ; 

(And I hoped, in glimmering consciousness, that all this torture was a 
ream,— 

Yet life is oft so like a dream, we know not where we are.) 

And anon, as I sat scorching, the pyramid shuddered to its root, 

And I felt the quarried mass leap from its sand foundations : 

Awhile it tottered and tilted, as raised by invisible levers,— 

(And now my reason spake with me ; I knew it was a dream : 

Yet I hushed that whisper into silence, for I hoped to learn of wisdom, 

By tracking up my truant thoughts, whereunto they might lead.) 

And suddenly, as rolling upon wheels, adown the cliff it rushed, 

And I thought, in my hot brain, of the Muscovites’ icy slope ; 

A thousand yards in a moment we ploughed the sandy seas, 

And crushed those happy fields, and that smiling village, 

And onward, as a living thing, still rushed my mighty throne, 

Thundering along, and pounding, as it went, the millions in my way : 

Before me all was life, and joy, and full-blown summer, 

Behind me death and woe, the desert and simoom. 

Then I wept and shrieked aloud, for pity and for fear ; 

But might not stop, for, comet-like, flew on the maddened mass 

Over the crashing cities, and falling obelisks and towers, 

And columns, razed as by a scythe, and high domes, shivered as an egg-shell, 

And deep embattled ranks, and women, crowded in the streets, 

And children, kneeling as for mercy, and all I had ever loved, 

Yea, over all, mine awful throne rushed on with seeming instinct,— 

And over the crackling forests, and over the rugged beach, 

And on with a terrible hiss through the foaming wild Atlantic 

That roared around me as I sat, but could not quench my spirit,— 

Still on, through startled solitudes we shattered the pavement of the sea, 

Down, down, to that central vault, the bolted doors of hell; 

And these, with horrid shock, my huge throne battered in, 

And on to the deepest deep, where the fierce flames were hottest, 

Blazing tenfold as conquering furiously the seas that rushed in with me,— 

And there I stopped: and a fearful voice shouted in mine ear, 

* Behold the home of Discontent; behold the rest of Ambition !’ ” 


It was certainly an unpleasant dream, but scarcely worth the 
telling. We don’t at all know what the mountain symbolises, 
or what the pyramid at the top symbolises; but the Excelsior 
feeling which urged Mr. Tupper to ascend was creditable to him, 
especially amidst so many difficulties; and it was his misfortune, 
not his fault, that the pyramid subsequently took so unusual and 
unpleasant a course. That must be a very bad parable of the 
evil of ambition which represents a man as sitting quiet and ter- 
rified while a hot pyramid runs away with him to hell, destroying 
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the “ Village of Content” in its way. Mr. Tupper’s fancy is not 
a little deranged, but his imagination foams at the mouth. 

_We can only add a word or two as to the spurious sentiment 
which probably imposes on many of Mr. Tupper’s audience. We 
have said that it not unfrequently reminds us of the worst tone 
of Mr. Dickens’s worst works. "What we mean is, a tendency to 
draw pictures of sweet and lovely or blighted beings, on purpose 
to love and weep over; to draw a picture, not because it is real, 
or engraved on the imagination, but because the emotions want 
an occasion for becoming sickly and relaxed. Mr. Dickens has 
got into the bad habit, in his later works, of creating a special lay- 
figure for this sort of unpleasant and unmanly sentiment. The 
same element runs through Mr. Tupper. He is fond of his own 
emotions. Take, for instance, the following passage, which begins 
a dissertation on “ Life,” which will illustrate what we mean : 


“ OF LIFE. 
A child was playing in a garden, a merry little child, 
Bounding with triumphant health, and full of happy fancies ; 
His kite was floating in the sunshine,—but he tied the string to a twig, 
And ran among the roses to catch a new-born butterfly ; 
His horn-book lay upon a bank, but the pretty truant hid it, 
Buried up in gathered grass, and moss, and sweet wild-thyme ; 
He launched a paper boat upon the fountain, then wayward turned aside, 
To twine some fragrant jessamines about the dripping marble : 
So, in various pastime shadowing the schemes of manhood, 
That curly-headed boy consumed the golden hours : 
And I blessed his glowing face, envying the merry little child, 
As he shouted with the ecstasy of being, clapping his hands for joyfulness : 
For I said, Surely, O Life, thy name is happiness and hope, 
Thy days bright, thy flowers are sweet, and pleasure the condition of thy 
gift. 


A youth was walking in the moonlight, walking not alone, 

For a fair and gentle maid leant on his trembling arm: 

Their whispering was still of beauty, and the light of love was in their eyes, 
Their twin young hearts had not a thought unvowed to love and beauty,” &c. 


This sort of stuff is for ever recurring in Mr. Tupper. Not 
merely emotional weakness, but a pride in it, is too common. 
Literary men are obliged, we suppose, to think nowadays for the 
express purpose of writing; but to manufacture maudlin states 
of the affections, in order that you may be able to turn them 
afterwards into type, is to carry the slavery too far. That a half- 
educated class should devour this sort of sentiment with some- 
thing like eagerness, we do not wonder. Nothing is less easy 
than for an unpractised reader and thinker to distinguish false 
from true sentiment, especially in writers of a somewhat different 
grade. 

We may state, before we take leave of Mr. Tupper, that he 
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evidently believes himself to be in a manner helpless in the hands 
of his Muse. In one place he tells us— 


** Many thoughts, many thoughts; who can catch them all? 
The best are ever swiftest w.nged, the duller lag behind: 
For behold, in these vast themes my mind is as a forest in the West, 
And flocking pigeons come in clouds and bend the groaning branches.” 


And elsewhere : 


‘* Enough! the theme is vast; sere me these necks of hydra. 
Who shall drive away the thoughts flocking to this carcass?” 


And in his introduction to the second series: 


“ Still there is an insect swarm, the buzzing cloud of imagery | 
Motelike steaming on my sight, and thronging my reluctant mind.” 


And the same tone not only pervades all his writings, but he 
arrogates to himself even the elevated aims of a prophet in his 
last appeal to his critics : 


‘¢ Friend and scholar, lover of the right, mine equal kind companion,— 

I prize indeed thy favour, and these sympathies are dear : 

Still, if thy heart be little with me, wot thou well, my brother, 

T canvass not the smiles of praise, nor dread the frowns of censure. 

Through many themes in many thoughts, have we held sweet converse ; 

But God alone be praised for mind! He only is sufficient. 

And every thought in every theme by prayer had been established : 

Who then should fear the face of man, when God hath answered prayer !— 

I speak it not in arrogance of heart, but humbly as of justice, 

I think it not in vanity of soul, but tenderly, for gratitude,— 

God hath blest my mind, and taught it many truths : 

And I have echoed some to thee, in weakness, yet sincerely : 

Yea, though ignorance and error shall have marred those lessons of His 
teaching, 

I stand in mine own Master’s praise, or fall to His reproof. 

If thou lovest, help me with thy blessing ; if otherwise, mine shall be for 
thee ; 

If thou psa gg heed my words; if otherwise, in kindness be my 
teacher. 

Many mingled thoughts for self have warped my better aim ; 

Many motives tempted still, to toil for pride or praise : 

Alas, I have loved pride and praise, like others worse or worthier ; 

But hate and fear them now, as snakes that fastened on my hand : 

Scxevola burnt both hand and crime; but Paul flung the viper on the 
fire : 

He shook it off, and felt no harm: so be it! I renounce them. 

Rebuke then, if thou wilt rebuke,—but neither hastily nor harshly ; 

Or, if thou wilt commend, be it honestly, of right: I work for God and 
good.” 


This is strong and even solemn language ; and there are few, 
we trust, who would not shrink from the assertion that it is the 
language of conscious cant. But however high the aims of a writer 
may be in the moments of his sincerest purpose, we cannot con- 
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sent to abdicate, in deference to any self-assertion of this sort, 
our right to try, not only the literary capacity, but, so far as may 
be, the spirit and the moral calibre of the finished result, by the 
best criterion we have. However eagerly, then, Mr. Tupper may 
at times desire “ to work for God and good;” however sanguine 
he may at times feel that he has worked for ends so sublime ; 
however clearly we may recognise the fact, that the mere feeble- 
ness of a man’s intellectual nature will often give to his work a 
character and tone that in a clearer-headed writer would be truly 
construed as cant,—we still do not hesitate to say that we have 
not recognised in any work of the present day more abundant 
indications of human vanity than im Mr. Tupper’s Proverbial 
Philosophy. A man even of feeble intellect, who works con- 
stantly “for God and good,” will not waste nine-tenths of his 
space on the most flaring and frivolous ornamentation, or, indeed, 
on any mere ornamentation. He will not devote pages to the 
enumeration of the various metaphors by which the “ Words of 
Wisdom ” may be typified. He will not treat universal human 
passions, the force of which he personally knows, in language as 
stilted and unreal as that in which he writes of heavenly joys. 
He would at least be simple and vehement where he finds himself 
within the limits of his own experience, however grand the di- 
mensions to which his words may swell in the rarefied atmosphere 
of imaginary worlds. Mr. Tupper is never simple, and never 
eager. With pompous and patronising airs that never leave him, 
he defends the virtues and attacks the sins ; he panegyrises prayer 
in conceited raptures, and seems to pique himself on being uni- 
formly complimentary to his God. We will not deny that he 
generally believes himself to “ work for God and good ;” hut we 
are quite sure he generally does so in just the same tone of mind 
in which he writes “staves” on behalf of the Manchester Athe- 
neum. There is no indication in his books that he has ever in 
writing them torn away from his heart the veil of sickly literary 
trifling, to gaze directly on the realities of human life. A writer 
who dedicates his energies to festooning the virtues with vulgar 
artificial flowers, and making religion look ridiculous by the 
tawdry “ fillagree of fancy,” as he terms it, in which he smothers 
faith, may make a temporary sensation under special conditions 
of the public mind, but, in spite of good intentions, must soon be 
not only laid aside, but despised by the class which his gaudy 
taste and false sentiment has temporarily captivated. May it 


soon be so! 
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Art. VIIL—COMTE’S LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Catechism of Positive Religion. Translated from the French of 
_ Auguste Comte, by Richard Congreve. London: Chapman, 1858. | 


From the day of a man’s death seven years must elapse, so this 
Catechism informs us, before he can be “incorporated in the 
Supreme Being;’’ i. e. registered among the worthies of humanity, 
and honoured with a commemorative bust. We neither belong 
to the priesthood, nor are within six years of the date that must 
decide the question of Comte’s apotheosis. Leaving so great a 
verdict to the council of the future, we avail ourselves of the 
labours of his translator and the recent close of his career to 
notice a few characteristics of his genius and system. Neither 
the puerilities of his later writings, nor the self-exaggeration 
pervading them all, cancel his claim to recognition as the most 
powerful and constructive thinker of the modern scientific school, 
and as a half-pious believer in the dreary visions of a philo- 
sophy held by many, though avowed by few. ‘The difficulties 
over which his influence has triumphed attest his intellectual 
force. In his survey of particular sciences, not excepting his 
own (the mathematics), he has incurred the reproach of serious 
errors and misconceptions, Even among savants, his temper and 
personal pretensions are as unique as are Ewald’s among critics 
and theologians. His style is an oppressive miracle of tedious- 
ness, benumbing the vivacity of the cleverest translator, and 
taxing the patience of the most practised student. His chief 
reputed merit—the creation of Sociology—he proclaims with the 
airs of a ydyos, instead of committing it to the test of time and 
thought ; and men like Mr. Mill, who had accepted his baptism, 
and been initiated into his gospel, excuse themselves from his 
apocalypse. And no sooner do “ Secularists” indulge their gra- 
titude for his abolition of theologies and hierarchies, than he 
publishes himself Supreme Pontiff of humanity, and sets up a 
theocracy without a God. Yet, in spite of every weakness and 
offence, he has found his way to the thought of the present age. 
A few vigorous minds he has moulded to an extent unknown, 
perhaps, even to themselves ; and many more owe no slight obli- 
gation to the pregnant hints every where scattered through his 
first great work. His main attempt—viz. to destroy the anti- 
thesis between the physical and the moral sciences, and draw 
them out in one continuous series, by ranging man and his life 
among natural objects—has established itself as a characteristic 
of our time, and exhibits more signs of vigour than the older 
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forms of anthropological and social doctrine. Ifthe most marked 
intellectual tendency of the age be to advance the lines of every 
science into a domain hitherto distinct—to press physical con- 
ceptions into chemistry, chemical into physiology, physiological 
into morals and politics, and by the energy of inductive law to 
shoulder metaphysics and theology over the brink of the world 
altogether—it is largely due to the action, direct and indirect, 
of the Philosophie Positive. 

The doctrines of Comte can scarcely be appreciated without 
some reference to his personal career. On this point, indeed, 
he himself lays no little stress; and he has accordingly supplied, 
in a series of prefaces, an autobiographical sketch of his mental 
history. It appears that during his earliest years he was ex- 
posed to two singularly inharmonious influences, whose struggle 
must have affected his whole development. His family belonged 
to the Catholic and monarchical party in the South of France ; 
to conciliate which the first Napoleon had surrendered to eccle- 
slastical régime the young revolutionary schools, in which, at the 
same time, the exact sciences constituted the preponderant dis- 
cipline, and the political sentiments of the crisis still remained. 
No amalgamation could well take place between elements so dis- 
cordant. From the first, the theological influence seems to have 
found no entry into our author’s nature; and his whole problem 
was to bring his political and social ideas into some systematic 
relation to his mathematical and physical knowledge. In this re- 
spect his genius and character bear the true Napoleonic type; 
and as the exiled Emperor at St. Helena shows himself still the 
officer of artillery, and regards the world from the engineering 
point of view, so Comte betrays the same tendency to push 
dynamics into the conquest of history and mankind, and coerce 
the universe of life and persons into the formulas applicable to 
things. The French tendency to large and neat generalisation, 
so tempting to the love of order, so dangerous to the paramount 
feeling of truth, does not appear to have been checked in him by 
any considerable devotion to the litere humaniores. No trace 
appears of the scholarly habits of mind, and that peculiar bal- 
ance of faculty, to which philological and moral studies seem to 
be indispensable. Though his view over history is wide, and 
supplies him with many original reflections, yet the tact of sym- 
pathetic criticism is nowhere found, and the dominance of the 
natural philosopher’s rules of thought is always conspicuous. 
His mathematical training was completed in the Polytechnic 
School; and during its progress he seems to have fallen under 
the influence of St. Simon, and caught the inspiration of his 
socialistic dreams. This influence he himself professes to have 
been “ disastrous ;” inasmuch as it suspended his purely philo- 
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sophical activity in favour of schemes of direct political experi- 
ment. But the disciples of this singular enthusiast have always 
reproached Comte with intellectual plagiarism from their master ; 
and certainly the historical generalisations of Comte continually 
remind us of the principles and methods of the earlier school. 
After long dissatisfaction with the disorderly condition of all 
political and social speculation, and an eager desire to carry the 
exactitude of physical science up into the phenomena of life and 
humanity, he at last realised his hope in 1822, at the age of 
twenty-four, by the discovery of his great law as to the three 
successive phases of human evolution. This Jaw is as follows: 
that, both in the individual and in the history of mankind, 
thought, in dealing with its problems, passes of necessity through 
(1) a theological stage; (2) a metaphysical; before reaching 
(thirdly, and finally) the positive: resorting, in the earliest in- 
stance, to the idea of living and personal agents as the motive- 
power ‘of nature; then proceeding to substitute abstract entities, 
such as force, substance, &c.; and only at last content to relin- 
quish every thing except the study and classification of pheno- 
mena in their relations of time and place. In 1825-6, he sketched 
in some minor essays the mode of applying this law to the reor- 
ganisation of the body politic; and in the latter year commenced 
an oral exposition of his discovery in its entire range of application. 
His course was unhappily interrupted by a profond orage céré- 
bral, in other words, a temporary attack of mental disorder ; 
for their mismanagement of which he fiercely attacks his physi- 
cians and the usages of their profession. His recovery enabled 
him to complete his lectures in 1829. This vivd-voce exposition 
forms the basis of his great work, Cowrs de Philosophie Positive, 
the publication of which extended over twelve years, from 1830- 
1842. It consists of six very thick volumes, divided into sixty 
lecons ; during the course of which he reviews, by the light of 
his law, the ensemble of human knowledge, beginning with the 
purely quantitative sciences, as the most simple; and having taken 
the inorganic studies in the order of retreat from this primitive 
base, advancing to the province of physiology. The laws won 
in that field he carries up into anthropology ; and by adding on 
the effects of combining men in associated numbers, he seeks to 
establish a special and crowning science of Sociology. It is on 
his ability to accomplish this final object that he stakes the whole 
credit of his method; and whatever is prior to this he regards 
as the mere vestibule to his great structure. The better to se- 
cure a trial of his claims upon this issue, he has made his socio- 
logical system the subject of a separate work, Systéme de Poli- 
tique Positive ; in which the natural sciences are entirely left 
behind, and his law is applied exclusively to the relations of hu- 
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man nature and history. The second title of this work, Traité 
de Sociologie, being borrowed trom his essay of 1824, resumes, 
in 1851, the thread of his early career. 

In the mean while a complete revolution had taken place 
both in his inner character and in his external relations ; cutting 
his life into two dissimilar periods, the identity of which in the 
same person his original disciples must find it difficult to realise. 
The severe mathematician, the rigorous philosophic censor, the 
scornful materialist, is now converted into the “ High-Priest of 
the Religion of Humanity,” the chief of the “Occidental Repub- 
lic,” the type ofthe ‘‘ Regeneration ofthe Affections,” sending mis- 
sionary despatches to Russian emperors and Turkish viziers, and 
surrendered apparently to the visionary enthusiasms of a St. Si- 
mon or a Robert Owen. He speaks of himself as the founder of 
a new, final, and universal worship. He claims an annual sub- 
sidy from his disciples, in support of his sacerdotal character, and 
addresses the yearly circular which demands the tax to all the 
Western lands. He repudiates our chronological era and the 
Roman calendar; makes 1788 his zero of human history, which 
begins for him with the French Revolution; gives us thirteen 
months in the year, and a day over for commemorating all the 
dead ; and dates his productions in a way horrifying to Quakers, 
and questionable even to Hero-worshipers ; finishing one preface 
on the 238d Aristotle, year 63, another on 12th Dante, a third 
on the 25th Charlemagne; writing to the Emperor Nicholas on 
19th Bichat, and to Reschid Pacha on the 7th Homer, &c. 
Whence this extraordinary change in a man trained under the 
austere discipline of the exact sciences? Skilful observers of 
human character might perhaps notice in his first great work 
symptoms of great personal peculiarity, but certainly nothing 
which could prepare them for his later exhibitions. An over- 
bearing dogmatism and astounding self-appreciation appear in 
all his expositions ; and the personal preface in which he takes 
leave of the last volume of his Philosophie, besides betraying 
frequent soreness and bickerings towards the Académie and the 
savants of the day, querulously turns upon the authorities of the 
Polytechnic School for not appointing him to one of the higher 
professorships, and almost dares them to dismiss him from the 
subordinate post he held there. His contemptuous estimate of 
the reputations of the hour and the intellectual spirit of his time 
would have more effect but for the manifest admixture of disap- 
pointed feeling ; for threnodies on the “decline of science” are 
heard with impatience when deriving their inspiration from per- 
sonal grievances. There may have been grounds for the com- 
plaints of persecution so frequently insinuated against Arago; 
but there is enough in Comte’s teaching and influence, notwith- 
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standing his incontestable genius, to explain some indisposition 
on the part of the directors of public education to trust him 
with distinguished functions, without supposing malignant cabals 
against him, prompted by jealousy, and working by mean in- 
trigue. Having publicly proclaimed his real or supposed injuries, 
and challenged dismissal, he was almost unavoidably taken at his 
word; and in 1843-4 underwent what he terms his “ polytechnic 
spoliation,” followed by seven years of persecution from the 
*‘pedantocracy” of Paris. It was during this interval that the 
agency presented itself which created his “ second career.” He 
had been thrown back entirely on private life; he had just com- 
pleted his “immense elaboration,” and his six volumes were 
before the world ; and he had attained, in some involuntary way, 
another kind of freedom, not specifically defined, but termed an 
“irreproachable moral freedom,’—a phrase which, interpreted 
by its connections, evidently means a dissolution of the marriage- 
tie. Disengaged in so many senses, he is no way claimed by 
the past, but open to new impulses; and just at this opportune 
crisis, by a destiny which might be called providential, were it 
not that “ theological ideas are cerebral infirmities,” he fell in 
with “an incomparable angel,” similarly separated from matri- 
monial obligations, Mme. Clotilde de Vaux. Drawn to sym- 
pathy at first by “ the sad conformity of their domestic destinies,” 
they soon find that each nature is constituted to give what the 
other wants; she knowing nothing of Positivism, and he no- 
thing of love, and neither unwilling to learn the lesson of the 
other. Comte attributes the previous sleep of his gentler feel- 
ings, first to his early withdrawal from the domestic circle into 
a scholastic seclusion ; and next, to a marriage which he had 
contracted on purpose to repair his deficient affections, and which, 
thus taken as a prescription, very naturally failed to produce any 
new symptoms. It was not too late, however, at the age of 
forty-five, for the “ better human sentiments” to be awakened 
in him; their energy, indeed, was all the greater for their previous 
exceptional repression ; and when appealed to by a type of fe- 
minine nature unequalled in the past and present, and unsur- 
passable in the future, they effected in him a moral resurrection, 
became the source of new positivist inspirations, and completed 
the conditions of his great mission—to reorganise entirely the 
whole of human existence on the principle of giving ascendancy 
to the heart over the understanding. Of this lady, though he 
speaks of her in all his prefaces as an object of interest to the 
whole world, we know nothing, except that she was unhappy, 
and converted Comte from philosophical vigour to puerile senti- 
mentality. She had begun, it seems, a fiction (Willelmine) in- 
tended to correct the mischievous influence of the doctrines of 
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Mme. Dudevant; and her admirer makes it a topic of special 
praise, both of her and of himself, that notwithstanding their 
own unfavourable experience, they always inculcated the sacred- 
ness of marriage, and resisted the laxity of domestic morals too 
prevalent in France. When, however, he tells us that the heroine 
of the unfinished tale was to “ have passed successively through 
the chief actual aberrations,” preserved through all by natural 
purity and elevation, so as to end at last in domestic felicity, it 
is difficult to recognise the superiority in moral conception to 
the novels of George Sand; nor can we wonder that the au- 
thoress’s family were unwilling, after her death, to give effect to 
her wish that the Ms. should be left in Comte’s hands. A single 
year was the term of that “ incomparable objective union” which 
was to alter his whole future career; her early death then re- 
stored him to his solitude, and left him, as he says, to the fainter 
though more assiduous exercise of “ subjective adoration.” Had 
any remnant of religious belief still clung to him, this event would 
have swept it away: ‘“‘ Wereit possible,” he says, “ for my reason 
ever to go back to that theological condition which is adapted 
only to the infancy of humanity, this catastrophe would suffice 
to make me reject with indignation the providential optimism 
which affects to console our miseries by enjoining on us a stupid 
admiration of the most frightful disorders. Ever-innocent victim 
as thou art, scarcely knowing life but by its deepest griefs, thou art 
laid low at the very moment when at length a worthy personal hap- 
piness commenced, closely connected with a human social mission ! 
And I too, though less pure—did I deserve, after so many unjust 
sufferings, to have thus frustrated the long-delayed felicity re- 
served for a lonely existence constantly devoted, from its opening, 
to the fundamental service of humanity? Does not, moreover, 
this twofold private calamity constitute a public loss in a way to 
exclude all idea of compensation?” With this sentiment he 
seems to have completely imbued her own mind, little as it seems 
to breathe the feminine tenderness which he ascribes to her ; 
for she died repeating again and again the strong-minded pro- 
test that she did not deserve so to suffer and be cut off. 

The philosopher’s heart, however, once softened, scarcely 
knows how to make enough of its newly-discovered susceptibilities. 
Not only did the image of his mother, whom he acknowledges to 
have inadequately loved during her lifetime,—-terminated four- 
teen years before,—now appear to him in a more affecting light ; 
but his servant-maid,—“ the incomparable Sophie,” endowed, as 
he observes, with the fortunate inability to read, which the more 
strongly brings out her rectitude and penetration,—becomes a 
model of womanly perfection, and completes his triad of guar- 
dian angels. He celebrates them all as concerned in the tardy 
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realisation of his emotional life, and wishes it to be understood 
that their inspiration is silently present in the whole execution 
of his great mission. But Madame Clotilde is still the dominant 
influence ; and the terms in which the influence is described are 
most extraordinary, exhibiting the extravagance of passion with- 
out its poetry, and reduced to a mere affair of quantity, and 
uttering its devotion in tones that seem rather to mock at other 
religion than to breathe their own. What Dante has done for 
Beatrice, Comte will more effectually accomplish for his “ holy 
Clotilde ;”’ whose name, associated with his own, is to go down 
and be preserved in the most distant and imperishable memorics 
of a grateful humanity. And it is highly characteristic, that her 
title to this eternal distinction is always her influence upon Aim, 
and therefore her instrumentality in the development of Positiv- 
ism: his system, his discoveries, his genius, constitute the grand 
permanent essence; as connected with his public life an im- 
portance belongs to his private life, and this importance is 
shared by her who so powerfully moved him. The impression 
throughout is simply this: “ When the Himalayas fall in love 
and make sonnets of thunder, the most distant hamlets of the 
plain will ask ‘Who is it ?’”” It was through her angelic agency 
that he has become a really double organ for human nature, the 
representative at once of its intellect and of its soul; and without 
her he would never have been able, in his own person, to append 
to the career of an Aristotle that of a St. Paul! He certainly 
awards to the “new Beatrice” titles which have no parallel in 
the immortal verse that celebrates the elder one; for she is at 
once his “ subjective mother,” the source of his second and re- 
generated life, and his “ objective daughter,” the docile pupil of 
his first and intellectual life. Nor do merely human analogies 
and relations suffice to express and satisfy his feeling. This lady 
is to be recognised, not by him alone in his three daily prayers, 
but by all truly regenerate people, as ‘the best personification 
of the Supreme Being.” Candour, however, requires us to ac- 
knowledge that, in claiming this highest distinction, he is by no 
means exclusive in his affection; for within a few pages he says, 
that to the positivists every worthy woman habitually furnishes 
the best representation of the true Grand-Etre, and that the 
affective sex is, in his system, set up as the moral Providence of 
the human race. In his annual circular of 1853, addressed to 
the tributaries who furnish his subsidy, he explains how it is that 
he spends so much more of his moderate income in house-rent 
than in maintenance ; he admits that his lodgings, strictly speak- 
ing, exceed his actual material wants, but urges that they were 
the “scene of his moral regeneration under the angelic impu'sc 
which commanded his second life ;”” and, considering the decisive 
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blessings which the West has already received from this source, 
he would charge with ingratitude all those who, sharing the 
public and private benefits of the new religion, would let him be 
torn from the scene of their origin. These holy walls, with the 
adored image for ever imprinted on them, are a daily help in 
developing an intimate worship of the best personation of the 
Supreme Being; and have proved so “ during all those years, 
already not a few, in which her glorious subjective eternity has 
taken the place (alas, too soon) of her sad objective existence.” 
There, under this resistless patronage, such a harmony establishes 
itself between his private and his public life, that the advances 
of each may soon extend to the other; so as to make him feel 
the true theory of their unity long before putting it into expres- 
sion. Thus the same environment which witnessed his first re- 
generation will soon find itself consecrated by many decisive 
celebrations of the chief social sacraments. ‘I have just com- 
pleted,” he says, “the principal part of my religious structure, 
and the decisive little work in which the subjective participation 
of my holy eternal companion is already unanimously recognised. 
How else shall I be able to achieve, with equal advantage, the 
remainder of the principal elaboration, and even the less im- 
portant works that will follow? I have already reached the age 
when [ must scrupulously administer my time and my means of 
executing, with full cerebral vigour, all that I promised at the 
end of my fundamental work. It is for this reason that I shall 
always repudiate the stupid material economy which would de- 
prive me of a powerful spiritual assistance.” The fantastic forms 
under which, here and elsewhere, the author’s egotism and self- 
exaggeration present themselves ; the elaborate minuteness with 
which for the benefit of the “ West” and the “Future” he 
publishes his sickliest feelings; the pomp with which he claims 
“eternal veneration” as well as temporal maintenance for his 
“noble services,”—might induce a suspicion that he is playing a 
part, and practising on the simplicity of his disciples. Nor is it 
easy, in estimating minds of this peculiar constitution, to draw 
the psychological, or even the moral, distinction between self- 
flattery and artful misuse of the confidence of others. But 
Comte’s dogmatic self-assertion, whether it speaks in maudlin 
softness or with hieratic grandeur, we believe to be perfectly 
sincere; the homage which a nature barren of every super- 
human reverence, and paying only a provisional respect to the 
past phases of mankind, necessarily turns in upon itself. Of 
Divine and permanent in the universe he admits nothing; and 
of its progressive phenomena he himself is the newest and ripest, 
—the blossom shaped at length from the rising sap, aud tinted 
by the growing light, of history. There was a grand fate con- 
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cerned, he intimates, in his encounter with Madame Clotilde; 
the rebirth of his heart was indispensable; and ‘the ensemble 
of human destinies commissioned an incomparable angel to de- 
liver to him the general result of the gradual perfectionating of 
our moral nature.” He evidently looks on the whole past as a 
mere prelude to his own labours, and having no significance 
except as ushering them in; all its products, like the nodding 
sheaves in Joseph’s dream, are to stand round upon the field and 
bow to him. If any thing lingers on the world that is too stiff- 
necked and refractory for this, it will simply have to disappear ; 
and the only force that remains to older modes of thought is just 
sufficient for the process of mutual annihilation, that Positivism 
may enter upon the cleared field without a blow. For example, 
throughout the area prepared by the Roman empire, two incom- 
patible forms of monotheism, Islam and Catholicism, have for 
upwards of a millennium aspired to universality ; at last they are 
exhausted ; for five centuries the crescent has renounced its pre- 
tensions to the West, and the Cross surrenders to its ‘‘ eternal an- 
tagonist” the very locality which it first consecrated. The an- 
cient territory of the civilised world is nearly equally divided 
between the two; they have no longer any energy that is pro- 
ductive and conquering, but only enough to neutralise and ex- 
tinguish each other in favour of the Positive Philosophy. For 
this hour the philosophy, through its antecedents, has been all 
the while preparing itself. Remounting by the steps of a noble 
filiation, Comte claims Hume as his chief forerunner in philo- 
sophy, with Kant as an accessory, whose fundamental conception 
waited for true development in Positivism. In relation to poli- 
tical doctrine, he was preceded by Condorcet, in conjunction 
with De Maistre, whose principles first became fruitful in the 
positive school, and are no where else appreciated. Add to these 
Bichat and Gall as his predecessors in scientific physiology, and 
you have the six recent names that connect him with the three 
systematic fathers of the true modern philosophy, Bacon, Des- 
cartes, and Leibnitz. Higher still, he finds himse/f again in the 
middle ages, under the cowl of Thomas Aquinas, the cloak of 
Roger Bacon, and the wreath of Dante; and thus directly reaches 
his true precursor, the prince of genuine thinkers, the incompar- 
able Aristotle. Though ¢he world was not ready till now for the 
final retreat of monotheism before the positive philosophy, all 
capable thinkers instinctively felt their relative merits, however 
imperfectly they expressed their feeling. Tacitus and Trajan, it 
is now admitted, were right in pronouncing “inimical to the hu- 
man race” a religion which consigned perfection to a celestial 
isolation, disowned the dignity of labour by deducing it from a 
divine curse, and made woman the source of all evil. Those 
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eminent men did but anticipate the ultimate judgment of ma- 
tured humanity. ‘they could not be aware of the provisional 
benefits of which, during the infancy of a new civilisation, this 
faith was to be the medium; and they pronounced what the 
ripened reason of our age at length confirms. And when the 
Christian priesthood and influence had finally become effete and 
retrograde, it was reserved for M. Comte, by fully satisfying the 
intellect and sentiments of these last days, to assume the Ponti- 
ficate of Humanity, and vindicate the ancient instinctive antipathy 
of philosophy to Christian or other theology. It is worthy of 
remark, however, that while, in his survey of old times, his sym- 
pathies resort to the judgment of philosophic emperors and his- 
torians against a faith of the common and even the servile class, 
it is his cue, in dealing with the present day, to invert this order 
of preference, to speak slightingly of the educated and ruling 
orders of society, and to pay special court to the proletary class, 
especially the women among them, and above all, if they have the 
“fortunate inability to read.””, Among these alone, he says, can 
be found the openness to real truth, and the reverent docility 
necessary to true discipleship ; the freedom from preoccupation 
by either retrograde or anarchical ideas; and more particularly, 
the mind unspoiled by pretended private judgment on political 
and other matters quite beyond them. Already has the proletary 
class suffered in this way from the exercise of universal suffrage ; 
and only in women, through their happy exemption from political 
rights and interests, has the requisite submissiveness of spirit been 
preserved. ‘To them, therefore, he especially appeals ; not with- 
out a consciousness that he has some resistance to expect from 
their feeling in favour of certain doctrines on which he throws 
contempt, in particular the doctrine of a future life. But this 
repugnance, he assures them, is quite a mistake; and if they 
will only reflect that he makes ¢hem the true personification of 
the Grand-Etre, and through their influence on the affections of 
men gives them a subjective immortality in the minds of others, 
they will be convinced that his system is far from being dry and 
cold, and will be ashamed to regret the loss of a mere egoistic 
futurity. Does not positivism lay down the law of “ eternal 
widowhood” (2. e. forbid second marriages)? How, then, can it be 
said not to provide an honourable homage to feminine affection ¢ 
In all this bidding for support from particular classes, there is 
surely something little worthy of either a philosophy or a faith. 
And when we connect with it the assertion, in the fifth volume of 
his first great work, that probably up to that time he was him- 
self his only disciple, it can scarcely fail to appear like the ex- 
pression of morbid disappointment. The more and more eccentric 


displays of pretension which characterise his later volumes, are 
O 
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painful to all who appreciate his earlier genius. But they are 
too curious as psychological studies, and too vitally connected 
with the distinctive type of his doctrine, to be left out of sight. 
Indeed, he so constantly insists on the inseparable connection of 
his subjective experience with his public action on the world, 
that it is impossible, by his own rule, to characterise his system 
without tracing the manifestations of his idiosyncrasy. 

The episodical treatise in which are found the most peculiar 
exhibitions of his later mode, is the Catéchisme Positiviste, an- 
nounced, as translated by Mr. Congreve, at the head of this 
article. It was published towards the end of 1852, and forms 
a kind of excursus from the second volume of his Politique. It 
is in the form of dialogue, between himself, as sacerdotal in- 
structor, and an “angelic interlocutrix,” who is no other than 
Madame Clotilde. The conversations unfold the mysteries of 
the positivist “religion ;”’ the attributes of the “incomparable 
goddess” of humanity; the “institution of guardian angels ;” 
the three daily prayers ; the organisation of the priesthood, and 
the whole ritual and calendar of this new anti-faith. The date 
of publication was purposely fixed near the commencement of 
Louis Napoleon’s dictatorship. That crisis, the author intimates, 
had imposed a salutary silence on all babblers (7. e. had extin- 
guished journalism, political association, and discussion); and he 
avails himself of the sudden stillness to obtain a hearing, and 
to “direct especially the feminine and the proletary thought to 
his fundamental revolution.” His previous scientific expositions 
address to the popular mind too antipathic a treatment to win 
the indispensable success ; and to meet the conditions of active 
propagation, he turns outward the moral and affective side of his 
doctrine, asking leave to use only two pairs of strictly scientific 
terms, which he cannot do without, viz. “ statical and dyna- 
mical,” “objective and subjective.’ Here, then, if any where, 
we may expect to find the results on which he dwells with 
greatest pride; and if we must seek in his larger works the 
logical root and evolution of his system, here is the depository of 
its choicest fruits. Yet, strange to say, the book is inconceivably 
absurd ; and it is only in the literature of Mormonism that any 
thing more childish and dismal can be found. Mr. Congreve’s 
affectionate reverence for his master is undoubted; and the aim 
of this translation is certainly to glorify, not humiliate, the new 
hierophant. People have always differed about monuments; and 
Madame Tussaud is known to believe that the saints and heroes 
look best in waxwork and their own old clothes. 

Since the publication of the books of Exodus and Leviticus, 
no more elaborate system of “religion” has appeared than M. 
Comte’s. It has its ew/tus, private and public; its organisation 
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of dogma; its discipline, penetrating to the whole of life; its 
altars, its temples, its symbolism, its prescribed gestures and 
times; its ratios of length for the different parts and sorts of 
prayer ; its rules for opening or shutting the eyes; its ecclesias- 
tical courts and rules of canonisation ; its orders of priesthood 
and scale of benefices; its adjustment of the temporal to the 
spiritual power; its novitiate and consecration; its nine saera- 
ments; its angels, its last judgment, its paradise: in short, all 
imaginable requisites of a religion,—except a God. Were it not 
for this omission, we should feel an interest in examining a struc- 
ture so curious and careful. But in presence of this blank, any 
serious estimate of the scheme would be as idle as for the geo- 
grapher to discuss the climate and flora of his dreams, or the 
architect to measure the spires of the frost-work and criticise the 
castles in the clouds. 

It may well be asked, what possible principle of coherence, 
what inner meaning at all, there can be in a system professing 
atheism, yet propagating a “religion.” With the answer to this 
natural inquiry we shall be content, and then proceed to a less 
repulsive side of our author’s doctrine. His originality is some- 
times too great for his conservatism; and he wants now and 
then some equivalent for what he has been ruthlessly cancelling. 
Having superseded “monotheism,” he finds it necessary to in- 
vent a “new Supreme Being ;” and such Being he has accord- 
ingly provided, and ordered to be represented 1 in statuary by “a 
woman of thirty, with a child in her arms.” This Gr and-Etre 
s “the aggregate of cooperative beings endowed with nervous 
systems of three centres ;”’* the sum-total of the civilised or pro- 
gressive part of our race, whether past, present, or future; the 
picked clay of humanity, that falls kindly into an idealising mould. 
The greater portion of mankind’s apioros having become histo- 
rical, and each generation adding its quota to the noble dead, 
“the Supreme Being is not yet fully formed,” but receives “new 
component parts” so long as our planet remains habitable by 
men. “In the composition of the Great Being the dead occupy 
the first place, then those who are yet to be born. The two 
together are far more numerous than the living, most of whom 
too are only its servants, without the power at present of becom- 
ing its organs. There are but few men, and still fewer women, 
who admit of being satisfactorily judged in this respect before 
the completion of their objective career” (p. 89). After death, 
however,—so it is said with shocking burlesque,—there comes 
to each the judgment, that is, the verdict of his fellow-citizens 


* Réflexions synthétiques, au point de vue positiviste, sur la Philosophie, la 
Morale et la Religion; court Apercu de la Religion positive, &c. systématisée ou 
fundée par Auguste Comte, p. 65. 
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whether he is worthy to be contributed to the Grand-Etre ; and 
should he be voted into so sublime a place, his presence thence- 
forward in the recognised ideal of humanity constitutes his “ fu- 
ture life,”’—his “ subjective immortality.” 

We need not proceed further. What the worship of saints 
would be, if the King of Saints were dead,—nay, what the sceptic 
Euhemerus actually supposed the Hellenic mythology to be,—such 
deification of mortals in default of an Immortal is the avowed 
religion of positivism. The minutest prescriptions are given for 
conducting the whole process, both mental and ritual. At your 
altar in the morning, for instance, you are to adore your mother, 
—probably (if you are adult) “ become subjective” to you, and 
requiring to be brought before your secret vision. To help the 
effort and express the inwardness of the object, you must shut 
your eyes. This done, you first set up the place on which 
the figure is to enter; next, fix her intended attitude ; thirdly, 
choose her dress; and then, at length, permit herself to glide 
into view; taking care to idealise by subtraction only, not by 
addition. In due order, the prayer to her ensues ; consisting 
for the first half of the hour in “ commemoration” of her good- 
ness; then, for the rest, in “effusion” of the feelings thus 
awakened. The evening prayer is to be said in bed, and to be 
only half as long; and the midday devotion may limit itself to 
recitals of a quarter of an hour, The wife and the daughter (or, 
for a woman, the husband and son) are to be conjoined as guar- 
dian angels with the mother, and to have their turn of homage. 
The public worship only applies the same principle to a wider 
circle of relations, running through and celebrating all the great 
social ties, the several stages of human progress, the natural 
classes of the body-politic; and forming an ecclesiastical calendar, 
with special services all through the year. The temples are all 
to face towards the metropolis of humanity,—Paris, of course ; 
but meanwhile the positivists will-not object to use the churches 
and cathedrals as they are, and occupy them as they fall into 
disuse. Even the Madonnas may pass well enough, with altered 


name, for the Goddess of Humanity. But instead of the cross ’ 


(or of the crescent) must be substituted, as sign of the faith, the 
curve described by the hand in touching the three chief cerebral 
organs. There are no elements too incongruous to blend in this 
strange “religion.” The dissecting-room, the high altar, the 
lover’s bower, all subscribe their proportion to its ceremonial 
and sentiment ; not without an ever-recurring preponderance of 
the last, significantly expressed in the saying, that “soon the 
knee of man will never bend except to woman.’’* 


* Politique positive, vol. i. p. 259. 
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It is dreary enough, yet pathetic too, to stand by and see the 
great materialist elaborately mimic the Catholic Church, which 
had surrounded his youth with its forms without holding his 
manhood by its faith. The meaning was gone, but the picture 
remained, and looked in at every deeper and gentler hour with a 
lingering charm. The sacrament of early life was disenchanted ; 
yet he could not withdraw his eye. He forgot that the wine of 
the Real Presence was poured out, and adored the empty cup. 
His plagiarisms from Catholicism are not confined to the details 
of external ritual. He owns, and tries to imitate, the vast moral 
power it exercises through its biographical traditions , its gallery 
of martyrs and saints ; and to embody this education by ideals is 
one.of the chief ambitions of his system. He missed the deeper 
truth, that these lesser pieties depend upon a greater; that the 
human reverences constitute a true hierarchy, which falls into 
confusion when the Supreme term is gone; that though lower 
men may give veneration to a higher, he is higher no more if in 
his heart he accepts it ; and that only when the whole heart of 
humanity is habitually drawn upward in trust of a Living Perfec- 
tion, can we safely apportion homage to one another. Once or 
twice, indeed, the suspicion seems to cross him that, if indeed 
we stand at the head of living. natures, the conditions of any 
collective humility must fail, and that it would be better for as- 
piration could we retain the sense of “ our inferiority to angelic 
beings.” But there will ever “ appear above us” (so he answers 
his own misgiving) “a type of Real Perfection, below which we 
must still remain, though it invites our persevering efforts to 
continual approximation.” May we not ask, Where, then, do you 
find this “type of Real Perfection above us?” Is it indeed 
“ Real” to you? Or is it Zdeal,—and that in the poor sense of 
being merely imaginary? If we stand at the summit of the 
hierarchy, the space “above us” is a blank, and has neither 
“type” nor attraction any whither. The angels and God being 
removed, no concrete personal living “ perfection” exists beyond 
our humanity, and what you substitute is an abstraction feigned 
by our forecasting fancy—not an actual Being other than our- 
selves, but a potential state of certain future selves. Is not this 
poor ghost, which counterfeits the “ Real” object of faith and 
trust, an involuntary testimony to the indispensable energy of 
that religious aspiration for which Comte’s universe is empty of 
all provision ? 

From this desolate side of positivism we gladly turn to esti- 
mate some of its distinctive features as a theory of human know- 
ledge and a classification of the sciences. Its leading positions 
are these : 
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Theology and Metaphysics are two successive stages of ne- 
science unavoidable as preludes to all Science. 

We can know nothing but phenomena, their co-existences 
and successions; and the test of our knowledge is prevision. 

By “phenomena” must be understood objects of perception, 
to the exclusion of psychological change reputed to be self- 
known. 

The idea of Causality, efficient or final, is an illusion which 
should be expelled from philosophy. 

The sciences logically arrange themselves in a certain series, 
according to the growing complexity of their phenomena ; and 
their historical agrees with their logical order. 

The first and the last of these positions involve historical 
assertions, as to the actual procedure of the human mind, of the 
most sweeping kind. To test them satisfactorily would require 
a survey of the whole march of civilisation, and a critique upon 
its springs of movement possible only to the regular historian of 
knowledge. It is easy enough, over so wide a field, to gather 
and group examples in confirmation or in disproof; but the 
evidence of a general law depends on the balance of the whole, 
and can only be estimated on the large scale. We shall not 
attempt, therefore, to explain the grounds of our prevailing dis- 
sent from Comte’s historical rules, or the connections which 
might perhaps save whatever truth they have. We address our- 
selves in preference to the three intermediate positions, which 
are the real key to the whole system. 

A question, however, arises in limine as to the name of this 
“philosophy.” Why call it “ Positive”? From what is it dis- 
criminated by this epithet? The terms with which it stands in 
contrast, and which mark what it would exclude and replace, are 
“theological” and “ metaphysical.” But neither of these is its 
proper correlate, or would ever occur to the mind in connection 
with it. Each of them might be thrown into various antitheses : 
“theological” might be opposed to anthropologic, to atheistic, 
to naturalistic, &c.; “metaphysical,” to physical, to historical, 
to logical, &c.; but cannot, in virtue of its own meaning or de- 
finition, be made a contrary to “ positive.’ The only opposition 
into which this word can be thrown is expressed by the term 
“negative ;”’ and what Comte really means to intimate by this 

_phrase is, that there is nothing at all in either theology or meta- 
physics, and that his procedure is distinguished from them both 
by having all the reality to itself. He is quite at liberty to think 
so, and to make good the boast, if he can; but to embody it in 
his nomenclature, and adopt it as the base of his classification, is 
in the highest degree unphilosophical, an offence at once against 
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logical precision and moral propriety. To arrogate merit under 
the guise of a scientific division, is quite inadmissible, except in 
the code of quack-advertisements and ecclesiastical polemics. It 
is as if we were to divide human studies into politics, poetry, and 
sense ; or to classify men as merchants, farmers, and fools. If 
we take away the colouring of self-praise involved in the word 
“positive,” the attribute which we require to mark is simply 
this,—the limitation of research to phenomena, in their orders of 
resemblance, co-existence, and succession; an idea which the 
word positive has no tendency whatever to convey. Phenome- 
nological, as opposed to ontological, indicates the character which 
Comte requires to express ; and had he stated it thus, we should 
have recognised an old and well-established antithesis, and per- 
ceived that the theology and metaphysics which he separates into 
two states are essentially one; conjointly, indeed, opposed to his 
exclusiveness, but only on principles common to them both. The 
recognition of reality behind appearance, of causation as well as 
manifestation, is that which they assume and Comte denies. The 
nature of the controversy is disguised, and its issue taken for 
granted, by the substitution of a threefold for a twofold classi- 
fication, and the appropriation to the final form of a laudatory 
predicate instead of a neutral definition. 

Beyond the petitio principit involved in this choice of a word, 
nothing whatever is advanced to show that phenomena and their 
laws are the only accessible objects of human thought. The 
principle is diligently reiterated without end; but its evidence is 
never adduced, and the difficulties attending its admission are 
nowhere appreciated. The axiom being laid down that pheno- 
mena are all in all (and further, as we shall see, that perception 
is the sole medium of intelligence), it is clear that there can be 
no knowledge but physical ; and it is only stating this proposi- 
tion from the other side, to say that all theological and meta- 
physical conceptions which go beyond phenomena are invalid ; 
they must be negative, if only the other be positive. Tried by 
the tests of physical knowledge, ontological cannot but fail; its 
genius being wholly different, and its criteria not the same. 
It is the perpetual boast of Comte that positive science gives 
prevision, a triumph never won by its rivals. True, but not 
very conclusive ; for prevision,—the perception of what is to 
turn up hereafter,—is an apprehension of phenomena, and natu- 
rally must arise from the study of phenomena, and not from 
reflection on realities other than phenomena. So far forth as 
theology and metaphysics have presumed to obtrude themselves 
into any science of observation, and usurp its proper work, so 
far have they mistaken their province, and deserved the reproach 
of failure. Nothing that they can teach respecting the causa- 
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tion and meaning of things will enable us to determine before- 
hand the particular course of cosmical or human events, or in 
the least dispense with the necessity of inductive research. It 
is one thing to have true faith and insight respecting the infinite 
sources of all possibilities, and quite another to be familiar with 
the order of concrete actualities. But this rule reads both ways; 
and if there be no right of road in one direction, neither is there 
in the other; and Comte can no more disturb the theologian’s 
truth than the theologian can interfere with his. If prevision 
is impossible, if we cannot operate forward from the absolute to 
the relative, conversely we cannot operate backward from the 
relative to the absolute; and the positivist should as little pre- 
tend to deny upwards as the theologian to affirm downwards. 
As no theist professes that God is a phenomenon, the failure of 
phenomenological research to meet Him contradicts no one’s 
faith; and the boast of one investigator that he found no God at 
the end of his telescope, and of another that the cerebral dissect- 
ing-knife comes across no human soul, misconceived altogether, 
though quite in the spirit of Comte, the fundamental conditions 
of the problem. "Ovta are known, not as the corollaries, but as 
the postulates, of phenomena; and if not recognised at the be- 
ginning, will never be found at the end. The two orders of ap- 
prehension, though each is the complement of the other, have 
no common measure ; and endless contradiction arises from con- 
founding their functions and methods. 

Above all, is it absurd to test the validity of theological and 
‘ metaphysical conceptions by their power of movement and “ pro- 
gress”? Why, the very sameness with which they are taunted,— 
their patience from age to age,—is precisely the sole conceivable 
evidence they could offer that they are what they profess to be, 
the representation in us of the constancies of the universe. And 
nothing could more effectually discredit them, as the steady sha- 
dows of eternal entity, than a history of growth and ciange. If 
they indeed be, as they pretend, the background of cognition 
answering to the abiding realities which hold all phenomena, it 
is their business and function to keep still. Their vindication 
lies in their permanence. They are the conservative elements of 
all knowledge ; the base and condition of movement, but not the 
moving thing; the vital atmosphere that sustains it, but not 
its beating wing. Do you complain that the ideas of Causality, 
of Soul, of God, of Substance, never get on, but are essentially 
what they always were? Instead of damaging them, you give 
the highest possible testimony to their veracity and authority. 
Did they sweep forward, as you desire, they would belie their 
word, and be detected as belonging to the tide of physical change, 
not to the infinite deep below. If on account of this stationary 
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character any one denies to these ideas the name of knowledge ; 
if this word, as implying distinction and plurality, be refused to 
the self-identical and simple,—we shall not object, provided it 
be understood that they are, if not knowledge, the conditions of 
knowledge ; if not the objects seen, the light by which we see ; 
that reliance on them is indispensable to reading the universe as 
it is, and that the enlarging field of phenomena and law finds 
them still equal to their all-comprehensive function, though 
needing revision in their special form and application. 

And to what, after all, amount the alleged “ unprogressive- 
ness” and “ barrenness” of all conceptions except of phenomena 
and their laws? If by this be meant that we spin no theolo- 
gical cotton, and lay down no metaphysical telegraphs, that our 
breakfast-table displays our electro-plate, but not our creed,—the 
remark is true, but trivial enough. If it asserts that men’s pri- 
vate temper, and family administration, and political aims and 
social sympathies, are unaffected by their religious and _philo- 
sophical convictions ; that those convictions have ceased to influ- 
ence what the poet writes, the historian tells, the artist paints, 
what the schoolmaster teaches, what the merchant does with his 
wealth, what the patriot and the statesman endeavour to achieve 
by law,—the statement is as false as itis startling. Much as we 
are in the habit of hearing about the old “ ages of faith,’ when 
nobody doubted and every body obeyed, they never put in an ap- 
pearance in real history, but shrink away like a golden age from 
. the illumination of direct evidence, and retire into an elder dark- 
ness. Beyond the select enclosure of the Church. order, there 
have always been hardy and defiant spirits, or thoughtless and 
indifferent, or subtle and refined, that have yielded their inner 
life but little to theological authority ; and wherever opportunity 
of expression has been given, as in the earliest poetry of France 
and Italy, this fact has unambiguously displayed itself. There 
seems no reason to suppose that theological and philosophical 
ideas ever had more power in the world than they have at this 
moment; though their scattered and unorganised condition pre- 
cludes them from embodied and hierarchical manifestation of 
authority. M.Comte has no appreciation of the freedom and 
variety of movement which the human mind in its modern de- 
velopment demands. With the French tendency to idolise the 
“unity of power,” and to see in distributed and individual forces 
nothing but “ anarchy,” he treats the insurrection against Ca- 
tholicism as a dissolution of faith; and considers all the pri- 
vate and personal substitutes for the theocratic régime of the 
Church as merely provisional disguises of irretrievable decay. 
Nor does it occur to him that it is illogical to demand from the 
theological and abstract convictions of men the same direct and 
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visible application to the business of the passing hour of which 
their technical knowledge is susceptible. In our practical work 
we have to deal with phenomena and modify them; and here 
the instruments of our power can only be found in right appre- 
hension of the laws of phenomena. Theology and metaphysics 
do not profess to teach us these; but to go behind them, and 
enable us to think truly of their ground and source ; supposing 
this promise realised, it can evidently give us no new arts, no 
rules by which either to predict or to command any particular 
succession of external facts. But the influence upon our tone of 
sentiment and affection, upon the interpretation we put on life 
and nature, on the admirations we feel and the ideal we follow, 
is profound and powerful, although indefinite. It is always dif- 
ficult, indeed, to fetch out this power into actual life, and give it 
concrete application ; to bridge over the interval between our faith 
respecting real being and our manipulation with transient phe- 
nomena; to incorporate a spiritual religion into a working 
church : and of this confessed difficulty Comte avails himself to 
persuade us that the “ positive sciences” contain the only prac- 
tical order of human ideas. But the same argument would 
equally discredit all our ideas of beauty, harmony, and sublimity; 
whose expression is, in like manner and from like causes, diffi- 
cult to create into palpable forms, and when so created, is equally 
inoperative in the prediction and command of phenomena. If 
the merchant does not keep his books by his theology, neither 
does the artist bake his bread by his esthetics; and in either 
case the reproach of inefficiency is equally idle. 

But Comte not only-restricts the intellect to phenomena, he re- 
stricts the word ‘ phenomena’ to the changes perceptible by sense. 
They must be external to us, presented to material observation, 
in order to become “ facts” at all. Successions of feeling, idea, 
and wi/l, known to us by consciousness, are to be thrown out of 
the account, and furnish nothing upon which intelligence can 
work. Psychology, accordingly, resting as it does upon se/f-ob- 
servation, is a mere illusion; and logic and ethics, so far as they 
build on it as their foundation, are altogether baseless. This 
repudiation of all reflective knowledge is due chiefly to Comte’s 
acceptance of phrenology,—a system which has always taken an 
infatuated pleasure in knocking out its own brains, by denying ad 
initio the validity of that self-knowledge on which all its own evi- 
dence directly or indirectly depends. The arguments on which 
Comte relies in his criticism on the psychologists are the stock 
objections of Gall and Spurzheim and Combe, viz. that the mind 
observing and the mind observed being the same, the alleged fact 
must be gone and out of reach before it is looked at ; that a men- 
tal state is not a whole fact, but only a part or function of a fact, 
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being as much a mere outcoming of some cerebral state as the 
feeling of indigestion is the sensational side of deranged action in 
the stomach; and that psychologists have never found any thing 
out, or reaped any scientific fruit. The inadequacy of this argu- 
ment has been felt and acknowledged by J. P. Mill, whose supe- 
rior knowledge of psychological literature, and disciplined habits 
of reflection, enabled him to appreciate far better than the French 
metaphysician the real value of this class of pursuits. 

It is necessary to protest in limine against the representation 
which Comte gives of the “ psychological method.” He places it 
in false contrast with a mode of procedure against which it has 
nothing at all to object, and which its votaries : have, in fact, been 
the chief agents in advancing. Availing himself of De Blainville’s 
remark, that the phenomena of every living being may be regarded 
either statically, i.e. with reference to the conditions essential to 
their occurrence, or dynamically, i.e. with reference to the pro- 
ducts in which they embody themselves, he lays it down that the 
mental functions must be studied under one of these two aspects : 
we must either engage ourselves with the organs requisite for 
their manifestation, in which case our work is purely physiologi- 
cal; or we must attend to the construction and course of scientific 
theories, and compare and analyse the ways of thinking by which 
the human mind has actually won its knowledge and achieved its 
progress,—and in this case our task resolves itself into a critique 
on the intellectual history of mankind. To these two processes 
he opposes the psychological, which, he says, pretends to discover 
the fundamental laws of the human mind by contemplating it in 
itself, 7. e. wholly apart from either causes or effects. The rivalry 
thus set up on behalf of the physiologists (to take their case first) 
every scientific psychologist will entirely disown. He does not in 
the least object to the most searching investigation of the organic 
conditions under which the several orders of mental phenomena 
arise: he only maintains that, besides the relations in which they 
stand to their bodily antecedents, they also have certain relations 
inter se; that, as felt by us, they are variously like and unlike, so 
as to be susceptible of classification, and present themselves in de- 
terminable sequence so as to be reducible to laws. To effect these 
classifications, and ascertain these laws, is certainly the primary 
aim of the psychologist. He thinks it possible to attain it by 
comparative self-knowledge; and even were it proved that the 
whole series of phenomena: were loose among themselves, produced 
not one out of another, but each separately from its own prior 
organic condition, he still deems it a legitimate and useful ser- 
vice to bring into order these derivative uniformities ; for there 
is no reason why in this particular instance the general rule 
should fail, that order among the effects is a clue to correspond- 
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ing order in the cause. But in assuming this as his centre of 
work, the psychologist passes no slight on the physiologist’s in- 
vestigations into the nervous and cerebral conditions of sensation, 
thought, and emotion. He is well aware that the light of dis- 
covered order radiates forward as well as backward, and that if 
uniformities of succession or coexistence can be detected in the 
physical conditions, they will become exponents of similar rela- 
tions among the mental facts. He simply leaves this indirect 
method of classification to the physiologist, and himself resorts to 
the direct ; willingly availing himself of every help supplied by 
researches into the vital organism, and yiving no countenance to 
the narrow-minded assumption that the selection of one order of 
relations for special attention is a disparagement of another. It 
is not to the discoveries, but to the fictions of phrenologists, that 
intellectual philosophy objects; nor can any one familiar with the 
writings of Descartes and Locke, of Spinoza and Berkeley, of Reid, 
Mill, and Hamilton, deny its habitual eagerness to use to the 
utmost the results placed at its disposal by the zeal of the ana- 
tomist. The antagonism, therefore, supposed by Comte is all his 
own. 

It is equally so when he accuses psychologists of sudbstitut- 
ing self-examination for study of the realised products of human 
thought,—such as scientific hypothesis, the history of civilisation, 
and development of ideas. Not a book of modern psychology 
can be found, not a dialogue of Plato, not a treatise of Aristotle, in 
which the logical laws of human reason are not continually illus- 
trated, if not directly deduced, by reference to the organism and 
method of the sciences, and the recorded procedures of human 
thought. The value of these historical materials for determining 
the principles of cognition is not more appreciated by Comte than 
by the objects of his criticism; the only difference is, that while 
they consult individual consciousness, in addition to the recorded 
development of the race, and for their power to read and interpret 
the monuments of intellectual history profess themselves indebted 
to sympathetic self-reflection, he denies that we can know our- 
selves, yet insists that we decipher the world. His position, 
therefore, is simply destructive; and we have not the invidious 
office of depreciating his proposed methods, which are of admitted 
value, but only of defending the philosophical competency of our 
own. 

“The chief consideration proving clearly that the mind’s 
practical self-contemplation is a pure illusion,” is the following. 
Whatever the mind knows, is its odject of knowledge ; every object 
of knowledge is other than the knowing subject, therefore what 
the mind knows can never be itself. “ By an invincible necessity, 
the human mind can immediately observe all phenomena except 
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its own.” “The thinking individual cannot divide himself in 
two; let one reason, while the other looks at the reasoning. The 
organ observed and the organ observing being in this case the 
same, how is it possible that observation should have place ?” 
This argument curiously reverses a celebrated maxim of James 
Mill, —and, indeed, of Hobbes,—to the effect that to have a feel- 
ing, and to know that you have it, ave identical. Comte tells us 
that to have a feeling, and to know that yon have it, are incom- 
patible. e.g. 1 fall into a frozen pond; I know the water and 
the ice, but I cannot possibly know that Iam cold. Or, I goa 
sea-voyage under bilious conditions; I observe the swaying water 
and the lurching ship; but “an invincible necessity” conceals 
from me the fact that I am sick. Of the two things given in 
the act of perception, viz. the percipient consciousness and the 
perceived object, it has usually been supposed possible to doubt 
the second, but not the first; the very doubt itself bringing, as 
another state of the conscious self, its own refutation. And ac- 
cordingly, though we have numerous forms of idealism which 
construe all outward phenomena into mere appearances within 
the mind, we have hitherto had no strictly corresponding mate- 
rialism, cancelling from our knowledge all mental states on the 
ground of their being ours, and claiming certainty for the outer 
world precisely because it is foreign to us. This, however, is the 
strange position taken up by Comte. The argument by which 
he supports it is a mere appeal to the mystery which belongs to 
all cognition, whether of external or internal facts. How is it 
possible, he asks, that we should know our own state, since we 
must cease our mental activity in order to observe it? In other 
words, reflection upon our inner experience must follow upon that 
experience itself, and be separated from it by a certain interval 
of time. Be it so; why is this more inconceivable than the per- 
ception of an outward fact which stands off from me by a certain 
interval of space? If our intelligence can bridge the chasm of 
local separation, what hinders it from uniting the termini of 
succession ? What is memory, if the present se/f can never know 
any thing about the past self? Its distinction is, that it reports 
to us, not simply outward things in themselves, but outward things 
(or inward) as they affect us ; so that—it has even been contended 
—there is properly no memory but of our own former states. If 
now its reports are good for nothing, there is an end of the matter, 
and human acquaintance with the past is an illusion. But ifthey 
be accepted as valid, the knowledge which they supply is either 
immediate or mediate. Is it immediate? Then are we imme- 
diately cognitive of our own past states, in spite of Comte’s 
maxim. Is it mediate? Then do we, as now remembering, 
know something past, as having ¢hen perceived it ; the truth in 
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my present remembrance is just what there was in my former 
perception ; and without immediate cognition of my own state 
at the percipient moment, no mediate knowledge of it could be 
given by memory. In fact, the act of perception is necessarily 
and equally an act of self-consciousness, objective no more than 
subjective; and to claim for it authority for phenomena without, 
is in itself to concede to it like authority for phenomena within ; 
nothing being an outward phenomenon at all except what ap- 
pears on the double field of thought and things, and is known as 
being and as felt. 

And if we be incapable of knowing our own experiences and 
thoughts, we cannot perform on them any act of comparison, 
separation, or combination. Yet what is human language but 
the crystallised form of countless discriminations and analogies, 
so clearly felt, and frequently referred to, as to demand the means 
of permanent expression? Comte refers us to scientific theories 
and logical processes as the only possible means of reaching lo- 
gical laws. But how could these intellectual methods speak to 
us intelligibly at all, were it not for the parallel movement of our 
own thought, carried into the study as interpreter and test? To 
beings not self-conscious, or not able to rely on their reflective 
insight into their own ways of intellectual action, the record of 
other men’s reasonings could awaken no responsive intelligence ; 
only through our sympathetic self-knowledge do they find us 
out and teach us any thing. All grammar, all philology, all 
scientific language, are in fact psychological deposits; not less 
certainly testifying to the perpetual action of self-reflection, as 
one factor of human knowledge, than the geological strata bear 
witness to the operation through ages past of the very elements 
that work upon our homesteads and on the beach at our garden- 
gate to-day. Comte’s advice is excellent, if addressed to those 
who can open their vision upon their own nature and intelligence; 
but has no sense or application for the sort of blind chimera or 
one-eyed cyclops that he imagines, with pictures of the universe 
glazed upon the surface, and never taken home to any known 
self within. No doubt our self-knowledge is dependent to an in- 
calculable extent on the living in a human world, and standing 
before the face of other men: the manifestations of their nature, 
whether by natural language of the moment or by the historical 
record of past processes of thought, are conditions necessary to 
the development of our reflective faculties; and if we were to 
insist on insulating the self-consciousness from all these data, 
that it might spin a science out of its own viscera, we should but 
impose upon an empty power a self-consuming task. But, on the 
other hand, our ability to decipher the expression of other minds 
depends, in its turn, on converse with our own; and to bid us 
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study the fruits of their research and meditation, while despairing 
of all acquaintance with our own, is to place a banquet before the 
sleeping or the dead. It is impossible to make either of the re- 
ciprocal conditions prior to the other; their efficacy lies in the 
balance and alternation of action and reaction; and so close is 
the inter-dependence of psychological and objective knowledge of 
human nature, that a theory which despises either excludes both. 

The objection, however, which: Comte is most zealous in 
urging against the psychologists is, that their method has never 
been crowned with any success, great or small, and that their 
labour has been absolutely barren. Even if this statement be 
tried by the test present to the author’s own mind, viz. the 
amount of direct discovery respecting the processes of the mind, 
it is a monstrous exaggeration. The logical doctrine of Aristotle, 
the modern theory of vision, the ascertainment of laws of asso- 
ciation and abstraction, Butler’s exposition of the moral consti- 
tution of man,—deserve to be ranked among positive achieve- 
ments of a high order, and are recognised as such by the vast 
majority of competent judges on these points. If perfect una- 
nimity is not attained even on these doctrines, neither is it secured 
at present in regard to any of the corresponding parts of bio- 
logical science; and the only advantage which the positivist has 
over his predecessors in intellectual philosophy is in his liberal 
promises for the future; his disparagement of the past not being 
justified, so far as yet appears, by the detection of a single law 
of our mental or moral nature. These reproaches of backward- 
ness should at least be reserved till they can be uttered from 
a point of real advance. Perhaps, too, the test by which the 
fruitfulness or sterility of a pursuit is estimated by Comte may 
not be altogether admissible. His demand obviously is for some 
new field of “prevision” special to psychology: the demand is 
disappointed, because intrinsically unreasonable. From objective 
studies we expect objective results; from subjective studies it is 
natural to look for subjective results: not so much for a fresh 
sphere brought into knowledge, as for a more refined knowing power, 
for quickened faculties self-protected from beguiling errors, for 
intellectual implements of more ethereal temper and disciplined 
skill. That this appropriate effect of reflective studies has been 
their habitual attendant, is undeniable; every period of intense 
speculative activity being the precursor of the next advance of 
even physical science, and educating the faculties up to the point 
when the discovery of new laws becomes possible; setting the 
previous gains of human research in due order and relation, and 
preparing language and method for new service. Alternately 
acting and studying its action, the mind, whether by systole or 
diastole, sustains the pulsation of its living thought; and to 
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demand the one operation without the other, is not less absurd 
than to complain that the heart does not always propel without 
resilience. Nor is it only in the successive periods of human 
culture that this need of reflective studies is observable. No 
fact is more conspicuous in individual biography and the com- 
parative experiences of education, than the systematic superiority, 
in pliancy and balance of faculty, of men not strange to meta- 
physical and moral studies, over those who never quit the circle 
of mathematical relations and physical laws. Were the methods 
of intellectual and moral philosophy altogether illusory, it is 
inconceivable that a certain habituation to them should be an 
indispensable gymnastic for the mind, and a needful check to 
the narrowing tendency of the “ positive sciences,” when exclu- 
sively pursued.* 

Closely connected with Comte’s contempt for the psycholo- 
gists is his disrespect for certain ideas and beliefs whose only 
guarantee is in our self-consciousness. Thus he treats as an il- 
lusion our idea of Causation; requiring us to dispense with it 
altogether, not merely in its theological form of Will, but no 
less in its scientific equivalent of Force. ‘Every proposition,” 
he says, “ which is not ultimately reducible to the simple enun- 
ciation of a fact, particular or general, must be destitute of all 
real and intelligible meaning.” Again: ‘ Forces, in mechanics, 


are only movements, produced or tending to be produced; but 
although this is happily pretty well understood nowadays, yet 
an essential reform is still required, if not in the conception, at 


* In spite of Comte’s contempt for psychology, he is one of the most resolute 
of psychologists himself; and freely appeals, when convenient, to that very self- 
consciousness which at other times he declares to be quite blank and dumb. Thus 
we find him announcing that the “ phenomena of lite” are “ known by immediate 
consciousness” (Phil. Pos. vol. ii. p. 648, vol. iii. p. 8); an assertion standing in accu- 
rate contradiction to the doctrine on which we have been commenting. Nay, so 
completely does he forget his denial of any possible self-knowledge, as to affirm, 
when required for his purpose, that “ man at first knows nothing but himself,’—so 
as to apply his self-knowledge as a universal formula for the interpretation of 
nature. But how could man erect his self-consciousness into a rule for explaining 
all phenomena, if no inward fact were cognisable by him at all? Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is only since monotheism came in, that psychology has become impossible 
and absurd; for, while denying it to modern metaphysicians, Comte is full of 
admiration of its use among the ancient augurs. He claims for polytheism the 
honour of instituting the first careful observation of nature; laments that we 
have to put up with our poor meteorological registers in place of the far superior 
weather-tables of the Etruscan soothsayers; and affirms that, with a view to the 
interpretation of dreams, the intellectual and moral phenomena were made the 
subject of the most delicate observations, pursued day by day with a perseverance 
not to be again expected till the positive philosophy has reached its finul develop- 
ment (Piil. Pos. vol. v. p. 1385). It is to be presumed that, as dreams are alto- 
gether inward facts, this marvellous-store of scientific observation accumulated in 
their service, and throwing light.on the intellectual and moral life, could be no 
other than psychological capital, How is it that it may be invested in Divination; 
but must be inaccessible to Science, at least until Positivism finds a profitable use 
for it? 
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least in the habitual language, in order to cancel altogether the 
old metaphysical notion of force, and present more accurately 
than hitherto the true point of view.” And he shows the same 
jealousy of any properly dynami:al notions when complaining 
afterwards of Bichat’s speculation respecting “ vital forces,” and 
proposing to return to the true path by substituting the word 
“properties” for “forces”! His definition of the word “ Law,” 
as an “invariable relation of succession or resemblance among 
phenomena,” together with his severe restriction of the human 
mind to the investigation of “ Laws,’ demands of us an entire 
disuse of all belief or even idea of Causality. 

Now if he had been content with saying that causes lie be- 
yond the field of observation, and that scientific induction, even 
in its highest generalisations, can never carry us further than the 
order of coexistence and sequence among phenomena, he would 
have stated only an important truth,—the one great truth on 
whose clear apprehension depends the whole difference between 
ancient and modern investigation of nature. All knowledge 
which finds its test and triumph in accurate prevision, or, more 
generally, in the determination of absent facts by means of pre- 
sent data, does require exclusively an attentive study of the rela- 
tions of events in time and place. Though we were endowed with 
no other power than the ability to register, compare, and analyse 
series, without any suspicion of a purpose, or wonder about ori- 
gination, we should want nothing (except, indeed, an indispens- 
able moral incentive) to complete the conditions of scientific dis- 
covery. It stands to reason, indeed, that, in order to foresee, we 
need only to know the sequences to which events, beginning from 
the present, are limited; and that, in order to fill-in the absent 
half of a cluster of phenomena by suggestion from what is at 
hand, we have but to learn the groupings in which they uni- 
formly occur. And the rule, thus rational in its principle, is 
confirmed by the actual history of natural knowledge. No scru- 
tiny, it is true, ever succeeds in laying hold of a new force, and 
fixing it in its distinction before our view: all that can be done 
is to detect some unsuspected effects, which are but a fresh dis- 
position or succession of phenomena; and behind that veil no 
astuteness can carry us. We are apt to be deceived on this point 
by the habitual employment, in scientific treatises, of names for 
reputed forces of different kinds,—chemical, electric, magnetic, 
vital, &. We naturally suppose that the votary of each depart- 
ment of research has something to tell us of the force prevailing 
there, and of the characters which distinguish it from its dynamic 
neighbours. On closer inspection, however, we shall find that of 
the force itself, apart from what it does, he has nothing special 
to say: he defines it by the appearances it puts forth; he scpa- 

P 
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rates it from other forces by stating the dissimilar effects which 
they severally exhibit; nor has he any other means of referring 
to the ranks of dvvdwers than by marshalling the perceptible 
phenomena under their appropriate heads, The name “mag- 
netism” stands for the viewless cause of all those movements in 
certain metals (iron, cobalt, nickel) which occur in the vicinity of 
particular ferruginous ores, or of iron brought into similar condi- 
tions : the movements may be induced under considerable variety 
of prior conditions, through which it would be impossible for us 
to trace any identity of originating power; and the assumption 
of unity rests entirely on the termination of all these condi- 
tions in one result, viz. the polar disposition or deflection of the 
needle. It is the specialty of the phenomenon that is honoured 
with the hypothesis of a special force. Heat, again, is the name 
of an equally unknown cause of certain phenomena,—such as a 
given animal sensation, and the expansion of bodies, and their 
change from solid to liquid and liquid into gaseous,—which are 
entered under this category for no other reason than that they 
cling together, and though not alike in themselves or appreciable 
through the same sense, arise under the same physical condi- 
tions. The concurrence of these effects having tied them into a 
group, the rise of any one of them becomes a sign of the possi- 
bility of the rest, or of the presence of the supposed cause: but 
of that cause, per se, as apart from its effects,—of its unity, ex- 
cept in their concurrence ; of its difference from magnetism, ex- 
cept in the unlikeness and separation of the effects,—we have 
assuredly no cognisance. Thus much, then, must be frecly 
granted to Comte,—that all investigation into natural forces is 
delusive, unless understood to be mere phenomenological re- 
search, prosecuted under the disguise of dynamical language ; 
and that its only real result must be to ascertain the analogies 
and the order of perceptible facts. If this be true, we must 


materially alter our ordinary conceptions of the operations of 


nature. We must no longer attribute any reality or efficient 
existence to gravitation, electricity, cohesion, &c.; but, treating 
them as mere fictions of thought subservient to classification, 
must resolve the universe, under the eye of science, into a legion 
of phenomena, irregular to begin with, but susceptible of being 
regimented and disciplined by due attention to their likeness 
and affinities. If our language is to be regulated exclusively 
by the resources of the natural sciences, and nothing to be ad- 
mitted into it but what they can undertake to guarantee, no- 
thing short of a clean sweep of every dynamical form of phrase 
can satisfy the obligations of truth. And yet this is manifestly 
impossible ; and has been found so by Comte himself. 

How are we to reduce this apparent inconsistency? Inductive 
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science gives us no access to causes behind phenomena; yet we 
cannot expound it without speaking of them, and assuming them. 
Is fiction, then, the indispensable vehicle of truth? And must a 
false postulate underlie the whole fabric of our knowledge? So 
would it assuredly be, if every idea were to be discarded as invalid 
for which inductive science declines to be responsible. But when 
we have confessed that, by the way of perception, and in the study 
of laws, causation cannot be reached, it by no means follows 
that the idea is to be expelled the service of the human mind. 
The question arises, whether, as it evades us at the end of science, 
it may not, perhaps, be found at the beginning : the spectacle-case 
may well be empty, ifthe glasses are already on the nose, helping 
us all the while to see the very emptiness itself. Ifthe idea of 
causality be a metaphysical datum, it is no wonder that we miss 
it as a physical queesitum ; nor is it difficult to understand why 
it presents no variety to our mind, however various be the phe- 
nomena behind which it is planted, or the corresponding changes 
of name it may assume. By an irresistible law of thought, ad/ 
phenomena present themselves tous as the expression of power, and 
refer us to a causal ground whence they issue. This dynamic 
source we neither sce, nor hear, nor feel; it is given in thought— 
supplied by the sponta:cous activity of the mind itself as the cor- 
relative prefix to the phenomenon observed. By the general ac- 
knowledgment of philosophers, this idea is so strictly ‘a neces- 
sary idea” as to be entirely irremovable from the conception of 
any change; to cut the tie between them, and think of pheno- 
mena as not effects, is impossible, in fact, even to the very writers 
who propose it in theory. 

What value, then, are we to put upon this belief? Either we 
must take it as a natural revelation, or reject it as a natural lic ; 
in the case of an original datum of thought contradictory to no 
other, a third course is impossible. If we are to rely on the vera- 
city of our constitution as thinking beimgs, we must accept the 
subjective postulate as giving a valid rule for objective nature. If 
we are to suppose our intellectual constitution mendacious, and 
deem causation a mental fiction, no reason will remain for trust- 
ing our perceptive constitution any more; and our observation of 
facts and quest of laws will perish by the contagion of uncertainty. 
It is impossible, except by arbitrary caprice, to save the one part 
of our cognitive nature while sacrificing the other, and vain to 
pretend that the depositions of the first are in any sense opposed 
to those of the other. That the “‘ power” given to us in thought 
is apprehensible by no perception, avails as little to disprove its 
reality as the inaudibleness of light to convict the eye of false re- 
ports. Yet this is the only argument by which Comte justifies his 
contempt for causes. We freely surrender to him all search by 
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scientific methods after a plurality of forces distinguishable in 
themselves: but he confounds this illusory aim with the recogni- 
tion, on the authority of a law of thought, of universal causation, 
inserted by the mind, without any change of type, behind all sets 
of phenomena in turn. Start up what may to arrest our atten- 
tion, one and the same homogeneous idea of power occurs to us ; 
and whether it receives the name of chemical, or physical, or vital, 
the dynamical background of the conception remains unvaried, 
and the momentary representation alone is exposed to change. 
The trustworthiness of this belief has the same guarantee as the 
self-evident predicates of space and time: it is the indispensable 
condition of our thinking of phenomena at all; they are just as 
absolutely unpresentable to the mind apart from causality, as mo- 
tion without duration and extension. Indeed, it is remarkable 
how these two great data, Space and Time, rescue us from the 
scepticism of the materialist school. They stand as eternal bar- 
riers to forbid our final exit from the natural faiths of reason; or 
as a bridge that spans the gulf between metaphysical and physi- 
cal apprehension, and has a bearing upon each; so that, destroy 
which you will, the whole roadway of human knowledge falls, and 
neither of the interdependent realms remains accessible or habit- 
able at all. Will you take your stand on the entities of Reason 
alone? Then, as Comte truly says, your knowledge will never 
advance a step; you will find no law, and win no prevision. Will 
you try the other side, and say that Perception of phenomena is 
the only source of knowledge? Then you must throw away from 
your belief both space and time, which, as eternal, are not pheno- 
mena, and as infinite, you cannot have perceived ; and with them 
must perish all that they contain, so that your solid realism goes 
off into absolute Nihilism. Will you attempt a compi«mise, and 
let natural faith have its way unquestioned respecting these two 
necessary receptacles of phenomena? ‘Then the postulates of 
thought, by no means stopping there, are not only gocd for these, 
but good for more; and causality slips in by the plea that makes 
room for Law. 

Final causation, not less than efficient, our author imagines 
to be contradicted and disproved by “ positive” knowledge; and 
he is fond of turning aside from his exposition to mark the 
points where science appears to exclude the notion of providen- 
tial design. Thus astronomical discovery, in his opinion, com- 
pletely overthrows the doctrine of divine purpose in the arrange- 
ments of the solar system: 1. Because design, whenever alleged, 
is conceived of as relative to man, whose nature gives the only 
measure we have of good and evil; and though he might plau- 
sibly be supposed the object of divine care so long as his sta- 
tion was assumed to be central, the idea must vanish with the 
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disclosure of the earth’s dependent and planetary position. 2. Be- 
cause it is demonstrated that the order and stability of the solar 
system, and the fitness of its several bodies for the residence of 
living beings, are necessary consequences of purely mechanical 
laws. 3. Because in many respects the system might be greatly 
improved, and by no means deserves the admiration wasted on 
it.* This last argument we may leave to those who feel them- 
selves able to pronounce on the relative merits of possible uni- 
verses, as compared with one another and with the actual. The 
belief in design is by no means pledged to the doctrine of op- 
timism. The readiness with which every theist admits the ex- 
istence of evil, the frequency with which he speaks of imperfec- 
tions in life and nature, and his habitual reference to a future 
and ideal world, show that his faith can coexist, without preju- 
dice, with the conception of more “ advantageous conditions” of 
being than he witnesses where he is. For ourselves, we confess 
Comte’s censorship over the universe affects us very much in 
the same way as many religious writers’ patronage of it. They 
undertake to show how much better, he how much worse, it is 
than it might have been. If this sort of argument is open to 
the one, it cannot be closed against the other ; and we may leave 
them to settle it between them as best they may. Whether the 
stomach is made on the best principles; whether the sea is not 
a little too salt; whether the isthmus of Panama is not to be 
regretted ; whether the ice may not be rather overdone about 
the poles; whether, if M. Lesseps had been consulted, the short- 
comings of the Red Sea might not have been avoided ; whether 
the two sides of the moon are fairly treated ; whether Jupiter is 
all right without a ring, or Venus would be improved by dimi- 
nution of light and levity,—are matters for those who know 
every thing and a good deal more. Such questions are as a flood 
let loose, and spreading without use and without bound, covering 
the landmarks of all fruit-bearing truth and turning thought 
into a desolating waste. Mend the world as you will, there must 
always remain ideal standards, measured by which it will be liable 
to criticism as before. The body of man, for instance, is va- 
riously frail, and can scarcely stand, without fracture, a ten-feet 
fall; but give him cast-iron ribs, and a railway accident will con- 
trive to crush him; and the more you harden him, the greater 


* “With persons unused to the study of the celestial bodies, though very 
likely well informed on other parts of natural philosophy, astronomy has still the 
repute of being a science eminently religious ; as if the famous words, ‘ The hea- 
vens declare the glory of God,’ had lost nothing of their truth.” In a note Comte 
adds, ‘“ Nowadays, to minds familiarised betimes with the true astronomical phi- 
losophy, the heavens declare no other glory than that of Hipparchus, Kepler, 
Newton, and all those who have contributed to the ascertainment of their laws.” 
Philosophie Positive, vol. ii. p. 36. 
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the forces into which he will venture. In short, the critique of 
nature in detail is quite beyond us; and whether we find there 
little providences or monstrous blemishes, we are alike in danger 
of seeing only the reflection of our own egotism. Praising or 
censuring the arrangements of the world, we equally set up cer- 
tain ideal ends of our own imagining, which we assume that it 
was or ought to serve; by the test of these we try nature, and, 
according as her structure realises or falls short of them, we pro- 
nounce it perfect or imperfect. Comte and the divines are there- 
fore both within the same school of teleological criticism ; both 
speak of a good or a bad way of realising a presupposed concep- 
tion; both are equally far from confining themselves to the study 
of actual phenomena and effects, uncompared with others that 
might have been. Forming as we do part of the scheme of na- 
ture, limited as our power of conception is to the resources of 
the universe that bounds the horizon of our minds, we cannot 
pretend to be judges of the skill or clumsiness of the world’s 
laws; and the moment we pass beyond the simple admiring per- 
ception of order and relation, and begin to imagine how much 
better or worse matters would have stood under other conditions, 
we entangle ourselves in a thicket of ever-growing problems, 
from which extrication is impossible. The faith in divine pur- 
pose will persevere through all; but the critique of that purpose 
in special instances is variable and insecure, and was properly ex- 
cluded by Bacon from the business of science. 

Thus the particular thought from which the creation of 


the world has been supposed to spring, viz. to be the moral - 


centre of the universe, and the scene of a drama fixing the 
gaze of all higher beings, does really, as Comte’s first argu- 
ment remarks, lose its hold of probability by the Copernican 
discovery. The plurality of worlds, be they inhabited or unin- 
habited, is fatally at variance with the scheme of moral sym- 
metry that makes man the hero of all time and nature. But 
to discredit this particular idea is one thing; to disprove the 
presence of design altogether is another. The tendency of the 
Copernican discovery, is quite in the opposite direction, to give 
enlargement, instead of curtailment and extinction, to the sig- 
nificance and purpose of the world. The old theory of the 
divines proving too small to suit the magnificence of the facts ; 
its chief object, man, finding himself in presence of a scene so 
unexpectedly august,—which is the more natural inference, that 
therefore this scene must have a greater cause than we had 
conceived, or that it can have none at all? And so perhaps it 
will ever be. In one instance after another ad infinitum, it will 
be found that the idea we had planted at the heart of a thing is 
too small, and is transcended by the scale of the reality. To 
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make this the excuse for substituting a smaller or a blank, is per- 
versely to justify a logical retrogression by a scientific advance, 
and to say that, the more glorious the creation, the less thought 
must it contain. No less a paradox than this is Comte’s rea- 
soning that, because a particular idea of the divine intention 
gives way, Final Causation in general is exploded. 

The only considerable argument in the passage on which we 
are remarking is the second, —that the physical forces and arrange- 
ments being know n, to w hich the order and stability of the solar 
system is due, the phenomena are exhaustively explained with- 
out any intervention of purpose at all. Now what is the nature, 
and wherein lies the plausibility, of this reasoning? Itis simply 
a playing-off of physical causation against moral, or, as it is called, 
final causation ; the forces of matter are adequate to produce all 
the movements and all the equilibrium, and so no force of mind 
is wanted. But have we not just learned from Comte that we 
know nothing of any forces of matter, nothing of any production 
of one phenomenon from any other, or from causation at all? 
that our investigations and discoveries are absolutely debarred 
from passing beyond the grouping and succession of phenomena ? 
Then what does he mean by here finding in physical causes a 
substitute and equivalent for the volitional action which he ex- 
cludes? They cannot shut out and supersede that action, unless 
they are competent to do the same thing ; if they claim to stand 
in its place, they must undertake to discharge the required office 
instead of it. Either, therefore, gravitation must be equal to 
the task hitherto given to the Divine Will, z.e. must be a real 
efficient force, and not a mere generalised phenomenon; or else 
it cannot make good its rival pretensions, or enter at all upon the 
field which is at present occupied by final causes simply on the 
merit of this qualification. In other words, our author may take 
his choice of two positions: he may limit the possible achievements 
of our minds to the ascertainment of laws, and say that causal 
problems are inaccessible ; or, admitting causal problems, he may 
pronounce one solution true and another false, declaring e.g. in 
favour of physical forces as against spiritual agency. But he 
cannot do doth, and slip about from the one to the other at will; 
he cannot fight a particular causal hypothesis with a mere law 
of phenomena which is not causal, and say in the same breath 
that we can know nothing of this matter, and also that we know 
the matter to be not so-and-so, but otherwise than that. Cause 
against cause, law against law; but no cross-fire is possible ; 
and, slam the heavy gate of gravitation as you may in the face of 
Living Agency, still if its bars are only ranges of coexistence 
and succession, and its chevaux-de-frise only bristling clusters of 
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phenomena, causation will slip through and round and over, and 
feel no obstruction to be there. 

As to the choice which Comte practically makes between 
the two positions just described, there can be no doubt. He 
assuredly thinks of nature, not simply as the theatre of pheno- 
mena, but as the residence of forces. In what sense can he 
affirm that periodicity of planetary perturbation, and the con- 
sequent equilibrium of the solar system and its orbitary move- 
ments, are necessary consequences of gravitation, if he does not 
conceive of gravitation as a cause? From the two great con- 
ditions of every Newtonian solution, viz. projectile impulse and 
centripetal tendency, eject the idea of force, and what remains? 
The entire conception is simply made up of this, and has no 
sort of faintest existence without it. It is useless to give it 
notice to quit, and pretend that it is gone, when you have put 
a new name upon the door. We must not call it “ attraction,” 
lest there should seem to be a power within: we are to speak of 
it as “ gravitation,” because that is only “ weight,” which is 
nothing but a “ fact ;” as if it were not a fact that held a power, 
a true dynamic affair, which no imagination can chop up into 
incoherent successions. Nor is the evasion more successful when 
we try the phrase “tendency of bodies to mutual approach.” The 
approach itself may be called a phenomenon; but the “ ten- 
dency” is no phenomenon, and cannot be attributed by us to 
the bodies without regarding them as the residence offorce. And 
what are we to say to the projectile impulse in the case of the 
planets? Is that also a phenomenon? Who witnessed and re- 
ported it? Is it not evident that this whole scheme of physical 
astronomy is a resolution of observed facts into dynamic equiva- 
lents, and that the hypothesis posits for its calculations, not phe- 
nomena, but proper forces? Its logic is this: ¢f an impulse of 
certain intensity were given, and 7f such and such a mutual at- 
traction were constantly present, then the sort of motions which 
we observe in the bodies of our system would follow. So, how- 
ever, they also would #f willed by an Omnipotent Intelligence. 
Both doctrines are so far hypothetical; both hypotheses are 
dynamic; both are an adequate provision for the facts; so that 
on this ground neither can exclude the other. There is, how- 
ever, this difference: we know that the doctrine of composition 
of forces is an artificial device, by which, in innumerable cases, 
we treat as ?f plural a spring of motion which, like our own vo- 
lition to a given muscular action, is really simple ; the quasi- 
plurality being a contrivance for bringing the phenomenon under 
dominion to the calculus, and finding its equivalent. If it be 
maintained that the phenomenon is really composite, antagonist 
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muscles and numerous levers being set in motion, we reply, that 
the complexity is at all events in the mode of execution, not in 
the principle of origination, which, being our own conscious voli- 
tion, we know has none of those parts, but goes straight at the 
resultant. It appears, therefore, that the composite doctrine 
betrays its fictitious character where the volitional origination 
is an indisputable fact; and that, even allowing it im such case 
to represent reality, it is a mere executive reality, wielded as an 
instrumental medium by the immediate power of Will behind. 
In the same manner, the hypothetical composition of the New- 
tonian forces does nothing to exclude the primary causation of 
a Divine Mind. 

In this connection it is curious to notice, in so acute a mind 
as our author’s, the logical inconsequence produced by incompa- 
tible antipathies. He commits the inconsistency,—which would 
be extraordinary were it not ordinary with his class,—of exclud- 
ing all Will from the universe because there is nothing but Neces- 
sity, yet insisting on Necessity as an attribute of all Will. It is 
evident that whichever of these two positions is established de- 
stroys the other; yet it is scarcely possible for the atheist to avoid 
holding both. “ Look at this whole frame of things,” he says, 
“how can it proceed from a mind,—a supernatural will? Is it 
not all subject to regular laws, and do we not actually obtain 
prevision of its phenomena? If it were the product of mind, its 
order would be variable and free.” Of mind, therefore, it is a 
‘mark, that its phenomena are unsusceptible of prevision; of 
volition it is characteristic to be free ; and the absence of these 
attributes negatives the presence of voluntary agency. Here, 
then, the atheistic ‘argument itself not only concedes liberty to 
will as possible, but reasons from it as the one essential. Yet 
no sooner do these writers begin to treat of the only will which 
we directly know, viz. our own, than they contend for the con- 
tradictory of all this; affirming that the will has no freedom 
whatever; that it follows determinate and ascertainable laws ; 
that its products are not variable or irreducible to rules of pre- 
vision ; and that if we cannot yet foresce them, the fault is not 
in the indeterminateness of the facts, but in the imperfect con- 
quests of our knowledge. From this it would seem that neces- 
sity and determinateness of sequence, being not less predicable of 
will than of other orders of facts, may as well be a sign of it as 
of any thing else, and cannot at all be taken to disprove it. 
Either, then, the will is free, or else theism is unharmed ; and the 
attack on either of these propositions saves the other. The fact 
is, the atheistic reasoning is an involuntary testimony to the in- 
extinguishable faith in the freedom of the will,—a testimony the 
more impressive because unconsciously given by a hostile witness. 
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When the problem practically comes before him, how to get rid 
of supernatural volition from the universe, he can find but one 
mode, viz. to get rid of every trace of freedom, and enthrone 
every where natural necessity. In this he follows a perfectly 
correct logical instinct ; he tries the issue upon the antithesis of 
two notions that are truly contradictory. But if they are mutu- 
ally exclusive in the universe, so are they in man; and it is the 
secret consciousness of this that suggests and sustains the whole 
argument. When, after this radical acknowledgment, Comte 
condescends to the assertion that any man who fancies himself 
free, may undeceive himself by standing on his head for a few 
minutes, and trying what becomes of his clearest thoughts and 
strongest resolves, we cannot fail to see how much deeper is his 
involuntary wisdom than his superficial polemic. As well might 
you urge it as a disproof of free-will, that you cannot put the 
moon in your pocket, or contrive to live five hundred years, or 
write an epic in your sleep. Be the limitations of our power 
prescribed by nature, or self-imposed, or a mixture of the two, 
no one ever denicd or questioned them ; no one ever contended 
for a freedom in man unfettered by organic conditions. ‘To do 
so would be to pronounce him omnipotent and absolute. In 
truth, free causality is so far from requiring the absence of all 
limiting conditions, that it cannot be conceived of except as in 
their presence. Its activity is in its very essence preferential,— 
the adoption of this to the exclusion of that; and to empty out 
all data, to cancel the finite terms, is to destroy the problem and 
preclude the power. All mental action is intrinsically relative, 
and when predicated as absolute becomes entirely inconceivable. 
It is therefore mere trifling to argue against free-will by pointing 
out the dependence of moral phenomena on organic conditions. 
These conditions are the very data of the whole problem ; they 
may exist in every variety of number and intensity; by increasing 
which the range left open to determination may be continually 
narrowed, till, in the extreme case, it wholly disappears, the 
quesitum is among the data, and the problem is self-resolved. 
The real question is, whether this extreme case is universal. 

But we must release our readers from an unconscionable de- 
tention. We should, however, have been unfaithful interpreters 
of our author, if we had not made them feel a little of the tedium 
he inflicts. Our interest in him being chiefly from the moral 
side, we have addressed ourselves exclusively to the dogmatic 
groundwork of his system, and especially to the assumptions by 
which he discredits psychological science, appends ethics to bio- 
logy, and dismisses religion into limbo. It is in this, his Prima 
Philosophia, that we find it necessary to contest every step. 
When, advancing from this abstract ground, he begins to con- 
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struct his hierarchy of the sciences, we acknowledge for the 
first time the true style of a master-hand. Two things only 
provoke remark in this part of his work: (1) The principle of 
arrangement by which he gives order to the sciences, advancing 
from the more universal properties to the more special, is by no 
means original ; and in the hands of Dr. Arnott had already, in 
1827, been employed to raise in outline precisely the symmetrical 
pyramid of knowledge which Comte contemplates with so much 
pride. Our author’s ; additional rule, that with this logical order 
the historical growth of the sciences agrees, will not, in our 
opinion, bear examination. (2) This linear arrangement of the 
sciences, all around the same axis, appears to us absolutely untrue, 
both to their inner logic and their outward history. We deny 
that the knowledge of human nature and life waits for an ante- 
cedent biology, chemistry, physics, and astronomy, or uses their 
conclusions, when obtained, as its presuppositions. We main- 
tain the essential independence of its evidence and method, and 
the possibility, nay even necessity, of its beginning at the same 
moment, and advancing pari passv, with our apprehension of the 
outward world. We assert that the sciences dispose themselves 
round two great axes of thought, parallel and not unrelated, yet 
distinct ;—the natural sciences held together by the one, the 
moral by the other. In practice our author himself proceeds 
as if it were so; and in his review of political and social doc- 
trine, leaves his physiology and chemistry entirely behind. His 
notices of both groups of sciences, taken separately, abound with 
original criticisms and striking generalisations ; but it is espe- 
cially in the sphere of physical knowledge that his habits of 
thought render him an instructive and suggestive guide. 

As for his celebrated threefold law, we will only point to the 
distorting effect it has had on his great historical survey. In 
obedience to its cruel exactions , the natural organism of European 
civilisation has been torn to pieces. As the third, or positive 
stage, had accomplished its advent in the author’s own person, 
it was necessary to find the metaphysical period just before ; and 
so the whole life of the Reformed Christianity, in embryo and in 
manifest existence, is stripped of its garb of faith, and turned 
out to view as a naked metaphysical phenomenon. But meta- 
physics, again, have to be ushered in by theology; and of the 
three stages of theology Monotheism is the last,—necessarily 
following ¢ on Poly theism, as that, again, on Fetichism. There is 
nothing ‘for it, therefore, but to let the mediv al Catholic Christi- 
anity stand as the world’s first monotheism, and to treat it as 
the legitimate offspring and necessary development of the Greek 
and Roman polytheism. This accordingly Comte actually does. 
Protestantism he illegitimates and outlaws from religion alto- 
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gether; and the genuine Christianity he fathers upon the faith 
of Homer and the Scipios! Once or twice, indeed, it seems to 
cross him that there was such a people as the Hebrews, and that 
they were not the polytheists they ought to have been. He sees 
the fact, but pushes it out of his way with the remark, that the 
Jewish monotheism was “ premature”! The Jews were always 
a disobliging people: what business had they to be up so early 
in the morning, disturbing the house ever so long before M. 
Comte’s bell rang to prayers ? 

It is unfortunate that Comte, like many men at once capable 
and vain, rests his chief pretensions on precisely what is weakest, 
least original, and most misleading, in his modes of thought : 
whilst he drops unconsciously, and leaves unmarked, his strongest 
and most fertile reflections. The consequence necessarily is, 
that his first reputation, conferred by disciples in answer to his 
own demand, will have to shift its ground; that a prior polemic 
must prepare the way for ultimate appreciation ; and that before 
he can be wisely heard, the louder half of him must be forgot. 





Art. IX.—THE STATE OF PARTIES. 


Polities, and Political Economy of Weak Governments. By F. C. 
London, 1858. 


Tue position of parties, the state of the House of Commons, and 
the prospects of the country as affected by these two influences, 
are such as no friend to that special form of liberty and represen- 
tative institutions which exists in England, and in England only, 
can contemplate without grief, anxiety, and some degree of shame. 
And it is not because we have any certain diagnosis to pronounce, 
or any infallible remedy to offer, that we venture to raise our 
voice at such a crisis; but because we entertain a sanguine hope 
that the genuine sagacity and patriotism of the English people, 
which penetrates through all their follies, and the substantial 
wisdom and virtue of English statesmen, which all their factions 
and intrigues may hide but never utterly destroy, will be able to 
devise a cure as soon as the danger is made clear to their com- 
prehension ; and because we feel a profound conviction, that un- 
less some such cure is discovered and applied, dark days are at 
hand, which will try the faith and hope of the nation in its go- 
vernment and its freedom more than it will be able to bear. 
Governments are ephemeral. and feeble; Parties are divided, 
fluctuating, and confused ; leading politicians are discredited ; 
Parliament is alike without a God and without a creed; the 
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trumpet gives forth an uncertain sound, and the warriors know 
not how to prepare themselves for battle. Yet all this time the 
gravest questions lie before us for discussion, and the knottiest pro- 
blems, both of home and foreign policy, are pressing for solution. 

This state of affairs is very uncomfortable and very perilous. 
It is perilous, it seems to us, chiefly because the practical chiefs 
of the political world will not look it in the face,—because they 
do not realise and understand it,—because they are living in the 
maxims and entangled in the traditions of a Past which has gone 
from us,—because, having been trained in one school and system, 
they persist in applying its ideas and formulas to an age and an 
arena in which all the essential elements are changed. They 
assisted at the great revolution of 1832, yet they appear not to 
have grasped the full scope and consequences of that revolution. 
They were formed and disciplined in the antediluvian world; they 
have to act in, and to deal with, the postdiluvian world. We do 
not say that the problem is not a perplexing one. But assuredly, 
if its real nature were once completely understood, and its unde- 
niable facts once fairly acknowledged, the difficulty of meeting it 
would already be half surmounted. 

Several circumstances have combined to disguise from busy 
statesmen the extent and radical character of the changes which 
the Reform Bill wrought in the conditions of parliamentary exist- 
ence. The external forms, the rules of proceedings, the official 
language of that existence remained unaltered. The concoction 
and the defeats of successive ministries followed the same apparent 
etiquette. There was marrying and giving in marriage, pretty 
much as in the days before the flood. It was true that a large 
popular element had been introduced into the House of Com- 
mons; but this seemed to have affected the combinations of par- 
ties and politicians far less than had been expected. The personnel 
of all governments remained the same. The old families, whether 
Whig or Tory, divided the loaves and fishes of the state between 
them. The old chiefs allotted the toils and dignities of office 
among themselves exactly as of yore. No new man crept into 
the Cabinet who might not have got there almost as easily under 
the old régime. A more popular spirit and tone had, indeed, 
found its way into the general character of our policy and legis- 
lation. Greater tact was necessary, and greater difficulty was ex- 
perienced, in “ managing” the House of Commons than formerly. 
It was sometimes cantankerous, wilful, unaccountable. But, on 
the whole, power remained in the same hands, though it was 
wielded in a different temper and with a somewhat less confident 
and despotic grasp. Both parties were surprised at this. The 
Radicals were disappointed, and clamoured for a further change. 
The Conservatives and ancients of all sections were re-assured, 
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and confessed that the Reform Bill had been less subversive than 
they had feared. 

Within the last few years, however, the scope and nature of 
the changes which have taken place in the House of Commons in 
consequence of the Reform Bill, have become more obvious. The 
new, the modified, and the enlarged constituencies have not, per- 
haps, enriched the House by the men they have sent up as much 
as was anticipated; but they have most materially complicated 
and disturbed its combinations. The alterations wrought directly 
or indirectly by parliamentary reform,—the differences between 
the House now and in the first thirty years of the century,— may, 
we think, be specified somewhat as follows: 

1. The simple, military, combative character of Parliament 
is gone. Formerly it was divided into two armies, which marched 
under certain standards, owned allegiance to certain traditions, 
obeyed recognised and authorised chiefs, and based their strug- 
gles for power, always ostensibly, and to a great extent actu- 
ally and sincerely, on distinct differences of opinion and of objects. 
Parliamentary life was a regulated and civilised warfare, and mem- 
bers of parliament were troops who appeared on parade, manceu- 
vered, and voted by word of command; but rarely till they had 
reached a certain rank either troubled themselves to form an in- 
dividual judgment, or much expected to make it heard, if they 
possessed one. There were few or no outsiders in those days ; 
and such as there were exercised little influence, and commanded 
scant regard. Hach man as he entered political life chose lis 
party, and ranged himself on one side or the other,—or rather, 
indeed, his antecedents and connections usually determined tlic 
matter for him with little choice or reflection on his own part. 
That done, his personal, intellectual, and moral difficulties were 
at an end. Every thing else was settled for him. His leaders 
did all the thinking, all the talking, all the strategy, and most of 
the work. He had a distinct duty, but was not required to have 
a separate conscience or an independent principle. If he had pos- 
sessed such, half his usefulness would have been gone. Any such 
supererogatory toil or virtue would have entailed much inconve- 
nience on his party, and been decidedly mischievous to himself. 

The Reform Bil, however,—or the gradual progress of the 
national mind out of which it sprung and which it so vastly ac- 
celerated and confirmed,—changed all this. The excitement, thc 
discussion, the moral and intellectual energies of those memor- 
able ycars, constituted an era in the political education of the 
country. Men’s minds were so aroused, that it was impossible to 
avoid forming an opinion on nearly every question of interest ; 
and their consciences were so enlightened, that it was impossible 
to avoid acting upon it when formed. Constituents and constitu- 
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encies had their own views, and expected the members whom 
they returned to represent those views, and to enforce them upon 
others. Men were sent into the House who knew not Joseph— 
who were ignorant and careless of the old parliamentary etiquette 
—who felt little reverence for the old leaders—who were as re- 
bellious as savages against the fetters of a conventional civilisa- 
tion. They had a terrible sense of their duties, their rights, and 
their responsibilities. They were resolved to understand every 
subject, and to form an independent judgment upon it. They 
had an insatiable appetite for blue-books. They were there, no 
doubt, to uphold the great principle of progress, or the great 
principle of conservation ; but they were there also to consider 
each question on its merits—to select each chief for his talents 
and his honesty—to consult and to fight for the good of the 
country and the furtherance of their constituents’ opinions, and 
not merely to ensure the victory of this party, or the continuance 
in power of that particular aristocratic family. They were volun- 
teers or auxiliaries, rather than recruits; and as such, they were 
the despair and perplexity of old Whips and veteran commanders. 

From the new men this mania for independent thought and 
individual responsibility spread to the older and more experi- 
enced politicians. They too, for the most part, had constituents ; 
and these constituents grew more exacting year by year. The 
standard of conscientiousness was gradually raised in all depart- 
ments of political life. The rank-and-file of party could no longer 
shufile off upon their chiefs the task of reflecting and deciding on 
public questions to any thing like the same degree as formerly. 
The House of Commons became more and more a chamber of 
consulting physicians, less and less an arena of rival combatants. 
It steadily approximated more and more closely to the theory of 
its constitution ; and just in proportion as it did so, it became 
more provokingly and perplexingly unmanageable,—more and 
more unintelligible to those who persisted in trying it by the old 
ideas,—more and more intractable to those who persisted in 
managing it according to the old principles and tactics. 

2. The second change is greater and graver still, and though, 
like the first, the result of good, is even more ominous of danger. 
Our political progress is the source of our political peril; and the 
very measure of our progress is the measure of our peril likewise. 
The two great parties which for a century and a half had divided 
England between them were the representatives, however imper- 
fectly, of two great natural principles and tendencies in human 
beings and in civic communities, viz. the popular and the authorita- 
tive principle—the principle of aggression and the principle of re- 
sistance—the principle of change and the principle of conservation 
—the disposition which deifies liberty and the disposition which 
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deifies order. Each party had taken its stand upon—or rather 
each party had in the evolution of circumstances gradually come 
to represent—one of these distinctive tendencies and doctrines. 
The Whigs maintained that the polity of England was full of 
abuses which ought to be swept away, and that the popular ele- 
ment in our mixed constitution ought to be strengthened and de- 
veloped. The Tories denied or defended the alleged abuses, and 
dreaded the reinforcement of the popular element as a source of 
national weakness and danger. Hence the sincere watchwords 
of the one party were Liberty and Reform; those of the other, 
Order and Authority; and both were once full of reality aud 
meaning. These were distinct and intelligible differences. 'vhoy 
. represented the perpetual elements of conflict which exist in all 
societies and in all minds in their infancy and during their pro- 
gress. The state of England afforded ample field for the strug- 
gle. The rich and great had many privileges which challenged 
examination and abatement. There were many laws and customs 
which pressed heavily upon the poor. Taxation was inequitable, 
and expenditure was extravagant. The good things of the State 
were the monopoly of a few; the revenue which maintained 
them was levied on the many. Individual freedom, both of thought 
and speech, was unjustly curtailed. The administration of justice 
was costly and oppressive in the extreme. Political franchises 
were withheld from large classes perfectly competent and fully 
entitled to exercise them. There was vast work to be done in 
the way of practical reform, and clear principles in virtue of which 
to do it. The division of British politicians into two parties was 
sanctioned, confirmed, and consecrated, by the two causes out of 
which it sprung, and of which it was the natural, spontancous, 
healthy, and legitimate growth—the existence, on the one hand, 
of liberties withheld and abuses maintained, and, on the other, 
of the two antagonist dispositions of mind which respectively 
dread popular action and respect it. 

A quarter ofa century of manly work and warfare has altered 
all this. The party of progress got the upper hand after a severe 
struggle, and then set themselves vigorously to improve their vic- 
tory. They reformed the representation, extended the suffrage, 
and established the principle of non-exclusion, to say the least. 
They have conquered for all nearly perfect liberty of speech and 
thought, both religious, social, and political. The law is now op- 
pressive only because it is expensive ; this expense even has been 
enormously reduced, and the only difficulties in the way of still fur- 
ther economy lic in those practical obstacles which the best inten- 
tions have hitherto proved unable to remove. Taxation has been 
readjusted, and wonderfully lightened ; and if expenditure has not 
been reduced in proportion, this is because it has been directed 
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to real popular benefits. Burdens have been removed from the 
poor to an enormous extent; and nearly all restrictions on in- 
dividual liberty which can safely be dispensed with have been 
abolished. All that Reformers and friends of freedom clamoured 
for and strove for thirty years ago, they have gained and they 
have done. All that Conservatives and devotees of authority 
feared and contended against has been wrested from them or 
carried against them. The battle is over; the work is accom- 
plished. The “final cause” of the existence of the two parties 
is swept away. The arms of the combatants, and the imple- 
ments of the workmen, lie useless at their feet, and they look 
each other idly in the face. 

But there is more than this. In the course of conflict and of 
labour, of daily discussion and incessant toil, a whole generation 
has been trained and educated. Even where the work is not 
completed, the principles on which it is to be completed have 
been settled. There is no longer much difference between the 
doctrines of the once contending parties. A whole generation 
has been converted as well as educated. The Tories are no longer 
foes of progress. The Liberals are no longer blind to the truth 
of conservancy, or the value of order. Each party has learned 
from the other. Both are prepared to forward popular educa- 
tion, and to extend popular franchises. They no longer dispute 
about principles, but only about plans. The field of battle is 
gone from beneath their feet. The field of husbandry remains 
for both to labour in. In fine, the circumstances and the dis- 
crepant doctrines, which formerly divided the political world into 
two grand zatural parties, are merged. The river that severed 
them has flowed away into the ocean, and its bed is dry. 

3. From these two combined causes has arisen another change 
in the constitution of the House of Commons, not less practically 
momentous than the preceding. We mean the formation of a 
third party of considerable numerical strength, and still more 
powerful from its position, which complicates the action and 
materially modifies the policy of the other two. Some such 
party as this exists in most representative assemblies, and was 
faintly traceable here even before the Reform Bill; but it was 
then so insignificant that it might safely be left out of the ac- 
count. Of late, however, it has assumed much more formidable 
dimensions, and has appeared in such fluctuating shapes as to 
embarrass all tactics, and destroy the reliability ofall calculations. 
At one time the “ Irish Brigade” constituted this section of fifty 
or a hundred “ Free Lances,” avec lesquels il fallait compter, and 
whose support or hostility could often turn the scale in close and 
serious contests. Then the “ Radical party” filled what Sydney 


Smith called the “ arthritic position ;”’ and for a tame the same 
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functions were performed by the “ Peelites.” At present, the 
Brigade and the Peelites are nearly extinct as separate and or- 
ganised sections; but the “Radical party” still survives, and 
appears to be endowed with greater vitality than ever. The spirit 
of individual independence and of private judgment, which we 
have described above as weakening the coherence and perplexing 


‘the relations of the two ancient political divisions, has, however, 


operated here also; and the outlying party in the House, com- 
prising all who are neither distinctly ministerialist, nor regularly 
and avowedly in opposition, is subdivided into so many nuances, 
takes up so many varying positions, and assumes so many Pro- 
tean shapes, that combination becomes increasingly difficult, and 
prophecy is utterly at fault. 


Now from this position of affairs many serious dangers and 
inconveniences arise to the public weal, which it is impossible to 
overlook and not easy to over-estimate. Every government is 
weak, because no party is preponderatingly strong ; and a weak 
government is one of the besetting perils ofa free country. Being 
unable to command, it is reduced to contrive, to manage, to 
bargain, to manceuvre, to intrigue; and of the consequence’ of 
this state of things we have of late had many startling illustra- 
tions. In the first place, much valuable time is wasted, and 
many important national interests neglected or sacrificed, in 
trials of party strength—in changes of ministry, tentative or 
actual—in dissolutions and re-combinations. Session after ses- 
sion passes, and great questions are postponed, like the topic of 
Representative Reform, because Whitsuntide foliows Easter, and 
August presses close on Whitsuntide, and faction-fights have so 
delayed actual business that the votes and estimates can scarcely 
be pressed through in time. 

In the second place, in such a state of parties Government is 
powerless against the spirit of jobbing and foolish extravagance 
which occasionally seizes the House of Commons, and which, 
indeed, is the besetting sin of popular assemblies. In all such 
bodies there are individuals and sections bent upon some outlay 
of the public money for local or corporate purposes. The peti- 
tioners or assailants in such cases are resolute and ravenous. No 
other section has any distinct interest in resisting their demands ; 
and the House, as a whole, and as guardian of the public purse, 
has too diluted and feeble an interest in the matter to oppose 
any effectual barrier. A strong government can resist these en- 
eroachments; a conscientious government feels it to be its duty 
esist them, and will do so ifit can. Indeed, at present, and 
he case of many popular assemblies, the functions of the par- 
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Legislative body, though theory points to a directly reverse oper- 
ation. But an Executive which is too weak to have a high sense 
of its responsibility, or to be able to act upon that sense, yields to 
every pressure, because it is easier to yield than to resist, and 
because it cannot afford to alienate any supporters by resisting 
proposals which only patriots and philosophers will thank it for 
estopping. 

Thirdly. There is imminent risk, almost the certainty, of a 
timid, irresolute, and vacillating policy, both at home and abroad. 
Not only do short and frequent changes of ministry entail such a 
result, but a ministry which does not command a steady and suffi- 
cient majority in Parliament cannot form its plans with any con- 
viction of being suffered to carry them out consistently and firmly, 
and therefore dares not announce them with the boldness neces- 
sary to insure respect, besides being under the frequent obligation 
of modifying them in some important particular, in order to con- 
ciliate independent support or disarm capricious opposition. It 
does not what it would, but what it can. Its policy is not guided 
by a clear and abiding principle, but by the varying necessities 
and expediencies of the hour. It is now courageous and liberal, 
to obey the generous instincts of the nation; now timid, reac- 
tionary, and compromising, to meet the selfishness, the pusillani- 
mity, or the sinister or lukewarm sympathies of special sections 
of the House of Commons. The Tories come into office as the 
consequence of some inconsistent vote, which perhaps designed 
no such result. They maintain their places, or rather are en- 
dured therein, for six months or for ten—hold a different lan- 
guage, intimate different affinities and objects, give birth to dif- 
ferent hopes from their predecessors ; and then are displaced once 
more, to repeat the same process a few years later. Or the mi- 
nisters, whatever side of the House they may belong to, find them- 
selves obliged at one moment to be warlike and tenacious because 
the blood of the country is up, the “honour of England” is in the 
ascendant, and the British lion is again in requisition. A few 
months after, perhaps, when bills come in, and languor succeeds 
to zeal, the peace party and the economists have to be silenced or 
conciliated, and the inspiring spirit, if not the actual language 
and demeanour, of the Foreign Office is once more altered. All 
this impairs respect, weakens our influence abroad, and sows 
broadcast the seed of future animosities and misunderstandings. 

Fourthly. Perhaps, however, the most serious mischief result- 
ing from the state of parties which we are considering is, that it 
enables the third party, and that the weakest one, to dictate to the 
two others, and not only to turn the scale on many critical occa- 
sions, but actually to determine the direction in which the entire 
policy of the country shall move, and the ends towards which 
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it shall converge. No skill, we fear, can avert this disastrous 
result. The moderate Liberals are decidedly the strongest sec- 
tion in the House, but they do not of themselves constitute either 
a positive or a constant majority. The Conservatives command 
a compact and comparatively serried and well-organised phalanx, 
but they are in a decided minority when left to their own regular 
forces. The Radicals, and the independent and fanciful sections, 
can by their adhesion give the victory to either party, and place 
either partyin power. They hold the balance, and, by throwing 
their weight into one scale or the other, can give either the pre- 
ponderance. Their support is necessary to both, and is therefore 
sought for and bid for by both. In one form or another, with 
more or less of naked cynicism or of decent drapery, their aid 
has to be purchased by concessions of policy or doctrine equally 
foreign to the wishes and the principles of both the competing 
bidders. The Conservatives, being the weaker party, are usually 
under the necessity of bidding highest for Radical support. Take 
the subject of Parliamentary Reform, for example. Neither of the 
great old parties, it is notorious, wished in their hearts for a new 
Reform Bill, or, indeed, desired to stir the question at all. But 
a considerable portion of the constituencies did. The town-con- 
stituencies had got into the habit of expecting a reconstruction 
of the franchise and a redistribution ofthe seats. The Radical 
party in Parliament were bent on this, and it had become a sort 
of fixed idea with one of the most experienced and influential of 
Liberal statesmen. Under these circumstances, a new Reform 
Bill had become a sort of recognised necessity, and was promised 
by both Whigs and Tories. The Whigs are desirous to introduce 
many enlargements and improvements which shall perfect and 
purify the existing system without in any way altering its basis or 
its operation. The Tories think that changes might be intro- 
duced which would work in a Tory sense, and are of opinion that 
the power of the agricultural element ought to be largely in- 
creased. But both parties deprecate a decided move in the de- 
mocratic direction; the Conservatives from old hereditary prin- 
ciples, the Whigs from aristocratic sympathies, and sagacious 
and statesmanlike forebodings, which every fresh study of the 
subject, and every fresh glance across the Atlantic, only serves to 
deepen and to stimulate. Neither party, however, can hope to 
carry their measure without Radical assistance; and Radical assist- 
ance is only to be obtained at the price of large concessions to 
democratic principles. Such concessions will, therefore, almost 
certainly be made. Nay more, larger concessions of this nature 
will probably be extortable from the Tories than from the Whigs, 
both because their objection is one rather of interest than of 
conscicntious doctrine, and they have a notion that they can form 
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some sort of permanent alliance with the democratic element 
which shall manage and mould it to their views; and also be- 
cause, being the weakest party, they must bid higher for the 
strength they need. A large infusion of democracy would be 
fatal to Whig ascendency : it is by no means clear that it might 
not, for a time at least, be made to play the Tory game; and 
this the more astute of them already begin to suspect. The case, 
then, stands thus. Three hundred Whigs, and two hundred 
Conservatives, all of them averse to a democratic Reform Bill, 
and to any policy of a decidedly democratic tendency, will, each 
party in rivalship, bring in such a bill, and will move in such 
direction, because one hundred and fifty Radicals, with whose aid 
they can neither of them dispense, determine to have it so, and 
will be purchased on no other terms. In other words, less than 
one-fourth of the House dictate the policy of the House, because 
the other three-fourths are too equally divided. A more uncon- 
stitutional position, or one more full of danger, can scarcely be 
imagined. It is unconstitutional, because it places power where 
there is no responsibility; and it is dangerous and intolerable, as 
well as unconstitutional, because it makes not the greatest num- 
ber nor the wisest section of the legislature, but a small minority, 
and a minority holding extreme opinions, the arbiters of the con- 
duct and destiny of the nation. 

Fifthly. We are now arrived at, or are fast approaching, that 
stage of our political progress which all free nations reach at some 
period or other, when, all great questions being settled, all great 
evils trampled under foot, and all great principles of policy firmly 
established, there is an almost irresistible tendency in the con- 
tests of parties and of statesmen to degenerate into littleness and 
personality. Natural parties having outlived their meaning and 
vitality, artificial ones have to be created, or party altogether has 
to be foregone. We are fast drifting into a position between two 
alternatives, each signally undesirable. The great points which 
separated politicians being disposed of, small points to separate 
them must be discovered or devised—and political warfare then 
becomes hollow faction and disingenuous intrigue ;—or, real and 
important differences between competitors for power no longer 
existing, their rivalry degenerates into individual strife for supre- 
macy and place. Hear, on this subject, the sentiments of two 
thoughtful and experienced statesmen—Lord Grey and M. de 
Tocqueyille : 

“Since the various reforms,” observes the former, “ which thirty 
years ago were so strenuously contended for by one party, and ao less 
strenuously opposed by another, have been successively carried, it would 
be difficult to draw any clear distinction between parties from their opi- 
nions on public questions ; and thus the division between them is made 
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to depend more than formerly on personal feelings and interests. This 
tends both to lower the tone of parliamentary warfare, and to diminish 
the wholesome authority formerly exercised by the leaders of parties. 
Although the accomplishment of these reforms is in itself a great ad- 
vantage to the nation, it cannot be denied that new dangers have arisen 
from the termination of the struggle by which they were won. While 
that struggle lasted, it helped to keep politics in a healthy state, as the 
peril of her mortal strife with Carthage is said to have preserved Rome 
from that flood of corruption which soon ensued after her final triumph 
over her formidable enemy. The consequences in this respect of the 
termination of our old parliamentary contests only add another to the 
many proofs to be every where found, how vain it is in human affairs to 
look for the quiet continuance of a state of things with which we may 
sit down contented. To be in a constant conflict with evil in some 
shape or other, is obviously the condition appointed by Providence both 
for men and nations, and the moment that struggles for improvement 
cease, corruption and decay commence.” 

The following are M. de Tocqueville’s admirab!e remarks on 
“little parties,”—the designation he applies to those that are 
formed in free countries, where all great questions are settled, 
and only minor points remain at issue : 

“Les petits partis sont en général sans foi politique. Comme ils 
ne se sentent pas élevés et contenus par de grands objets, leur caractére 
est empreiut d'un égoisme qui se produit ostensiblement a chacun de 
leurs actes. Ils s’échauffent toujours au froid, leur langage est violent, 
mais leur marche est timide et incertuine. Les moyens qu’ils emploi- 
ent sont mis¢rables comme le but méme quils se proposent. De la 
vient que quand un temps de calme succéde & une révolution violente, 
les grands hommes semblent disparaitre tout-d-coup, et les Ames se 
renfermer en elles-mémes. Les grands partis bouleversent la société, les 
petits l'agitent ; les uns la déchirent, et les autres la dépravent ; les pre- 
miers la sauvent quelquefois en l’¢branlant, les seconds la troublent 
toujours sans profit.” 


Such, it appears to us, is the present position of political life 
and party government in England, such the difficulties that sur- 
round, and such the perils that menace us, if some way of escape 
cannot be found. To nations, as to men, there are, no doubt, 
inevitable evils and inherent maladies assigned by Providence, 
and dependent on the very constitution of collective and indivi- 
dual humanity. Such we can only hope to postpone as long as 
possible, to mitigate as far as we may, and to succumb to with 
beeoming resignation when the appointed and unescapable hour 
shall have arrived. But all true patriots, and we think all pro- 
found statesmen, will be slow to believe in disorders for which 
there is no cure, in decrees from which there is no appeal, in 
catastrophes which no wisdom can conjure or avert. At all 
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events, it behoves us all to look steadily at the dangers before us, 
so that, if possible, we may see our way through them, may escape 
them by skill, may surmount or defeat them by resolution and 
virtue, or at least may go over the precipice with our eyes open, 
fighting, toiling, hoping to the last. 

One thing is clear to all. The past is past, and cannot be 
revived. We should give up at once all wish to galvanise the 
corpse, or to be contented with the ghost. Both are alike ghastly 
and profitless unrealities. Ifwe resign all these idle hopes and 
hankerings, and look boldly at the work and the materials before 
us, it would seem clear that in one of two opposite directions, in 
the adoption of one of two distinct lines of action, must the re- 
construction of the political life of England be sought. We may 
EITHER drop all the ancient watchwords and maxims which for- 
merly divided parties, and look for some one or two principles of 
action—some one or two objects of political value or desire— 
distinct enough in themselves, and corresponding closely enough 
with the eternal differences of human character, to form natural 
and strongly defined landmarks of division; or, smking all party 
ties and all hope of party government, we may resolve to bear into 
power those men who are best qualified to carry out and saga- 
ciously apply those principles of policy in which all statesmen of 
capacity are pretty well agreed. We may select our chiefs either 
for their opinions or for their powers. We may look out for 
sound politicians or for competent administrators. We may re- 
organise parties, or we may abolish party altogether. One or 
other line, however, we must take decidedly. There are, after 
all, only two practical questions for the nation—the principles on 
which, and the men by whom, the public policy shall be con- 
ducted. Let us see what are the possibilities of each. 

It is plain that to the following-out either line of action effec- 
tually, the severance and, indeed, the destruction of all existing 
party ties is indispensable. It is the past, and not the present, 
that keeps politicians together, and that keeps them apart. Men 
who agree in all unsettled points cannot join, because they dis- 
agreed in points that have long since been settled. Men emi- 
nently qualified to act together cannot join, because they have 
been accustomed to act and live with each other’s foes. The best 
men among the Conservatives cannot combine with the best men 
among the Liberals, not because they differ in opinion, or aim at 
different objects, nor because they have any personal animosities 
or idiosyncrasies which forbid amalgamation ; but because their 
ancestral traditions, their youthful associations, their habitual 
companions, their respective camps, are dissimilar, and were 
once hostile. Able, thoughtful, sound men, moreover, find it next 
to impossible to take a decided part, or to speak strong and open 
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language on this or that question or measure, because doing so 
would throw them into the arms of their opponents, and bring 
annoyance and discomfiture upon their friends. Thus old ties, 
which have no longer any life or meaning in them, fetter free 
action and free speech, and often lead to dishonest action and to 
false speech. But if it could once be admitted that a new era 
was arrived, and that all of the past which was really dead should 
be buried too, and that men should combine only when they really 
sympathised, and class themselves together only when they really 
agreed, the ground would be made clear either for the construc- 
tion of cabinets on the basis of administrative ability, or for the 
reconstruction of parties on the basis of actual and genuine simi- 
larity of view and purpose. 

Now we confess we have no belief in the cry so commonly 
raised of the degeneracy of statesmen, or the want of able and 
experienced men in public life at the present day. We are per- 
fectly certain that the Houses of Parliament contain materials 
for at least two ministries, as competent as four-fifths of those 
that have preceded them. It is not the want of materials that 
has been and is our difficulty, but the embarrassments, natural 
and artificial, that arise in the endeavour to combine them. The 
two last cabinets were formed without the aid or presence of 
some of the cleverest and most practised statesmen, simply be- 
cause personal antecedents or party complications made it im- 
practicable to blend them. We cannot complain of want of men, 
when Lord Grey, Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Sid- 
ney Herbert, Mr. Cardwell, Sir James Graham, the Duke of 
Newcastle, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Bright, sit on 
the cross benches, aloof alike from the Ministry and from the 
Opposition. Ifthe nation once determined to dispense with party 
government, and to call to the helm of affairs, independently of 
their connections, the ablest men in its service, and the men most 
fitted departmentally to carry out its views, there could be no dif- 
ficulty in forming a government of surpassing ability to-morrow. 

But the opinion of all experienced statesmen is decidedly 
averse to such a departmental system of administration. Its 
advantages were strongly stated in an article which appeared 
three years since, in the North British Review. The objections 
to it are fully and clearly discussed by Lord Grey, in the third 
chapter of his very remarkable and interesting work.* Perhaps 
the weightiest arguments to be alleged in its favour are, that it 
would enable Parliament to avail itself of the services of all its 
members, and always to place each man in the post for which he 
is most qualified, without encountering the obstacles arising from 


* Parliamentary Government, pp. 47 et seq. 
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the difficulties felt by politicians in joining certain comrades and 
deserting others—obstacles which are now often insuperable, and 
have frequently rendered abortive combinations and arrangements 
the most essential to the public interests. And further, that it 
would secure to every capable Minister the power of carrying 
into effect his own departmental policy, unfettered and unspoiled 
by incongruous compromises and concessions, so long as that 
policy coincided with the wishes of a parliamentary majority. 
The most serious objections to the scheme are, that it would 
place in the same cabinet men who could scarcely act together 
with any cordiality—who would oppose and controvert each other 
in parliamentary debates, and could not always do so without 
acrimony ; and that important despatches and information would 
have to be withheld from the Cabinet, lest they should be com- 
municated to members who are friends of one Minister, though 
opponents of the others. But probably the most fatal objection 
may be found in the perception of the direct and irresistible tend- 
ency such arrangements would have to favour the usurpation by 
the House of Commons of the functions and authority of the 
Executive, by rendering each separate Minister its direct ser- 
vant, the representative of its will, and the instrument of its policy 
and its decisions. Already this perilous encroachment has begun, 
and deserves to be watched by all constitutional statesmen with 
the most jealous vigilance ; and Lord Grey and Lord Macaulay* 
are probably right in regarding the institution of a united and 
collectively responsible ministry as the surest safeguard against 
its further progress. 

Indeed, before the plan of departmental statesmanship and 
individual responsibility could be consistently carried out, the 
dispositions and habits of the country, as well as those of Parlia- 
ment, must undergo a material change. Ifthe House of Com- 
mons is to select ministers with reference to their personal and 
administrative fitness, and not to their opinions or their party ties, 
the country must choose its representatives on the same principle. 
The one change must precede the other; and if it does so, the 
latter, being a natural consequence, may be comparatively inno- 
cuous and beneficial. We confess we should see with pleasure a 
popular move in this direction—some dawning inclination to- 
wards which has from time to time become perceptible. Now 
that great questions are settled, and great subjects of difference 
removed, it would seem but just and wise that constituencies 
should seek rather for the men most competent, by purity of 
character and clearness of intelligence, to understand and for- 
ward the national well-being, than for such merely as most faith- 


* History of England, vol. iv. pp. 434 et seq. 
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fully echo and represent those opinions and doctrines which are 
yearly becoming less practically important, and less frequently 
disputed. 


Let us now inquire what materials exist for the other solu- 
tion of our difficulties. Do questions of policy yet remain, or 
are such likely to arise, the nature of which is important enough, 
and the distinctions between the opposite views of which are 
broad and clear enough, to afford a basis for the formation of le- 
gitimate and unartificial parties? We believe that such questions 
do exist, or are on the point of starting into existence ; that, as 
soon as they are fairly laid before the public for practical decision, 
they will or may effect that natural and strongly marked sever- 
ance between politicians of discrepant characters and views which 
is the desideratum sought ; and that the only or the chief obsta- 
cle to such severance and such re-combination will lie in those 
ancient personal and party connections, watchwords, and tradi- 
tions, out of which all life and meaning has long since departed, 
but which still, by the force of association, hold statesmen, as it 
were, In mortmain. 

In domestic policy, for example, most stirring questions have 
been discussed and set at rest. Most abuses are rectified, or the 
maxims which must work out their rectification have been esta- 
blished and adopted by all parties. Most practical grievances have 
been redressed, or the necessity and duty of their speedy redress 
have been admitted nemine contradicente. The natural result has 
been, that grumblers have become satisfied and silent, because the 
evils which excited their discontent have been removed. Reform- 
crs have become Conservatives, because the reforms for which they 
contended have been all effected. The little more or the little 
less, the little faster or the little slower, the precise mode and 
machinery for the application of principles which are universally 
admitted,—these are matters for discussion, but scarcely for an- 
tagonism, for consultation rather than for conflict. But, this ac- 
complished—excrescences removed, disfiguring blots cleared away, 
cating sores cured, the practical and pressing work of political 
amendment completed, or on the certain and rapid road to com- 
pletion, one great question remains,—a question on which, as it 
seems to us, honest and energetic men differ fundamentally, ve- 
hemently, irreconcilably,—in what direction, and towards what 
goal, shall our future constitutional progress be set? We shall 
never quite stand still. Patriots and philanthropists will never 
be idle (more’s the pity !). The task of political reformers and ad- 
vancers is never done, or at.least they never think it so; but the 
line of action to be taken, the ground on which, and the spot at 
which, entrenched resistance must begin, has to be settled. Take, 
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as we did before, a single question, to make our meaning clear. 
All parties profess, not, indeed, exactly to desire a further mea- 
sure of parliamentary reform, but to hold that our representative 
system admits of many improvements, which, the subject being 
once mooted, it would be desirable to introduce. The details of 
these alterations do not afford a ground on which a clear and 
wide party distinction can be formed ; but the principle on which 
reform is to proceed, the object at which it is to aim, unquestion- 
ably does; and till this preliminary point is decided, it is impos- 
sible to proceed satisfactorily, or with much prospect of practical 
advantage. We all know as soon as we ask ourselves the plain 
question, at least a very short reflection will show us, whether 
we desire to perfect our constitution or to change it; whether we 
wish to assimilate our representative system to that of America, 
or to retain for it that peculiar British character which has 
hitherto distinguished it from nearly every other contrivance of 
the kind ; whether we admit the numerical doctrine in theory, 
or repudiate it as fundamentally foreign and unsound ; whether 
we intend gradually, or at any time, to accept numbers, or even 
numbers combined with wealth, as the just basis of representa. 
tion, or at once to take our stand upon the utterly distinct and 
antagonistic principle of a representation of atu the elements of 
national life, in some proportion to their inherent wisdom, worth, 
and power. When we have made up our minds on these points, 
we know what sort of a Reform Bill to frame. Till we have made 
up our minds, we are building or altering our house without plan, 
compass, or plumb-line. 

Now here, it seems to us, is a question which, as soon as it 
is propounded and clearly grasped, must divide reformers (and 
we are all reformers) into two camps at once, naturally, and for 
ever. ‘Test every plan and proposition by this standard. Discuss, 
not details, but purposes and designs. Examine the ¢tendeicy 
and operation of each amendment. Proceed, in a word, by reso- 
lution, not by bill. There can be little hesitation in the mind 
of any statesman, or any politician, on which side to rank him- 
self. We know what Mr. Bright wants, we know what Lord John 
Russell wants ; we know what the result of a contest would be be- 
tween those whose ultimate designs and longings are the same as 
Mr. Bright’s, and those who dread and deprecate these tendencies, 
—provided the issue raised be clearly understood. But what might 
ensue from a confused méée, in which the combatants fought in 
no array, under no standard, with no distinct perception of their 
cause, with no plain badge to distinguish friends from foes, with 
no Ithuriel’s spear to make the true men and the false appear 
in their real shape,—this is what no prophet could foretell. 

The same test, applied to other and cognate matters of do- 
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mestic interests, will yield almost an equally clear result. On 
this basis, two strongly marked and spontaneous divisions in the 
political world might readily be formed, inherent and eternal in 
their differences, but very disproportionate in their numerical 
and moral strength—a large Conservative, and a small Demo- 
cratic party,—the first representing and supported by nearly all 
the upper and most of the middle ranks, and those portions of the 
lower classes who naturally cling to and are guided by those 
above them in the social scale, as well as the more cultivated 
and sober intelligence of the country at large, and comprising, 
therefore, an overwhelming preponderance of property and in- 
fluence ; the second embodying the Radical element in Parlia- 
ment, the vast majority of the working classes, the large town- 
constituencies in general, and most of that active, restless, and 
energetic population which gives life to the great centres of in- 
dustry and commerce. To this division of parties, which we be- 
lieve to be that which would naturally arise were politicians once 
to shake themselves free from the traditions and associations of 
the past, there are, however, two obvious objections, or, at least, 
countervailing consequences. In the first place, the Conserva- 
tive party,—which we designate as such only because we are at a 
loss for a better name, for it would include all the truest and 
soundest Liberals of the land,—would have such a sure majority in 
Parliament, and such an indisputable preponderance in the coun- 
try, that it might be in danger, on the one hand, of becoming 
wilful, reckless, anti-popular, and peremptory, or, on the other, 
of presuming on its strength to indulge in vagaries and split up 
into sections. In the second place, the tendency of the arrange- 
ment of the political world into these two parties might be to 
sever society horizontally instead of vertically—to array the aris- 
tocratic, the cultivated, the refined, the contented—in one word, 
the superior classes—on the one side, and the pushing, struggling, 
ambitious, dissatisfied classes on the other,—an evil which, in 
all our previous civil conflicts in England, we have happily es- 
caped. Still, though not unattended with mischief and danger, 
the line of demarcation is a natural one, and is based not only 
upon permanent differences of individual character, but upon ele- 
ments in every political community which are eternally and 
irreconcilably in conflict. The danger, too, is far less in a state 
so far advanced towards good government as England, and where 
so few indefensible privileges, so few practical grievances, so few 
real burdens, so few flagrant injustices, remain to be rectified 
or removed, than in countries where class differences are more 
marked, and class barriers more insuperable; and the division, 
moreover, from its very naturalness, has this great advantage— 
that every fresh improvement, every fresh reform, every fresh 
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step towards political perfection, has a tendency to strengthen 
the party of stability, and to weaken the party of movement. It 
has the further recommendation of greatly enlarging the num- 
bers out of whom competent ministers may be selected—it ex- 
tends the choice from three hundred men to five hundred—it 
renders available the whole intellectual wealth, and the whole 
statesmanlike capacity of Parliament, with the exception only of 
the small Radical minority. 


If we turn to foreign policy, which probably for a loag time 
to come will furnish questions of greater magnitude and more 
vivid interest than domestic matters, there seem to be discover- 
able here also grounds for a natural and spontaneous re-consti- 
tution of parties. In the first place, there is one class of doctrin- 
aires who are not numerous in Parliament, and have no great 
hold upon the country, but whose views are clear, consistent, and 
capable of being broadly stated and forcibly argued, and are 
moreover held with a fanatical tenacity of conviction which is a 
puissance in itself. These hold that we ought to have no foreign 
policy at all; that we should defend ourselves when attacked, 
but should minimise the occasions and pretexts for attack by re- 
ducing our external relations within the scantiest limits; that 
we should look with absolute inaction, and, as far as we can, 
with absolute indifference on all that goes on around us; in a 
word, that we should buy and sell and get gain, but for all else 
should abjure, as far as possible, all international sympathies 
whatever. Of this aloof and selfish party Mr. Bright may be 
considered the leader; but his followers are few, and his views 
far from popular. There seem, however, occasions from time to 
time which elevate them into temporary and somewhat danger- 
ous importance. The failure of some scheme of foreign policy, 
discomfiture and discredit in some clumsy and ill-considered in- 
terferences, a heavy bill for a questionable or inappreciable gain, 
some striking instance of mischief done where good had been 
designed, will cause these preachers to be listened to, and their 
principles to be favoured and adopted for a time; but the na- 
tional character will never permit British sympathies to go with 
them heartily, or for long. 

Next come the party of those who have hitherto managed 
our international relations, the votaries of what may be termed 
the diplomatic school—who have no very clearly defined objects, 
no systematic or consistent principles, but certain habits and tra- 
ditions that stand in lieu of such—who are always interfering by 
protocol or remonstrance—who settle the affairs of Europe in 
“conferences,” but leave them nearly as unsettled as before— 
and who, from the absence of any firm conviction, any polar 
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purpose, or any resolute will, gain little credit and do little good. 
They wield an immense power in that they speak in the name of 
the British empire, but have not the art in general of making 
that power either effectual or respected. They manifest conven- 
tional sympathies with liberty and progress ; but usually contrive 
to let despotism carry the day, and to inspire the Liberals of 
Europe with angry distrust and bitter despair. They deal with, 
and think of, courts rather than peoples. Their professions, and 
perhaps their preferences, are in favour of free institutions ; but 
the constitutional governments they set up, in Spain and in Greece 
for example, turn out a mockery and a disgrace. Parliamentary 
government in France is forcibly abolished with their acquies- 
cence, and almost with their active approval. The friends of 
popular freedom in Italy and Hungary struggle and are crushed, 
without a hand being held out to aid them. Vehement indigna- 
tion is expressed at the atrocious misgovernment and barbarities 
of Naples; but Naples laughs at our beard, and we are baffled 
and compelled to submit to injury and insult in return. Doing 
a little now to fall in with the national sympathy for freedom and 
justice ; doing a little a few months later to soothe the disquie- 
tude of despots; dreading the triumph of democracy; sick and 
uneasy at the follies and cruelties of tyrants,—the statesmen of 
the diplomatic school satisfy no one of the doctrines or disposi- 
tions of the English people, and must abdicate or change their 
character as soon as that people sees its way to a persistent and 
intelligible policy in foreign matters. 

There is, however, a distinct principle of action in our ex- 
ternal relations, sound and defensible in itself, though perhaps 
not always casy of application, on which, as it appears to us, a 
political party, independent of the two sections already men- 
tioned, might be formed, and representing far more: faithfully 
the preponderating and permanent feelings of the nation. The 
policy we would indicate might announce itself somewhat in this 
form: “Our sympathies are always and every where with the 
oppressed. Our countenance will always be given to those who 
are contending for civil liberty and individual justice. Our un- 
disguised desires are in favour of the spread of free institutions 
all over the world, where there is prudence in the measure and 
righteousness in the means; though we abhor popular violence 
almost as much as imperial tyranny. These are our sentiments, 
and we see no reason for concealing them. But for our principles 
of action, which ought to be at least as plainly proclaimed and 
as clearly understood—they are those of NON-INTERVENTION con- 
sistently carried out. We are no crusaders in favour of consti- 
tutional government. We are not bound to redress wrong and 
protect weakness all over the world, nor to make ourselves the 
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knight-errants of humanity. We hold that nations must do 
their own work, achieve their own rights, break their own chains ; 
and that those who cannot conquer their freedom, could not pro- 
bably maintain it. We have nothing to do with the form of go- 
vernment or polity, however abhorrent to our tastes, which any 
people may see fit to establish in its own dominions, or to allow 
its own rulers to impose upon it. We have no desire to enforce 
freedom on any land ; but neither can we allow others to enforce 
slavery. We cannot permit a people that wishes and is able to be 
free, to be conquered and enchained, not by its own monarchs, 
but by foreign force.”—Non-intervention in ourselves, and the in- 
sisting upon non-intervention by others, should, then, be our rule. 
Let every people settle its own internal affairs with its own 
rulers; and in the case of international quarrels, let us not in- 
terfere except, where we can, to repress unwarranted aggression, 
and to protect the weak against encroachments. We do not say 
that this latter principle can be called a definite one. All we 
mean to assert is, that if our objects are clear, and our senti- 
ments well known, and both are steadily maintained and kept in 
view, our foreign policy will be at least consistent and intelligi- 
ble ; though it may be sometimes languid and sometimes ener- 
getic, according to the hands which may be at the helm and the 
special character of the opportunitics afforded us. 


Such a reconstruction of partics as we have endeavoured to 
portray must, however, be a work of time, and can result only 
from a clear understanding, and a profound conviction, of the 
danger and discredit attaching to the existing state of things. 
Meanwhile there is much in the immediate crisis that menaces 
serious mischief and demands prompt attention. It is no slight 
evil that, from whatever causes—from personal differences, from 
incompatibility of views, from inconvenient and hampering ante- 
cedents—so many of our ablest men should be lost to the official 
service of their country. It is a still greater evil that we have 
not in Parliament any one statesman who towers, or is supposed 
to tower, above the rest ; who by character and conduct has wou 
a spotless and a European fame; and to whom the nation can 
turn in its perplexity with trusting and sanguine confidence. It 
is perhaps worst of all that, with scarcely an exception, every 
statesman who stands in the first ranks, and by age or genius Is 
fitted for a leader, is damaged and discredited. Yet the fact is 
unquestionably thus. Lord Lyndhurst is « man of wonderful 
sagacity and width of view, as well as of surpassing practical 
ability, and Lord Lansdowne has a high repute for mild and 
mellowed wisdom ; but both are unfortunately past the period 
of life at which active service can be asked from them. Lord 
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Derby has the dangerous gift of unequalled faci/ity in all things, 
and is the most finished and, next to Mr. Gladstone, the most 

owerful orator of the age; but ¢rus¢t in him as a minister 
charged with the destinies of England is about the very last feel- 
ing that any one, even of his most ardent admirers, can have in re- 
gard to him. Lord Ellenborough, beyond controversy about the 
ablest man of his party, has committed suicide more effectually 
than any minister on record. Of Mr. Disraeli we need not say 
one word. That, being what he is, he should stand where he 
does, is the keenest sarcasm and the most startling feature pre- 
sented by the condition of parliamentary government among us. 
Lord Palmerston—always liked, but never confided in; through 
life impressing every one with an idea of his courage and his 
cleverness, but no one with an idea of sober wisdom or of strong 
convictions,—rose two or three years ago toa rare pitch of popu- 
larity and power. The country was at his feet; his antagonists 
were utterly discomfited, and almost silenced. But the very ad- 
vantages and opportunities of his position seemed to develop all 
his defects, if not to aggravate them ; and in little more than a 
session he has contrived to offend his supporters, to alienate his 
friends, and to disappoint the nation which had borne him into 
power to a degree nearly unexampled. Lord Clarendon, who a 
few years ago was marked out by general consent as the next 
leader of the Whig party, whose known liberality of opinion 
would restore the harmony between it and that section of the 
Reformers which held more advanced opinions ; from whom every 
one hoped much good, and of whom no one spoke any evil,—has 
shared the fall, by participating in the errors, of his chief. There 
seems something in the influences of the Foreign Office which 
is fatal to the purity of English patriotism, and the sagacity of 
English statesmanship. On many occasions during the war, the 
native spirit and talent of Lord Clarendon shone conspicuously 
forth; but the circumstances of his daily life soon began to tell 
upon him. Living among ambassadors and foreign ministers, 
constantly immersed in diplomatic correspondence, discussing 
details of dynastic policy with men whose function it is to blind 
each other and to cajole the people, breathing from morning to 
night the conventional atmosphere of courts rather than the free 
fresh air of nations, reading so many despatches that he had 
time to read but few newspapers,—he grew more and more igno- 
rant of, and out of sympathy with, the sentiments and aspirations 
of his country, till the far-seeing statesman was lost in the rou- 
tine official and the ministerial strategist,—and the Walewski and 
Carafa correspondence was the deplorable result. There are few 
public reputations over which we mourn as we do over Lord 


Clarendon’s. 
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We never had exactly any idols ; but there are certain public 
characters of whom we were proud, and in whose career were 
centered our hope and trust. Of these, next to Lord Clarendon 
stood Mr. Gladstone. While admiring his powers, however, we 
were never blind to his defects. But we believed that while 
his powers strengthened and developed with exercise, his errors 
would be cured by a longer and deeper acquaintance with prac- 
tical statesmanship, and that the hard work of official life would 
prune away redundancies and correct the vagaries to which his 
subtle mind was so unfortunately prone. Unhappily, years 
have told upon him in exactly the opposite direction. His opin- 
ions have become more inconsistent and unaccountable, and his 
course more and more erratic. His earnestness has become vio- 
lence, and his combative propensities, always in excess, show an 
alarming tendency to degenerate into something very like fero- 
city; while his vast abilities seem to be more and more concen- 
trated in the faculty of expression—a great and necessary one, no 
doubt, in a political system like ours, but by no means one which 
can atone for, or supply for long, the absence of more solid gifts. 
Beyond dispute the best speaker and debater in the House, he 
has little real leadership ; he convinces few, and persuades none ; 
he makes many enemies, but inspires no trust ; and while formid- 
able to all parties, would bring little valid strength to any. 

Of Sir James Graham’s antecedents, which have so stood 
in the way of his public usefulness, we need not speak again. 
Lord John Russell, while one of the most damaged, is at the 
same time still one of the most influential statesmen of the day. 
His former services, and his great name, still give him a strong 
hold upon the country ; and in the House of Commons his skill 
and experience go far to balance his defects. But confidence in 
him has been rudely shaken, both in and out of Parliament ; 
and hope, not trust, would be the highest feeling excited by the 
construction of any ministry of which he should be the nominal 
or real chief. Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden ought to be leaders ; 
but the perversities and extravagancies of both—among which 
the recent letter of the former to the working men of Birming- 
ham is not the least disreputable—have rendered it difficult to 
believe that they will ever be such. Among all the leading poli- 
ticians, there are perhaps scarcely more than two to whom no 
discredit attaches, and whose influence and reputation have been 
steadily on the increase—Mr. Sidney Herbert and Sir G. C. Lewis. 
Both inspire confidence ; neither makes enemies. The straight- 
forward character, clear good sense, and moderate healthy Eng- 
lish feeling of both, point them out as the most hopeful of our 
first-rate statesmen ; and their practical ability has been tried in 


office. The former seems to us better qualified than any one now 
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on the stage to be the next leader of the House of Commons, 
when circumstances shall call for a new man. 


In conclusion, one thing at least has been made clear by late 
events, and that is, that the old constitutional doctrine which 
commands ministers to resign when defeated must be recon- 
sidered and largely modified to adapt it to the altered state of 
parties. Ministers must of course resign when in a minority, 
z.e. when there is any party in the House of Commons stronger 
and more numerous than their own. But when there are not 
two parties, but three, or more, a combination between which on a 
single division may at any time defeat them ; and when, more- 
over, the doctrine of individual independence and the right of 
private judgment is so rife that their own habitual supporters 
will occasionally swell the numbers of the adverse host,—it be- 
comes, we think, decidedly unwise and unconstitutional to accept 
a defeat as a vote of want of confidence, and to resign when 
beaten by a junction of forces which, though they may com- 
bine pro hdc vice and in opposition, could not possibly combine 
to form a government. To resign office under such circum- 
stances, is obviously to hand over power, not to a stronger, but to 
a weaker party, and is not to bow to the wishes of the House of 
Commons, but to run counter to those wishes. The House, by 
their vote of February, desired undoubtedly to express their dis- 
satisfaction with the late government; but as certainly not to 
displace them, least of all to replace them by such successors as 
are now in power 

After all, however, the one indispensable preliminary to a 
rescue from the present disheartening position of affairs is, that 
the tone of public morality should be raised in the country, and 
still more in Parliament. That tone, as manifested by the whole 
character, and especially by the mean conclusion, of the Indian 
debates, can scarcely be spoken of in terms of too severe reproba- 
tion. Seldom, indeed, has the House of Commons done itself 
such infinite dishonour. On both sides, the concerns of our 
Eastern empire, in one of the gravest crises of its fate, were 
handled with especial and paramount reference to parties at 
home. Things were done and said, not in regard to the effect 
they might produce in India, but to the influence they might 
exercise in England. In short, our representatives acted in a 
fashion which, if they repeat it often, will lose us India, and ought 
to lose it. A government which no one trusts, because it is noto- 
riously destitute of any distinct policy, or any avowed principles 
of action ; which can resist no pressure from without, because it 
has no intrinsic or independent strength,—had committed an 
enormous blunder, an act of ungenerous and impolitie indeco- 
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rum, amounting to a clear constitutional crime; and had com- 
mitted it from the most unworthy motives. It was obvious to 
every capacity, that Ministers who could write and publish the 
Oude despatch for the sake of popularity at home, might do any 
thing, and could not safely be left in office for a single day when 
Parliament was no longer sitting. -It was therefore determined, 
promptly but reluctantly, to turn them out. But it appeared 
during the discussions that they were probably desperate enough 
to hazard the chances of a dissolution ; and the dread of encoun- 
tering the risks and expenses of a new election was too much for 
the courage and patriotism of their opponents. It was clear 
also that the country was resolutely averse to restoring the late 
government to office, and that the differences among the Liberal 
party were not yet sufficiently adjusted to render a new distribu- 
tion and new combinations among them easy. So the scandalous 
offence was scandalously condoned ; the trial of strength was put 
off to a more convenient season ; and, in all human probability, 
the present men will remain in power during a long recess, to 
follow their vagaries with no Parliament to question or to check 
them, and with not a single man among them at once eminent, 
capable, and sober. Could such things be, unless conscience 
and patriotism were ebbing fast away from the breasts of leading 
politicians ? 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





In considering the period during which the NationaL REVIEW 
has been established, the Proprietors cannot but feel. much pleasure 
at the success which has attended it. The Review was started, with- 
out regard to personal profit, for the purpose of giving expression 
to certain tendencies of thought and sentiment which the Proprietors 
believed to be widely diffused through the cultivated classes of this 
country, but which had no established or definite organ. The result 
has justified the undertaking. The Proprietors have found by actual 
experience that the general principles underlying and connecting 
many widely different subjects on which the NATIONAL REVIEW has 
taken its stand, are really very acceptable to a large number of per- 
sons in this country, and especially to the class most eminent for 
cultivation and thoughtfulness. The kind as well as the amount of 
influence which the Nationat Review has thus acquired must 
necessarily give the Proprietors very great satisfaction. 

The position, however, which the Review has thus attained has 
induced the Proprietors to change, to some extent, their plans. The 
press of matter appropriate to their undertaking has already re- 
peatedly compelled them to approximate the size of the NATIONAL 
very closely to that of the other Quarterlies, and will oblige them 
Surther to extend it; and they think therefore that they may fairly 
charge the sum which has become customary for such periodicals. 

The price of the NaT1onaL Review mill accordingly be in future 
6s. a Number, and its size will be increased. 
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others to a branch of science which they had found so delightful. 
Though compressed by a smaller type into One Volume, it contains 
every line of the Sixth Edition, which includes much new matter 
not in the five preceding editions; and, to render the work more 
complete, the account of its origin and progress, furnished by 
Mr. Srence to the “Life” of Mr. Krrsy by Mr. Freemay, is, 
with his permission, given as an Appendix. 
Opinions of the Press. 

“Let no man think he knows how to enjoy the country who has not 
studied the volumes of Kirby andSpence.” Quarrerty Review (Zhe Honey Bee). 

“No work in the English language, we believe, has done more than 
Kirby and Spence’s learned and popular Introduction to spread the taste 
for Natural History at home, and to extend for it the sphere of observation, 
from the more conspicuous but limited field which the Vertebrata afford, to | 
the countless species and more varied history, transformations, and instincts 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS—continued. 


| of the Annulata, and thence indirectly to all the lower forms of animal life. 
Nor has its popularity been limited to one tongue or country; but either | 
through the medium of translations, or by the obvious influence which it | 
| has exercised, ever since, over the most esteemed elementary books in other | 
European languages, the influence given has been propagated externally 
in a widening circle. In noticing this new edition, however, it is with 
home readers we have to do, and especially with the young, who enjoy a 
privilege that we of a former generation were debarred from, in being 
early admitted to fields of instruction and delight, which some time were 
strictly fenced off from the narrow pen-fold of ‘ general education.’.... . 
The book is, indeed, a marvel of cheapness, considerably more than 600 
closely-printed octavo pages for five shillings. To our readers, old 
and young,—parents, children, teachers, respectively,—we say, ‘buy and 
read ;’ enjoy, verify, and enlarge, by the use of your own eyes and faculties, 
the curious details in rural economy, animal biography, and mental 
philosophy, amassed with so much study and personal observation, and 
digested with equal taste and judgment by the learned authors, indissolubly 
associated in fame and remembrance, as they were in life-long frendship, 
| though now for a little while separated by a temporal change. To the 
survivor of the two we owe a very charming addition to the volume, in the 
shape of letters and recollections connected with the first eonception and 
progress of the work, and the cordial friendship which, having originated 
and matured the undertaking, so long survived its completion and partici- 
pated its success.” Naturat History Review. 


“Tt is almost impossible to read this engaging volume without becoming 
enamoured of the study of the little creatures whose habits and instincts | 
it describes; and the rapidity with which the new edition is now being | 
sown broadcast over the land, may reasonably be expected to produce 
before long an abundant crop of incipient Entomologists. But it is not 
young people merely who are taken captive by this book. We have lately 
met with two instances in which it has exerted a similar influence over | 
' persons in ad¢anced life, and devoted to pursuits which might be supposed | 
' little calculated to leave room for any enthusiasm on behalf of insects. In 
| one case a learned friend of ours who had just been exploring, and with 
good results, the fusty Syriac MSS. of the British Museum, was so 
delighted with the book, on dipping into a copy which accidentally fell in 
| his way, that he straightway purchased one for himself, read it with | 
avidity, and has since become a most industrious collector. The other | 
instance was that of one of our most popular metropolitan clergymen, who, 
having had occasion to refer to the book for the elucidation of some 
passage of Scripture relating to insects, was so deeply interested in what he 
read that he publicly recommended the work from the pulpit, with a 
warmth of commendation which somewhat surprised his hearers. The 
truth is, that to a person who has never before given any attention to the 
subject, the reading of Kirby and Spence for the first time opens the eyes | 
to a new world of ipt 2rest and beauty, which appears to be only the more | 
wonderful from the circumstance that it had been so long unheeded.” 

Trran, Nov. 1857. 
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INTRODUCTORY, 


LETTER II. 
OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


That Entomology is a trifling pursuit. 


That Entomologists confine themselves 
chiefly to nomenclature. 


That it leads to cruelty. 


LETTER Il. 
METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. 
States of Insects (egg, larva, &v.) 
(Orders of Insects.) 
Theory of Metamorphoses. 
Object of Metamorphoses. 


LETTER IV. 


Direct InguriEs CavsED BY INsEcTs. 
(ArFecTinc Man PERSONALLY.) 
1. Insects which make man their food. 
Peliculus humanus, &c. 
Acari. 
Larve. 
Fleas. 
Chigoes. 
Harvest Bugs, Ticks, &c. 
Bed Bugs, &c. 


Insects giving an electrical 
shock. 


Horse Flies, &c. 
Mosquitoes, &c. 








2. Insects which attack man 
revenge or fear. 


Srom 


Bees, Wasps, &c. 

Ants, 

Scorpions. 

Centipedes, Tarantula, &c. 
3. Insects simply annoying to man. 

Thrips, Simulium, &c. 

House Fly. 
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Beetles. 
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1. Injuries to our living animal property. 
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Ox. 
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Deer. 
Dog. 
Hive Bee, &c. 


LETTER VI. 
Inpirect Inguries—continucd, 
2. Injuries to our living vegetable pro- | 
perty. 
To Field Crops. 
Wheat. 
Wheat, &c., in granariecs. 
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Rye, Barley. 

Indian Corn, &c. 

Peas, Beans, &c. 
Clover Seed. 

Pastures and Meadows. 
Crops generally. 

Hops. 

Sugar. 

Cotton, Tobacco, and Coffee. 
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Potatoes. 

Turnips. 
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To Garden Crops. 


Kitchen Garden. 
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Cabbages, Cauliflowers, &c. 
Peas, Beans, Carrots, &c. 
Flower Garden. 

Stove and Greenhouse. 


To Orchard and Fruitery. 
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Apples. 

Peaches and Nectarines. 
Olives. 

Chestnuts and Dates. 
Pomegranates and Oranges. 
Grapes. 

Fruit Trees generally. 


To Plantations and Groves. 


By Beetles. 
Caterpillars, 
Aphides (honey-dew). 


Insects attacking the in- 


terior of trees, 


Insects attacking ‘their 


bark and alburnum. 
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LETTER VII. 


INDIRECT INJURIES —Continued. 


The ravages of Locusts. 


LETTER VIIL 


Inpirect Insurtes—concluded. 
3. Injuries to our dead property, whether | 


animal or vegetable. 
To our Food. 
Drugs. 
Clothes. 


Houses and Furniture. 


Timber. 


Books, Pictures, &c. 
Dead Stock generally. 


LETTER IX. 


SECTS. 


InDIRECT BENEFITS DERIVED FROM IN- 


By maintaining a due balance between 
vegetable and animal productions. 
removing nuisances and deformities. 


destroying noxious Insects. 


serving as food for other animals. 


promoting the fertilisation of plants. 


LETTER X. 


SECTS. 


As serving for the food of man. 


As affording Medicines. 
Dyes. 
Wax. 
Honey. 
Silk. 


LETTER XI. 


Youne. 


AFFECTIONS OF INSECTS FOR THEIR 


1. Insects which perish before their 


young come into existence. 
Butterflies. 
Ichneumons. 
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Sand Wasps, &c. 
Wild Bees. 
Beetles. 


| LETTER XIV. 
Hasirations oF INnsEcTs. 
1. Of solitary insects forming them for | 


2. Insects which attend their young when their young. 











hatched. 
Mason Wasp. 
Saw, Fly. 
Wood-boring Beetle. 
Field Bug. 
Earwigs. 
Spiders. 
Ants. 
Wasps. 
Bees. 
Humble Bees. 
Termites. 


LETTER XIL. 
Foop or Insects. 
Insects which feed on. vegetables. 
aniials. 


both vegetables 
and animals, 


Time of feeding. 

Instruments of nutrition. 
Proportion of food consumed. 
Power of abstinence. 


LETTER XIII. 
Foop or Insects—continued. 
Stratagems employed in procuring it. 

Threads of Spiders. 
Webs of House Spiders, &c. 
Nets of Geometric Spiders. 
Renewal of Geometric nets. 
Other Spiders’ webs. 
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Spiders which do not form webs or | 


nets. 
Diving Spider. 
Ant Lion. 
Leptis Vermileo. 


2. Of solitary insects forming them for 


al 
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Clothier Bees. 
Carpenter Bees, 
Mason Bees, 
Upholsterer Bees. 
Leaf-cutting Bees. 
Mason Wasp. 
Leaf-rolling Weevils. 
Gall Flies, 


their own use. 
In-the interior of leaves. 
Of leaves cut off and rolled up. 
Silk. 
Lichen, Stone, &c. 
Grass, Bark, &c. (Psyche). 
Gummy cement (Clythra). 
Wax (Galleria). 
Wool or Hair (Caterpillars of 
Clothes-Moths). 
Cotton. 
Grass, Rushes, Sand, &c. (Cad- 
dis-worms). 
Earth and Silk with a trap door 
(Spiders). 
Air (Diving Spider). 


LETTER XV. 








HaBitTatTions oF INsSECTS—continued. 


3. Of insects living in society. 


Caterpillars. 
Ants. 

Hive Bees. 
Humble Bees. 
Wasps. 
Termites. 
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Societies oF Insects. 
1. Imperfect societies. 
Associations for company. 
of males. 
for emigrating. 
of Caterpillars. 
Aphides. 
Lady-birds. 
Turnip Saw-flies. 
Dragon-flies. 
Frog-hoppers. 
Beetles. 
Butterflies, 
Field Bugs. 
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| Locusts. 
| for mutual assistance. 


Ateuchus pilularius. 
Caterpillars. 


LETTER XVII. 
Societies oF InsecTs—continued. 
2. Perfectsocieties( White Ants and Ants). 
White Ants. 
Individuals composing the society. 
Establishment of colonies. 
Building and repairing habitations. 
Collecting food. 
Defence of habitations. 
Termes lucifugus. 
Ants. 
Storing up food. 
(Gould’s “ English Ants.”) 
Individuals composing the society. 
Formation of new  societics— 
Winged Ants. 
Language. 
Affections and aversions, 
Formic acid. . 








Slave-making. 

Milch Cattle—Aphides, &c. 
Emigrations. 

Working all night. 

Roads and track-ways. 
Strength and perseverance. 
Bridge-making. 

Repose and sleep. 

Sports and games. 


LETTER XVIIL 
Prrrect Societies or Insects—con- 
tinued. 
Wasps.— Humble Bees, 
Wasps. 
Individuals composing the socicty, 
Labours of workers, 
Storing up honey. 
Sentinels, 
Humble Bees. 
Individuals composing the society. 
Employment of females. 


Small females. 
Parasitic Humble Bees. 


Temper and disposition. 


LETTER XIX. 
Perrect Societies oF INsECTS—con- 
tinued. 
Hive Bee. 
Individuals composing thesociety. | 
Education of a new Queen. 
Larve and pupe. 
Queen Bee. 
Combats of Queens. 


Queen. 


First swarm conducted by. the old 








Treatment of young Queens. 





Wars. 


} Devotion to the Queen, 
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MEANS BY WHICH INSECTS 
THEMSELVES. 


Loss of a Queen. 
Fecundation of the Queen. 
Oviposition by the Queen. 


Swarming. 


LETTER XX. 


Perrect SociETIES oF INSECTS —con- 


cluded. 
Hive Bee. 
Drones. 
Workers. 
collecting nectar. 
pollen. 
propolis. 


Distance of excursions. 
Scouts. 

Population of a hive. 
Transportation of hives. 
Ventilation. 


Cleanliness. 

Language. 

Anger. 

Wars, 

Enemies. 

Accidents. 

Temperature of the hive. 
Instincts not mere sensations. 


LETTER XXI. 


DEFEND 


1. Passive. 


By imitating various substances, ob- 


jects, and colours. 
their brilliant colours. 
frightful aspect, horns, &c. 
spines, hairs, &c. 
hardness and toughness. 
involuntary offensive secretions. 
power of vitality. 
extraordinary multiplication. 
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2. Active. 
By rolling themselves into a ball. 
simulating death, 


assuming various attitudes, 


motions to alarm or escape their 


enemies. 


noises, 


disgusting and powerful scents. 


scent-organs. 

explosive discharges. 
emission of repulsive fluids. 
their weapons of defence. 
concealing themselves 
feeding only by night. 
especial modes of defence, 


* LETTER XXII. 


Motions or INsEcTs. 


Larva and Pupa. 

1. Of Larve, 
Destitute of proper legs. 
Provided with proper legs. 
Residing in water, 

2. Of Pupe. 


LETTER XXIII. 


Motions or Insects -- continued. 


Imago. 
1. While in repose. 
2. While in action. 
Walking. 
Running. 
Jumping. 
Climbing. 


Flying. 


without wings (Spiders). 


with wings. 
Beetles, 
Farwigs. 
Stylops, &c. 


Grasshoppers, &c. 
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Field Bugs, &c. 
May-flies, &c. 
Butterflies and Moths. | 
Bees, Wasps, &c. 
Flies, &c. 

Swimming. 

Walking in or on water. 

Burrowing. 

Hovering. 

Gyrations. 

Dancing. 


LETTER XXIV. 
NoIsEs PRODUCED BY INSECTS. 


While in motion. 
While feeding, &c. 
In calling, commanding, or giving an 
alarm. 
As expressive of fear, anger, sorrow, 
love, &c. 
By Beetles. 
Field Bugs. 
Moths. 
Bees, &c. 
Grasshopper tribe. 
Crickets. 
Locusts, &c. 
Cicadex, &c. 








LETTER XXV. 

Luminous Insects. 

Glow-worms. 

Fire-flies. 

Other Luminous Beetles. 

Lantern-flies. 

Other Luminous insects. 

Source of their luminous property. 


Its remote cause. 









Its use, 
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HYBERNATION oF INSECTS. 


In the egg state. 

pupa state. 

larva state, 

perfect state. 
Time of hybernation. 
Site of Hybernacula. 
Solitary and social hybernation. 
Hybernation in several states. 
Torpidity produced by cold. 
Variations of torpidity. 
Some insects never torpid. 
State of the Hive Bee in winter. 


Power of resisting cold by insects in 
different states. 


Cause of this power. 
Resumption of activity. 
Cause of hybernation. 


LETTER XXVII. 


Instinct oF INsEcTs. 


Nature of instinct. 
Definition of instinct. 
Exquisiteness of the instincts of In- 
sects, 
Variations of instinct. 
Variations of instinct in the Hive Bee. 
These variations not the result of reason. 
Number of instincts in Insects. 
Extraordinary development of instinct 
in Insects. 
Reason in Insects. 
Insects gain knowledge from ex- 
perience. 
receive and communicate in- 
formation. 
are endowed with memory. 
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LITERARY GAZETTE. 





Tue LITERARY GAZETTE has passed into the hands 
of a new Proprietary and Direction, and on and after the 


3rd JULY, 1858, 


will appear in an improved form, enlarged to thirty-two pages, in 
new type, and with important variations in, and additions to, its 
literary and general characteristics. 

The new Conductors have elected to retain a title with which 
the public has for more than forty years been familiar. But 
in aiming to renovate the publication, in compliance with the 
demands of a taste at once larger, more liberal, and more exact 
than that of the period when the Gazette originated, it has been 
thought well to mark the change as the commencement of a 
New Series. 

Arrangements have been made, by which the assistance of a 
strong staff of contributors, of established literary character, has 
been secured for the columns devoted to criticism on lite:ature 
and on the arts; the department apportioned to scientific sub- 
jects has been confided to vigilant care, and provision has been 
made for the receipt of such communications from the principal 
foreign cities, as will enable the English reader to note the state 
and progress of Continental literature and art. To other details 
of re-arrangement it is not necessary to refer, beyond remarking 
that the new Conductors have endeavoured so to organise the 
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co-operation that is to produce the Gazette, that no department 
shall be inadequately worked. 

The principles of the new undertaking may be very briefly 
stated. The most respectful recognition of literary and artistic 
excellence, without undue regard to prestige and position; and 
without any regard to private influence, interest, or clique. 
Endeavour to promote the best interests of literature by inviting 
attention to its highest productions; but without neglecting or 
discouraging efforts of secondary merit, or of mere promise; or 
submitting to tests of unjust severity works of an unambitious, 
temporary, or simply practical character. But the homely and 
wholesome Saxon rule—‘“ Fair Play,” which will guide all who 
are engaged in producing Tue Lrrerary GazerTeE, in no sense 
promises impunity to the indolent, immoral, or unworthy labourer 
in the literary vineyard. 

Among the new features in the Series about to commence will 
be the Correspondence of the journal. Itis believed that valuable 
interchange of thought may be promoted by a reasonable develop- 
ment of this portion of the journal; and though of necessity the 
number of correspondents to whom space can be afforded will be 
small compared to the number of those who must be content with 
knowing that their communications have been respectfully-con- 
sidered, the Conductors propose to try whether, by condensation 
and arrangement, readers of the Gazette may not be largely 
admitted to aid in enriching it. 

In such announcements general promise is necessarily vague, 
and special promise may be undesirably precise. A few numbers 
of the New Series of the Lrrrrary Gazette will best show the 
views and objects of its Conductors. 

The price of Tue Lrrerary Gazette, unstamped, will be 
Fourpence ; stamped, Fivepence. 

Tue Lirerary GazetTre will be published at its New Office, : 
No. 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C., where all communi-: 
cations are to be addressed. _ 
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EFFECTS OF THE BOSONS INTRODUCED BY HOOTORA. 


STRYGCGHNINE. 


That thé while World i8 déeply itidebtéd to thé fihusttivtd Jidhid Morison, 
the Hygeist, will be apparent from the following article taken from TuE 
Marpstone ann Kenrtisi JovRnat, of May Ist, 1858.—It is only just now 
that the awful reality is coming to light. The public will remember how 
James Morison, during the last thirty years, protested against the deadly 
poisons falsely introduced by Doctors as Medicines, in order to blind the 
world as to the nature and cause of their diseases—now the truth is coming 
out. The public will remember the warning which Was given by Hygeists, 
on Dr. Paliner’s trial, 4 few years ago. Who considers this question in ail 
its bearings but must come to the conchisiot that James Morison, the 
Hygeist, by his writings, atid otherwise, has béeti the means of saving the 
lives of thousands; and thé éhly thing which Dottots and their friends can 
allege against hini is, that hie introduced # Vegetable Medicine which has 
cured, and will yet curé iiillio#’ of sufferets. Doctors may attitise the public 
with new theories, &c.; but let the world remember that Propek Vecrrasue 
Puraation, which is éffected Hy Morison’s Pixs, thore commonly known 
as the Vegetable Univétsal Méiitine, is, and sitist évé? remain the only true 
cure for the diseases of iit: 


Read and reflect on thé foilewting, from Tae Matvsrorr Journat.— 
Porsoniné Briws.—M¥. ©. 4. Cex, in a commtettticxtion; remarks upon the 
danger atbenditig the indiseriititi#té poisoning of birds round Canterbury :— 
“If this périlotis systéit bé fb théekéd (é observes) we shall soon have 
some fatal 68868 for fH8 cordHEF t6 iiqtire ito. The poison usually sold is 
strychni#é* #hé gftit is dabittited ii # Solation of it, and then dried. 
Its effects a#6 ditiost Mittantah@Gus. ‘Phe bifd tio sooner eats of the seductive 
grain thitit it tttegett find die, of fies off with an ivrégular spasmodic flight, 
and then suddent¥ Gene. New i #8 bit t66 Hotorious that gross negligence, 
amounting almost to eriniitiall négligence, has of late become of frequent occur- 
rence among low chemists; ttt &éHifig poisotié. There are also men of apparently 
a still lower stamp, who would offet any amount of carrion for human food, 
could purchasers be found. That some of the poisoned larks, or eyen larger 
birds will ultimately find their way into the poulterers’ shops, no sane person 
will deny. A braéé or two of phedsiits 6¢ parttidges, of # dozen or two of 
larks, will atways, under atl circumstances; feteh a price; in season or out of 
of seaséh; Mid Woe bétide the unfiappy con#uthé?. The poison has entered 
the Btood, aid g6' it Wifl those who partake of them, even when cooked : for 
strychnine is fot only one of the most deadly, but also one of the most per- 
aistént poisons known, so subtle and délétériong, that if Will, I believe, retain 
Sufficiént power to show its preséncé évén iy a thitd stigg, that is, in the 
body of a creature that fed upon one poisoned, which had died from pdr- 

taking of # similar deleterious source.” 
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NO QUACKERY HERE. 


The man opposite is a Quack, a Villain, a Brigand, a Scoundrel.—See Laneet and Medical Times. 
—‘ We must put a stop to the Medical Liberty of the Subject, or we shall lose all our Fess.” 
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Issued by the BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, Euston (late New) Roon, for ¢ 
the world for the last Thirty Yeaphich are 


i inciple is i 5. Pain and disease have the sam 

; eee eaaae considered synonymous. : 
6. From the intimate connection § 
the health of the one must conduce ty of the othe: 


2. Everything in the body is derived from the blood. 
3. All constitutions are radically the same. 
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4. All diseases arise from impurity of the blood, orrin other words, 7. Proper purgation with vegetabWy effectual x 


from acrimonious humours lodged in the body. : eradicating: disease. 
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AL PROFESSION. 
E RIVAL DOCTORS. 
DICAL ‘“‘PRIESTHOOD” IN THIS COUNTRY. 


LINSTSLE CANNOT STAND.” 
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QUACKERY OVER THE WAY. 


Man opposite is in error. MORISON is right at all events in contending for the Medical 
Liberty of the Subject—Where should we be without it? 








v) Rofon, for the Society of Hygeists, whose principles have been before 
y Yeaphich are as follow :— 


the 








may therefore be 8. The discovery of a Vegetable Compound, capable of being 


s ’ digested, and mixing with the blood, so as to impart to it the energy 
ection sufreen mind and body, requisite for ridding the body of all impurities, was a desideratum. 
onduce ty of the other. 9. This discovery was made by JAMES MORISON, the Ryzeist, 
vegetabWy effectual mode of in the composition of the VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINE, 


of the British College of Health, Euston Road, London. 
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SonisM BETWEEN THE Doctors. Homa@opatuy versus ALLOPATIY. 


* A house divided against itself cannot stand.” 


Prorte or Enaianp,—Read the “Lancet” and “ Medical Times” of 


Saturday, April 17th, and then see what you have to trust to. 

The Hygeian System of James Morison, the Hygéist, must after all be the 
oiily one that can be relied on ; that system has now been before you during 
the last thirty years, and remains unshaken. 

On the 1st of May was published 2 PAPER on the SCHISM now existing 
in the MEDICAI, PROFESSION, which can be had, gratis, of all the 
Hygeian Agents throughout the world. 
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THE MORISONIAN MONUMENT 


Erected in front of the British College of Health, Bustoti Road, London, on 
the 31st of March, (Day of Peace), A.D. 1856. 

This Memorial, raised by 4 Penny Subscription, has been erected A.D. 1856, 
to James Morison, the Hygeist. 

Morison was the first to protest agiitist bleediixg, and the use of poisons 
in medicine. 

The British College of Health presented to tlie Hote of Commons in 1847 
a petition against medical poisons signed by 19,950 persons, and another 
signed by 3,331 against Latin prescriptions. 

[Nore.—See “ Reasons for & Monumetit ts Jadtes Morison,” by Jobn 
Fraser, of Edinburgh, to be had of all Hy#eiaii agents, gratis. | 








Preface to the Niet, ch ThousHd ef the “ Morisoniana.” 


Ix submitting tle present Béitivi of the * MoHéoninna,” to public notice, 
We take the opportunity of cotigtitilating the friends of the Hygeian cause, 
that the principles fifst propotinded by Jase Monison, the Hygeist, are 
Spreading fist, and their truth is ii & fait way of beige universally acknow- 
dged. The sthivin at present existiig i thé nié cal world between the 
opathic and Homte6pathic Doctors, mtist tend to the public benefit, since 
# causes inquiry by the public at large; the result of which the Hygeists 
tonfidently await. As a celebrated French author says, “ Du conflit dis 
age jaillit la vérité” —“ From the conflict of opinions truth is elicited.” 
uch, we may trust, will now be the case. We doubt not that the world 
Will be gainers by the new schism iiniohpst Doctofts. The Hygeian System » 
based on fixed and immutable principles, and, come what may, Hygeists are 
feady to stand or fall by that’ astern, which may be defined in a few words: 
ROPER VEGETABLE Pureation. This, with home comforts, we fearless! 
tissert, as we have always dotit, is alvié hecessary for the cure of all diseases. 


BRITISH COLLEGH OF HBALTH; 
Fvston (late New) Roap, Loxpox, Jone, 1868. 
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